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ABSTRACT 


The  Third  Joint  Panel  MeeLing  of  the  UnitaJ  '.LaLe-s  -    Tapan  Pant-l  on  Natural  '(o  -ources 
(UJNR),  Fire  Research  and  SaCety,  was  held  at  the  National  Bureau  o£  Standards  In 
GaltheralNirg,  ttoryland,  from  March  13-17,  1978.    The  twetlog  eaaalated  of  In-depth 
techn^ral  sessions  on  detection  anr!  gmoke  properties,  modeling  of  fire,  and  toxicity 
of  fire  gas.     liogress  reports  briefly  covered  human  hchavlor,  building  systems,  and 
8moke  control.    The  proceedings  Include  the  technical  papers  presented  at  the  meeting 
along  with  Che  ensuing  discussion  and  tb«  sunmary  reports  prepared  by  each  session 
chalman* 

The  first  meeting  of  UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  kesearch  and  Salety  was  held  in  WashingLun, 
D.C.  from  April  7-8,  1976,  where  the  current  activities  In  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  fire  research  and  safety  were  Introduced.    After  this  exchange,  the  follow- 
ing six  copies  vers  sslscted  for  initial  cooperatlont  toxicity,  building  systems, 
hunan  bahsivior,  snoke  control,  detsction  and  siaoka  properties,  and  modeling  of  fire. 

The  participants  at  the  third  meeting  resolved  that  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  In 
Tokyo  in  February  of  1979,  will  cover  the  following  topics  in-depth:    (1)  human 
behavior  in  fires,  (2)  building  systems  and  sg»ke  control,  (3)  fire  and  snoke  retardants 

and  (4)  fire  investigation  techniques.    Progress  reports  will  be  submitted  in  the 
areas  of  toxicity,  detection  and  smoke  properties  and  fire  modeling. 

Key  words:    Building  fires,  conferences,  fire  detection,  fire  Investigations,  fire 

models,  ffre  rese.ir.h,  ''tr^  rtxtardflnta,  flsBS  retatdanCs*  human  behavior, 

smoke,   toxic  gaaea,  toxicity. 
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THE  THIRD  JOINT  PANEL  MEETING 

UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  Reeenrch 
March  13-17,  1978 


Date/Ttne 

Koaday,  March  13 
9:00  a.m. 

10;  30  a.v. 
10:45  a.m. 

12:30  p. a. 
2:00  p.m. 
Tueaday.  March  14 
9:00  a«B. 

10:30  a.B. 
10:45  a.m. 
12:30  p.a. 

1:30  p.m. 
2:30  p.0. 
2:45  p.tt. 


4:30  p.m. 
Wedoeaday.  March  15 
9:00  a.a. 
10:30  a.a. 
10:45  a.a. 
12:30  p.m. 

1:30  p. a. 
3:15  p. a. 


Program 

Session  Chalraan  -  Dr.  J.  W.  Lyons 

OpeQlog  Session 
Weleoalog  Addresses 

Coffee  and  Tea  Break 

Election  of  Officers 
Approval  of  Agenda 

Lunch 

Tour  of  NBS  Fire  Research  Facilities 
Seaaioo  Chalraan  -  Prof.  J.  Mlyaaa 

Technical  Sessi on 

"Detection  and  Smuke  Properties" 

Coffee  and  lea  Break 

Continue  '^Detection" 

Lunch 

Continue  "Detection" 

Coffee  and  Tea  Break 

Session  Chairman  -  Mr.  G.  Bates 

Progress  Reporcs  oa: 
liun.aii  Bt^liavior 
Bullding  Systems 
Saoke  Control 

Adjournment 

Session  Chairman  -  Prof.  H,  Eunaona 
Technical  Session  "Modeling  of  Fire" 
Coffee  and  Tea  Break 
Continue  "Hodellng** 
Lunch 

Continue  "Modeling" 

Coffee  and  Tea  Break 
vl 


Location 


Lecture  Room  B 


Dining  RooB  C 


Lecture  Room  B 


Dining  Room  C 
Senior  Lunch  Club 
Buffet 


Lecture  Rooa  B 


Dining  Room  C 
Senior  Lunch  Club 
Buffet 
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Agenda,  Continued 


Wednesdayi,  March  15  Seaaloii  Chairman  -  Dr.  A.  Watanabe 

3:30  p.n.  Technical  Session  Ijecture  Room  B 

"Toxicity  of  Fire  Gas" 

4:30  p.n.  Adjournnent 

Ihuraday.  March  16 

The  Panel  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Applied  ?hyslcs  Laboratory  (API)  In  Laurel,  Maryland. 

A  bus  will  leave  for  APL  at  7:40  a.m.  from  the  lobby  of  Building  225  on  the  Bureau's  campus. 
The  bus  will  also  stop  at  7:45  a.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Caithersburg,  Maryland,  to  pick  up 
the  Japanese  visitors  and  anyone  else  staying  there. 

9i00  a.n.  Presentation  on  APL  Fire  Prograas  Applied  Fhysles  Lab. 

Laurel,  Maryland 

9:45  a.m.  Session  Chairman  -  Dr.  A.  Watanabe 

Technical  Session 
"Toxicity  of  Fire  Gas" 

1;00  p.m.  Lunch 

2:00  p.m.  "Toxicity"  Continued 

5:30  p.m.  Reception 

6:30  p.m.  Dinner 

8:30  p.m.  Bus  departs  from  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  for  the  Holiday 

Inn,  Caithersburg,  Maryland,  and  Building  225,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Friday.  March  17  Session  Chairman  -  Dr.  J.  W.  Lyons 

9:00  a.m.  Open  Technical  Session  Lecture  Room  B 

10:30  a.m.  Coffee  and  Tea  Break 

10:45  a.m.  Resume  Technical  Session 

,       12:30  p.m.  Lunch  Dining  Room  C 

2:00  p.m.  Session  Chairn.in  -  Dr.  K.  Makano  Lecture  Room  B 

Closing  Joint  Session 
Reports  of  Technical  Sessions 
Reeolutiona 

4:30  p.m.  Adjournment 
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Third  iai»_Mi«Clng 


Minutes  of  the  Opentag  Session: 

Dr.    lohn  W.  :,vons,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation,  opened  the  Joint  session 
by  welcoming  the  delegation  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS) .    Ke  then 
reviewed  the  United  States'  and  Japanese  experience  with  unwanted  fire,  referred  to 
the  aueeeMes  of  the  UJNR  Wind  and  Seismic  Psnel,  end  discussed  the  foxaetlon  of  the 
Flte  Rasaareh  and  Ssfefcy  Psnel.    The  alx  topics  agreed  upon  at  the  first  Joint  Panel 
Meeting  at  NBfi  in  April  1976  were  discussed  at  the  second  Joint  Panel  J'eetini;  in 
Tokyo  la  October  1976.    The  Tokyo  meeting  was  called  very  useful  and  productive  by 
Dr.  Lyons.    Be  noted  tbet  the  Joint  Panel  had  agreed  to  a  third  aeetlns  In  ebeut  18 
months  at  KBS  and  to  review  three  of  the  topics  in  detail  -  toxicity  of  fire  gases, 
detection  and  smoke  properties,  and  modeling  -  and  the  other  three  only  in  brief 
progress  reports.     The  present  meeting  is  being  held  in  response  to  those  decisions. 
Dr.  Lyons  pointed  out  that  in  the  time  between  the  second  and  third  panel  meetings, 
one  exchange  of  a  professional  had  occurred,  naaely.  Prof.  Teral  of  Kyoto  University 
visited  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1977  under 
auspices  of  the  panel  and  had  spent  a  portion  of  that  time  at  NBS. 

Dr.  Lyons  noted  that  Dr.  Shirayama,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation, 
had  retired  fron  the  Building  Besearch  Institute  (BRI)  la  Telcyo  and  la  new  teaching 
at  Tsukuba  University.    Dr.  Lyons  welcoiaed  the  new  chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation, 
Dr.  K.  Nakano,  the  present  Director  of  BRI,  and  observed  that  Dr.  Nakano  is  no  stranger 
to  NBS,  having  been  here  earlier  as  a  nember  of  the  DJNR  Wind  and  Selsialc  Panel. 

Mr.  Magera,  Scientific  Attaehi  of  the  Japanese  Biibassy  In  ttashlngton,  D*C.  responded 

first  for  the  Japanese  delegation.    He  reviewed  events  leading  to  the  formation  of 
this  panel,  discussed  the  Wind  and  Seismic  Panel,  and  reported  that  a  new  UJNR  panel 

on  predicting  earthquakes  was  established  last  fall.     Dr.  Nakano  stated  his  pleasure 

at  Che  arrangements  and  said  chat  the  Japanese  delegation  was  looking  forward  to  a 
very  useful  acetlng.    The  delegations  wnre  Introduced  by  their  ehalrsan.    <See  list 
of  attendees  in  preceding  section.) 

Elections  were  then  ;ondarted  with  the  following  results:    Dr.  J.W.  Lyons  to  be 
chairman  of  the  opening  session.  Dr.  K.  Makano  to  be  chairman  of  Che  closing  session. 
Dr.  tf,  Berl  and  Mr.  A.  Wstanaba  to  serve  ss  the  resolutions  coHlttee. 

The  Vinutes  of  the  second  Joint  Panel  Meeting  in  Tokyo  were  approved  as  printed  In 
the  Proceedings,  Vo! .  2.    Dr.  Lvons  '.ntticated  his  pleasure  with  the  appearance  of  the 
two  volume  proceedings  of  Che  second  Jolnc  Panel  MeeCing.    He  stated  that  the  United 
States  will  undertake  to  publish  the  proeeedlnge  of  the  third  Joint  Panel  Meeting. 

The  agenda  for  the  week  was  then  reviewed  In  detail  and  approved  with  minor  modifications. 
Procedural  detells  for  the  sessiona  were  discussed  Cully. 

The  opening  sessitm  adjourned  after  the  foregoing  dlscussifms  were  completed. 
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SMOKE  DETECTOR  DESIGN  AND  SMOKE  PROPERTIES'^ 
Richard  H.  Bukowski  and  George  w.  Mulholland 


The  importance  of  a  reference  photometer  and  reference  ioni- 
zation detector  in  improving  the  reliability  of  smoko  detectors  is 
discussed.    Recent  developments  in  smoke  detector  technology  are 
highlighted  and  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  experience  in 
regard  to  detector  performance  is  summarized.     Comparison  of  the 
theoretically  predicted  response  of  smoke  detectors  as  a  function 
of  particle  size  with  measured  values  is  given.     \  monodisperse 
aerosol  generator,  an  electrical  aerosol  analyzer  with  a  size 
sensitivity  from  0.01  to  1  m,  and  an  optical  particle  counter 
arc  described.     The  size  distribution,  mass  and  number  concentra- 
tion, optical  density,  and  coagulation  frequency  for  smoke  from 
burning  heptane  and  smoldering  cotton  lamp  wick  are  presented.  Tt 
is  shown  that  a  Junge  type  size  distribution  provides  a  good  fit  to 
the  measured  size  distribution  for  both  fresh  and  aged  smoke. 

Key  words:     Aerosol  generators;   detector  testers;  fire  detectors; 
ionization  detectors;   light-scattering  detectors;  particle  size 
distribution;  smoke;  smoke  detectors. 


This  paper  consists  of  two  parts.     The  first  part  concentrates  on  smoke 
detector  design  (sections  1-8)  and  the  second  part  consists  of  recent  research 
on  smoke  aerosol  properties  pertinent  to  smoke  detection  (sections  9-14) . 

Smoke  detectors,   particularly  the  residential  variety,  have  undergone  an 
extremely  rapid  growth  in  sales  to  where  they  are  currently  being  compared 
with  digital  watches,  pocket  calculators,  and  citizens  band  radios  in  popu- 
larity.   In  the  last  five  years,  residential  smoke  detectors  have  grown  from 

annual  salcp  in  the  U.S.  o;  loss  than  a  ''"•.v  hundred  ^honp^nd  to  a  market  level 
of  twelve  to  i^^urteen  miil^^r.  lia  the  caiejiUcir  year  luu  Wiii  note  in 

figure  1    (which  gives  actual  sales  estimates  prior  to  1977  and  our  projections 
for  1977  and  beyond)  that  the  1977  sales  were  two  million  units  ahead  of  our 
projection  made  in  May  of  1977. 

Because  NFPA  records  indicate  that  approximately  75%  of  the  U.S.  fire 
deaths  occur  in  residences  and  because  studies   [l]'^  have  indicated  that  almost 
half  of  these  residential  fire  deaths  could  be  prevented  by  the  widespread  use 
of  residential  smoke  detectors,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impact  of  these  sales 
on  the  reduction  of  U.S.  fire  losses  can  be  great. 

The  vastly  increased  sales  volume  as  well  as  technical  devolopmcnts  in 
electronics  have  resulted  in  greatly  decreased  prices  in  the  marketplace.  For 
example,   in  1971  residential  smoke  detectors  cost  an  average  of   $125  per  unit. 
Currently,  a  number  o£  detectors  are  available  for  under  $20  per  unit  retail 


This  paper  was  presented  at  the  Third  Joint  Panel  Meeting  of  the  United 
states  and  Japan  Natural  Resources  (U.J.N.R.)  Panel  on  Fire  Research  and 

Safety,  March  1978. 

Numbers  in  brackets  tefer  to  the  literature  references  listed  at  the 
end  of  this  paper. 
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f$?S  qT'cra-'TO  -  figure  21.     Whiln  "Anrr.-iRed  cost,  extensive  consumer  interest, 
and  larye-scale  national  diver tisiny  have  all  contributed  to  this  increased 
sales  volume  it  can  also  bo  readily  understood  that  the  perfor unnro  and 
quality  of  the  devices  is  critical  in  achieving  the  projected  impact  on  fire 
losses.    For  this  reason,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Center  for  Fire 
Research  is  deeply  involved  and  committed  to  work  which  will  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  the  design,  performance,  and  proper  use  of  smoke 
detectors . 


1971  1977 


NO.UNITS 
SOLD 

50,000 

12-14  MILLION 

UNIT 
PRICE 

$  125 

$  25 

Figure  2.     Comparison  of  smoke  detector  sales  and  average 
retail  cost  —  1971  and  1977. 


2.     POTENTIAL  PSOBLEH  AREAS 

Identified  problem  areas  with  residential  smoke  detectors  can  be  divided 
into  three  broad  categories.  These  are  false  alarms,  performance  and  design r 
and  reliability. 

The  primary  cause  of  false  alarms  in  residential  applications  is  cooking. 
Technically,   this  is  a  difficult  problem  to  overcome  since  the  cooking  process 
produces  particulates  of  similar  size  ranges  and  concentrations  to  those  seen 
in  hostile  fires.    Our  feeling  is  that,  for  most  applications,  optimum  choice 
of  type  of  detector  and  placement  within  the  dwelling  can  preclude  most  false 
alarm  problems  from  cooking.     Also,  a  recent  survey   [2]   has  indicated  that  the 
false  alarm  problem  with  residential  detectors  may  not  be  as  large  as  was 
originally  thought.     Survey  data  indicate  that,  of  the  people  contacted  who 
own  loaidential  dCteCtOrs,  96%  rarely  or  never  experienced  a  false  alarm. 
Also,  97%  of  those  people  contacted  indicated  that  they  were  completely 
satisfied  with  the  device  purchased. 

with  regard  to  design  and  performance,   the  problems  are  more  complex. 
As  the  market  has  grown,  ni  inv  companies  have  begun  manufacturing  residential 
detectors.    Some  of  those  companies  have  invested  little  in  research  and  have 
designed  detectors  strictly  by  trial  and  error.    This  has  led  to  marginal 
designs  and  marginal  performance.    More  recently,  a  number  of  semi-conductor 
manufacturers  [3]  have  begun  marketing  smoke  detector  Integrated  circuits 
containing  all  necessary  electronics  except  for  the  sensing  chamber,  power 
source,  and  sounding  device   (figure  3) .     'Two  manufacturers  arc  producing 
ionization  chamber 9  which  can  be  connectad  to  these  smoke  detector  integrated 

circuits,  which  essentially  eliminates  the  need  for  any  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  final  manufacturer.    Thus,  more  and  more  dependence 
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NATIONAL  SEMICONDUCTOR  LM1801 

X 

a)  RCA  has  aloo  introduced  an  integrated  circuit  for  smoke  detectors 
(model  CA3097) . 

Figure  3.    Current  smoke  detector  integrated  circuits  [3]. 


la  b«i.ng  placed  on  the  role  a£   the  approving  laboratory  for  assurance  that 
marginal  or  poorly  performing  units  are  not  marketed.     Thus,   the  need  for 
strict  approval  standards  which  assure  a  fairly  high  minimum  level  of 
performance  has  become  increasingly  importamt. 

Another  complicating  factor  in  the  poor  design  and  performance  area  has 
been  the  cost  competition  in  the  marketplace.     Price  erosion  has  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  "value  engineering"  being  used  in  smoke  detector  designs. 
Minimizing  production  cost  and  very  large  production  volumes  have  increased 

the  impact  of  porfrr~n:i-e  problems  which  do  not  show  up  until  the  detector 
is  in  the  field.     Thia  situation  has  led  to  three  ma"jor  smoke  detector  recalls 
in  this  country  in  the  last  two  years  and  the  possibility  that  additional 
recalls  may  involve  millions  of  units  instead  of  the  hundred  thousand  or  less 
involved  in  the  first  three  product  recalls. 

The  third  problem  area  of  reliability  is  again  a  complex  factor.  Based 
on  current  failure  rate  predictions,   the  average  residential  smoke  detector 
is  expected  to  last  on  the  order  of  15  to  20  years  before  it  has  to  be  replaced. 
It  would  bo  desirable  to  design  a  detector  such  that  any  failure  which  would 
prevent  its  detection  o£  a  fire  would  be  indicated  to  the  homeowner  by  some 
type  of  trouble  signal.    Taken  to  the  extreme,  this  would  result  in  an 
extremely  expensive  unit.    Thus,  the  approach  taken  has  been  to  try  to 
maximize  the  reliability  of  the  device  without  significantly  impacting  its 
retail  cost.     Attempts  are  being  made  to  devise  a  realistic  method  by  which 
the  failure  rate  of  a  given  smoke  detector  design  can  be  predicted  mathemati- 
cally.    While  this  project   is  still   in  its   initial  stages,   we  hope  tO  have 

some  ans%fers  to  this  question  by  the  end  of  1978.  Figure  4  shows  a  general 
curve  of  the  variation  of  failure  rate  with  time,  valid  for  most  electronic 

products  [4] .    Our  goal  is  to  have  point  A  when  the  unit  leaves  the  factory 
and  point  B  at  25  to  30  years  a£ter  sale. 
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Figure  4.     Typical  variation  of  failure  rate  with  time  [4]. 


3.     PHILOSOPHY  OF  APPROVAL  STANDARDS 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  product  approval  standards  for  residential 

smoke  detectors  are  becoming  increasingly  i~rortant  due  to  the  large  numbers 
of  units  and  designs  available.      In  the  pasL,    Lhe  philosophy  of  the  U.S. 
approval  staiiLnt  hi  has  been  essentially  to  try  to  duplicate  the  conditions 
of  a  few  specific  fires  to  which  the  detector  might  be  exposed,     while  this 
philosophy  has  worked  fairly  well  in  the  past,  we  feel  that  the  philosophy 
used  by  the  European  approval  standards  would  be  better.    This  philosophy  is 
not  to  duplicate  a  few  specific  fires  at  random  but  to  design  tests  which 
exaggerate  the  differences  between  the  units  tested  and  which  expose  the 
detector  to  a  bracketing  range  of  conditions  that  might  be  expected  but  not 
necessarily  any  specific  "real  life"  fire  type.    With  regard  to  the  detection 
performance  testing  of  smoke  detectors,  for  example,  one  would  design  a  set  of 
full-scale  tests  which  expose  the  detector  to  a  range  of  particle  sizes,  number 
concentrations,   and  refractive  indices  so  that   the  reaction  of  the  device  to 
any  particular  combination  of  these  variables  within  the  extremes  tested  could 
be  estimated. 


4.     REFERENCE  IHSTRUHENTATION 

Both  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  use  of  smoke  detectors  and  the 
increasing  desire  for  additional  knowledge  about  their  performance  has  resulted 
In  a  large  amount  of  testing  being  conducted  by  various  organizations.  More 
and  more  data  are  being  generated  which  can  be  highly  useful  in  expanding  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.    But,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  people  conducting 
tests  has  demonstrated  the  problems  in  comparability  of  the  data  obtained  from 
different  sources. 
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Basically,  the  comparability  problems  arise  from  the  large  variety  of 
instrumentation  being  used  to  take  smoke  measurements  in  tho  tosts.  For 
example,  the  lamp  color  temperature  and  receiver  spectral  sensitivity  of  most 
pho'tometers  is  not  consistent  or  even  specified.     Therefore,  we  have  developed 
a  specification  for  a  reference  photometer  (figure  5)  which  we  are  proposing 
as  one  such  instrument.    This  photometer  consists  of  a  tungsten  filament 
light  source    (figure  6)   of  a  specified  color  •-•-•r-poraturc  trancinittinq  a 
collimated  beam  of  light  through  a  one-meter  path   length  to  a  receiving 
element   (figure  7)   with  a  spectral  response  matching  that  of  the  human  eye. 
By  using  the  human  eye  response  we  hope  not  only  to  have  a  reference  instru- 
ment by  which  to  relate  smoke  detector  response  but  also  to  be  able  to  take 
measureinents  which  relate  to  human  visibility  through  smoke.     While  these 
measurements  would  not  take  into  account  the  irritability  of  the  smoke,  we 
feel  that  the  measurements  will  be  meaningful  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
time  available  to  people  in  a  fire  area  for  escape  or  rescue. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  photometer,  we  are  evaluating  a  reference 
measuring  ionization  chamber  developed  by  a  Swiss  firm  (figure  8) .    Since  the 
photometer  is  not  responsive  to  particles  smaller  than  about  0.3  micrometers 
in  diameter,  the  photometer  will  not  correlate  well  with  the  output  signal 
from  an  ionization  chamber.    Thus,  %rtiere  ouch  CMarelations  are  necessary,  some 
type  of  reference  ionization  chamber  is  necessary.    This  Swiss  design  is  being 
evaluated  by  us  and  others  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  best  design  thus  far  proposed. 

Another  instrumentation  problem  that  we  are  workinq  on  is   Lha-::  of  refer- 
ence test  aerosols.    Many  people  in  fire  research  agree  that  the  combustion 
generated  aerosols  now  used  for  small-scale  test  purposes  are  too  variable. 

Such  parameters  as  material,  density,  moisture  content,  thermal  history, 
ambient  conditions,  and  others,  have  a  great  effect  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  aerosol  generated.     Thus  we  feel   that  a  mechanicrally  generated  aerosol  is 
the  only  practical  solution  to  eliminating  or  minimizing  these  variables. 
To  this  end,  we  are  developing  two  types  of  aerosol  generators.    One  will  be 
a  highly  precise  generator  for  laboratory  use  in  small-scale  test  compartments; 
the  other  will  be  a  less  precise,  but  easy  to  use,  portable  unit  for  testing 
installed  smoke  detectors  in  the  fiold.     Tho  field  unit  could  bo  used  to 
determine  the  sensitivity  of  an   installed  detector  instead  of  just  determining 
whether  or  not   it    is  operating   as    is  nov  done.      A  description  of  these  aerOSOl 
generators  is  given  in  sections  11  and  14  of  this  paper. 


Many  technical  developments  have  been  made  over  the  last  few  years  in 
smoke  detector  design.    Battery  operated  residential  detectors  which  initially 
used  special  batteries  which  were  expensive  and  hard  to  obtain  are  being 
replaced  by  designs  using  caaaaon  batteries  which  are  more  available  and 

inexpensive.     Also,  new  concepts  in  tho  circuitry  that  monitor  the  battery 
condition  have  been  made.     Several  detecrors  now  on  tho  market  monitor  the 
battery   for  bot;i  terminal   -/olV-age  and   internal   resistance  build-up  which 
could  prevent  the  operation  of  the  sounding  device  in  a  fire  situation. 

Detector  enclosure  and  chamber  designs  are  making  more  use  of  basic 

theoretical  parameters  with  great  improvements  in  detection  performance  being 
seen.  Mow  types  of  sounding  devices  are  being  investigated  which  have  better 
frequency  characteristics  for  audibility,  higher  reliability,  and  lower  power 
consumption. 

Ionization  detectors  sure  being  produced  with  less  radioactive  material 

and  a  new  detector  using  a  beta  source  is  now  being  marketed  for  commercial 
applications.     Designs  of  some  newer  ionization  detectors  exhibit  increased 
sensitivity  to  larger  particles.    The  lack  of  this  capability  has  been  a 
performance  drawback  in  the  past. 
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Photoelectric  detectors  are  alrost  exclusively  using  long  life  1 inht- 
emitting  diode  (L£D)  light  sources,  more  efficient  scattering  angles,  and 
light  receivers  and  circuit  designs  which  minimise  time  constant  problems 
which  had  been  encountered  in  earlier  LED  designs.     More  photoelectric 
detectors  are  using  electronic  ambient  light  rejection  which  eliminates  the 
need  for  restrictive  light-tight  chambers  which  slow  their  response  to  fire 
produced  aerosols.    Photoelectric  detectors  in  particular  are  also  making 
better  use  of  mechanical  or  electrical  test  features  which  allow  testing  of 
the  entire  detector  circuit  (including  basic  smoke  sensitivity)  simply  by 
pushing  an  external  button.    This  has  cone  a  long  way  from  the  original  test 
buttons  which  did  nothing  more  than  connect  the  horn  to  the  battery. 


Considerable  emphasis  in  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  (CFR)  has  centered 
on  obtaining  a  better  theoretical  understanding  of  aerosol  properties  and  design 
parameters  which  can  affect  the  response  of  smoke  detectors.     To  this  end,  the 
following  summary  of  such  theoretical  considerations  has  been  assembled  from 
open  literature  reference  sources,  from  results  of  tests  conducted  by  CFR 
staff  and  others,  and  In  some  cases  from  observations  by  the  authors. 


The  general  operation  of  an  ionization  chamber  can  be  described  in  the 
following  way.     The  chamber  consists  of  a  source  of  ionizing  radiation 
f  oriir:ioned  between  two  electrodes  across  which  an  electric  potential  is 
maintained  (figure  9) .     The  radiation  source  emits  alpha  particles  (helium 
nuclei)  or  beta  particles  (electrons)  at  relatively  high  energies   (e.g.  5,48 
Mev  for  amerlcium  241  alpha  particles) ,  creating  positive  ions  by  removing 
electrons  from  gas  molecules  along  their  path.    The  low  energy  electron  released 
rapidly  attaches  to  a  neutral  gas  molecule  which  becomes  a  negative  ion. 

These  ions  are  then  drawn  to  the  electrodes   {positive  ions  to  the  negative 
electrodes  and  vice  versa)  where  they  give  up  their  charge.     This  charge 

transfer  represents  a  small  (~10  ^  ^  A)  current  flow  through  the  air  space 
between  the  electrodes. 

There  are  t*«>  ways  in  which  an  ion  can  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 

nlnctrnde  and  give  nn  its  charge.     ""hnse  are  by  recombination    {random  collision 
with  an  oppositely  charged  ion)  or  by  being  carried  out  of  the  chamber  by 
convective  airflow  before  reaching  the  electrode. 

Some  amount  of  recombination  takes  place  in  most  ion  chambers  but  is 
self -limiting.    That  is,  the  reconbinatlon  rate  is  related  to  the  ion  density; 
the  greater  the  density  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  random  collision.  Thus, 

any  chamber  will  have  an  equilibrium  condition  where  the  recombination  rate 

and  ion  density  will  be  constant. 

iJormally,  the  ion  velocities  are  high  enough  and  the  convective  flow 
rate  low  enough  so  that  most  ions  reach  the  electrodes,     when  smoke  particles 
«iDteur  the  chamber,  these  particles  capture  ions,  reducing  their  velocity  by 
several  orders  of  magnitude  due  to  the  increased  mass  of  the  particle-ion 
pair  (figure  10) .     This  reduced  velocity  allows  the  pair  to  be  carried  from 
the  chamber  before  reaching  the  electrode,  reducing  the  charge  transfer  and 
thereby  the  chamber  current,    it  is  this  reduction  in  current  which  is  used 
to  trigger  the  alarm. 

An  alpha  particle  leaving  the  surface  of  americium  241   (Am)  will  create 
an  equal  number  of  possitive  and  negative  ions  for  a  distance  of  about  4  cm 
(the  meari  r;inge  of  nn  a".pl.,~i  priviAc\c'  of  this  energy  in  air  at  STP)    ['•]  .  T 
the  electrode  spacing  in  the  chamber  is  4  cm  or  less,  a  bipolar  chamber  results 
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(figure  11).  That  is,  ions  o£  both  polarities  exist  in  the  entire  chamber. 
If,  however,  the  electrode  spacing  is  greater  than  4  cm,  a  unipolar  chamber 
is  created  (figure  12)  .  The  unipolar  chnnb.^r  has  one  region  where  both  ion 
polarities  are  present  (in  this  case  :.i  the  tirst  4  cm  from  the  source)  and 
a  region  where  ions  of  only  one  p:)lari*;y  are  present.  These  two  regions  are 
separated  by  a  space  charge  region  which  acts  to  stabilize  the  ion  concentra- 
tion in  the  unipolar  region. 

Another  way  of  producing  a  unipolar  chamber  is  to  reduce  the  travel 
distance  of  the  alpha  particles  to  less  than  4  cm  by  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  outer  gold  plating  on  the  americium.     A  gold  thickness  of  6.6  utn  will 
reduce  the  alpha  particles  range  to  0.45  cm  in  air  [5]. 

7.1    Particle  Size 

Hosoraann   [6]   derived  a  semi-empirical  equation  for  the  relative  chamber 
signal  of  a  bipolar  ionization  chamber.    Scheidweiler  [7]  expressed  this 
equation  as  follows: 


Nd„ 

s  -  — £  +   1  -1/1— ^)   +  1  (1) 

2tj 


3  /oq 


and       n    ■   »    chamber  constant  (2) 

C 

where    S    >    relative  chamber  signal    °  4^ 

o 

N    =    nufiA>er  of  particles  of  size  d^ 

=    particle  diameter 

P 

a    -    recombination  coefficient 

q    ■    ion  generation  rate 

C    -    Bricard  capture  coefficient 

Litton  has  developed  a  detailed  mathematical  model  for  an  ionization  chamber 
[8]   and  finds  that  Hosemann's  semi-empirical  equation  agrees  within  a  few 
percent  with  his  model  results  for  all  values  of  the  quantity  Nd  /n.     Por  lOW 
concentrations  of  a  smoke  aerosol  equation  (1)  reduces  to:  ^ 

S    «    Nd  (3) 

That  is,  the  output  signal  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  times 
the  particle  diameter.     In  this  relation,  the  proportionality  constant  is  a 
function  of  the  chamber  design  parameters  and  would  thus  be  slightly  different 
for  different  chamber  designs. 

Equations   (1)  and  (3)  are  for  monodisperso  aerosols.     For  polydisperse 

aerosols,  equation  (3)  is  simply  summed  over  the  particle  size  distribution 
as  follows: 

3     -  (4) 
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Figure  11.     Bipolar  ionization  chamber. 
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Figure  12.     Unipolar  ionization  cheuober. 
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When  using  this  general  relation,  one  muat  keep  in  mind  that  an  aerosol 

particle  size  distribution  is  dynamic,  varying  with  timo  and  distance  from 
the  generation  source.     The  partxcle  diameter  will  tend  to  increase  due  to 
coagulation  effects  which  are  related  principally  to  time  and  concentration. 
Also,  particularly  in  combustion  aerosols,  the  particle  size  distribution 
being  generated  can  change  as  a  function  of  temperature  of  condbustion, 
material  and  Its  density,  moisture  content,  and  other  factors. 

'ivhnn  one   lookn  at  coaaulatior.  of    liquid  aerosol  droplct.s   or  aerosols 

composed  o£  solid  nuclei  with  condensed  liquid  exteriors  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  number  concentration  for  a  fixed  mass  concentration  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  diameter  cubed.     Thus,   if  the  aerosol  diameter  doubles,  the 
number  concentration  would  be  reduced  by  i/3   so   tha-   the  overall  effect  would 
be  the  reduction  of   the  relative  chamber  signal   by  a   factor  of  4*     The  effect 
of  coagulation  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  13. 

7.2    High  Air  Velocities 

Since  the  basic  principle  of  operation  of  the  ionization  detector  involves 
a  small   flow  of  current  created  by  the  transfer  of  charge  across  the  chamber, 
any  factor  which  interferes  with  this  charge  transfer  will  affect  the  chamber 
current  and  therefore  the  response.    The  effect  of  high  air  velocities  is  to 

blow  the  charged  ions  from  the  chamber  before  they  can  reach  the  electrodes 
and  give  up  their  charge.     Since,  under  these  conditions  the  charge  transfer 
would  be  reduced,   the  cliamber  current  would  also  be  reduced,  moving  it  toward 
alarm.    This  would  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  sensitivity  but  can  also 
cause  a  false  alarm  if  the  velocity  is  sufficient  to  remove  enough  ions.  In 
his  convective  nodei,  Litton  [8]  derived  the  following  relation  for  the  limits 
of  convective  flow  in  the  chaniber: 

Is      '  HI 

mobility  of  charged  smoke  particle 

average  electric  field 
convective  velocity  in  the  chamber 

mobility  of  an  ion. 


Design  factors  which  car.  compensate  for  this  effect  would  be  velocity 
shicldinq  by  nechanical  means,    incroasir.q  the   ionic  velocity    (and  therefore, 
the   ionic  momentum)    through  the  use  of  hi  gher  electrode  collection  potent  ials 
or  the  use  of  the  unipolar  type  chamber  design.     Since  the  unipolar  chamber 
contains  a  space  charge  region,  this  region  tends  to  act  as  a  buffer, 
releasing  more  ions  into  the  unipolar  region  when  the  ion  concentration  falls 
below  equilibrium.    This  essentially  stabilizes  the  chamber  performance  over 
a  much  broader  range  of  air  velocities  than  with  a  bipolar  chamber  design.  A 
comparison  of  the  change  in  chamber  current  with  increasing  air  velocity  was 
given  by  Scheidweller  [7]  and  is  shown  In  figure  13. 

7.3    Low  Air  Velocities 

Equation  5  also  shows  th.at  the  effects  of  low  air  velocities  are  almost 
a  converse  of  the  high  velocity  effects.    That  is*  low  velocities  can  allow 
charged  smoke  particles  to  reach  the  electrodes  and  discharge  before  the  con- 
vective flow  through  the  chamber  can  move  them  out  of  the  chamber.  This 
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Figure  13.    influence  of  wind  on  a  unipolar  and  a  bipolar 

ionization  chamber. 


condition  can  result  in  an  increase  in  chamber  current  and  a  corresponding 
loss  of  sensitivity.     This  effect  may  be  a  partial  explanation   (along  with 
increased  particle  diameters  and  decreased  number  concentrations)  of  the 
apparent  loss  in  sensitivity  of  ionization  detectors  to  smoldering  fires. 


7.4    Chamber  Oesign 

7.4.1    Source  Strength 

The  chamber  constant  (eq.  2)  is  a  function  of  the  volumetric  ion  genera- 
tion rate,  q   (which  is  established  by  the  source  strength),   the  recombination 
coefficient,  a,  and  Bricard's  capture  coefficient,  C.     The  ion  generation  rate 
(q)    is  the  only  parameter  which   is  arfected  by  the  detector  design,   the  other 
parameters  (a  and  C)  being  determined  by  the  properties  of  the  aerosol  and 
ions. 

Prom  equations  (1)  and  (2)   in  the  limit  of  low  particle  concentrations 
it  13  seen  that  the  detector  sensitivity  is  ipiveraely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  ion  generation  rate  and  thus  the  source  strength.  In 
practice  the  advantage  of  the  increased  sensitivity  with  decreased  source 
strength  must  be  balanced  against  the  reduction  in  the  signal  to  noise  ratio 
as  the  source  strength  is  reduced.    This  effect  can  be  seen  in  the  new  fi 
source  detectors  which  operate  at  vory  low  source  strength  and  chamber  currents 
(several  orders  of  raagnitudo  below  typical   -i  source  detectors).     The  6  detector 
will  detoc't   tho  ovtiromoly  small   [oar  Licul  a  tor.   from  burriing  a'.rohoi    to  v/hich 
most  a  detectors  will  not  respond.    The  3  detector,  however,  has  had  to 
incorporate  extensive  RF  shielding  and/  in  addition  to  the  normal  sensing  and 
reference  chandbers  a  third  tbalance)  chanber  is  used  to  obtain  acceptable 
stability. 
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7.4.2    Electrode  Spacing 


If  the  chamber  electrodes  are  closer  than  the  alpha  particle  path  length, 
the  alpha  particles  will  not  produce  the  maximura  nuinber  of  ion  pairs  possible. 

If  the  electrode  spacing  is  greater  than  the  alpha  particle  path  length, 
a  unipolar  chamber  results.     When  determining  proper  electrode  spacing,  one 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  thickness  of  gold  outer  foil  plating  of  the  ioni- 
zation source  greatly  affects  the  alpha  particle  path  length.    \b  was  explained 
earlier,  an  unplated  source  will  have  an  alpha  particle  path  length  of  4.04  cm 
in  air   fit  STP) .     Addition  of  a  6.6  um  thickness  gold  foil  reduces  the  alpha 
particle  path  length  to  0.4  5  cm.     From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  plating 
thickness  is  extremely  critical  and  that  very  small  nonunif ormities  in  the 
plating  thickness  can  have  great  effects  on  the  uniformity  of  chamber  ioni- 
zation. 

Si.m'Jii  and  A;-;;;iark    [9]    invcstiiaatad  tni::-  effect  of  elcccrcdc  spacing  on  the 
ion  chamber  response  both  experimentally  and  theoretically  for  a  parallel 
plate  electrode  design.    The  detector  sensitivity,  tl/l  ,  was  measured  as  a 
function  of  electrode  spacing,  D,  for  a  fixed  value  of  the  ratio  of  potential 
difference   !,  to  electrode  spacing,   ?/D  =  constant.     *.s  the  plate  separation 
was  ^.ncreaaed  from  3  cm  to  5  cm,   the  sens.tivizy  increased  by  approximately 
100%.     For  zhis  experiment  the  range  of  the  u  particle  was  3  cm  so  in  one 
case  the  chamber  is  bipolar  while  in  the  other,  there  is  a  unipolar  region  in 
the  chamber.    The  model  calculation,  which  includes  the  effect  of  space 
charge  in  the  field  equation,  was  found  to  agree  with  the  experimental  results. 


7.4.3    Electrode  Bias  Voltage 

As  shown  in  equation  (5) ,  if  the  bias  voltage  on  the  chamber  electrodes 
is  low,  the  ion  velocity  is  low  and  there  is  more  chance  of  reconbination 

with  opposite  ions  before  the  electrode  is  reached.     Mso  due  to  lower  ion 
momentum,  the  velocity  at  which  captured  ions  can  be  blown  from  the  chamber 
is  reduced. 

If  the  electrode  bias  voltage  is  high,  there  is  less  chance  of  recontbina- 

tion  and  less  chance  that  captured  ions  can  bp  blo'.vn  from  the  chamber;  but 
the  radioactive  source  strength  must  be  increased  to  maintain  proper  ion 
densities.    Thm  can  be  a  prublem  in  countries  %fhere  maximum  source  strength 
specifications  are  set  by  law. 

In  the  first  case,  the  effect  is  an  ion  chamber  inordinately  sensitive 
to  air  movement.    In  the  second  case,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  sensitivity 
of  the  chamber  (unless  the  source  strength  is  increased) . 

Litton  (5)  has  studied  the  effect  of  the  electrode  bias  voltage  on  the 
chamber  performance.    He  finds  that  equation  (2)  is  valid  provided  the 
chamber  current  is  low  compared  to  the  saturation  current  (l/lg  *  0.4).  As 

the  current  increases  above  this  ratio,  the  chamber  response  depends  on  the 
electrode  bias  voltage  as  well  as  the  source  strenqth.     For  a  given  source 
strength  and  electrode  gecnetry  Litton  found  that  there  exists  an  optiniun- 
bias  voltage  for  which  the  current  difference  is  a  maximum.    He  also  found 
that  an  increase  in  the  source  strength       will  shift  the  electrode  bias  ^ 
at  which  &I  is  a  maximum  approximately  as 'the  square  root  of  8^. 

7.4.4     Outer  Shell  Design 

The  design  of  the  outer  chamber  shell  relates  to  the  high  and  low  aerosol 
velocity  effects.    If  the  shell  is  too  open,  the  higher  aerosol  velocity 
problem  is  enhanced  and  if  too  restricted,  the  low  air  velocity  problem  is 
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enhanced  or  the  aerosol  stream  may  take  the  path  of  least  resistance  and 
by-pasa  the  chaiiib«r  completely. 


Thfi  Qutor  onclosuro  of   t:he  detector  c^i^^   :il30  he  critical.      If   too  open, 
the  unit  may  be  susceptible  to  false  alarm  at  high  airflows  and  if  too 
restricted f  the  unit  nay  alarm  slowly  due  to  delayed  smoke  entry.  This 
effect  was  demonstrated  in  an  experiment  conducted  by  MBS  a  few  years  ago. 
Two  detectors  (A  and  B) ,  identical  except  for  their  enclosures,  were  tested 
for  sensitivity  to  smoke  at  varying  air  velocities.     One  unit   (A)  would  not 
alarm  for  any  smoke  concentration  at  a  flow  of  0.076  m/s  (15  fpm) ,  while  the 
Other  (B)  showed  only  a  small  decrease  in  alarm  point  at  this  velocity. 
Conversely r  one  unit  (B)  %«ould  give  a  false  alarm  at  a  flow  of  only  1.5  m/s 
(300  fpm)  while  the  other  (A)  was  stable  to  much  higher  velocities. 

In  addition  to  velocity  effects,  the  following  factors  should  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  proper  enclosure  design. 

1.  The  electric  fields  generated  in  the  periidieral  detector  circuitry 
can  affect  the  chandler  operation. 

2.  Current  leakage  patfis  on  high   impetJcrice  components  or  on 
insulators  in  the  sensing  chamber  can  cause  false  alarms  or 
non-operation . 

3.  Adhesion  of  charged  aerosol  particles  to  external  plastic  parts 

that  have  acquired  a  static  charge  can  reduce  the  nuiiber  of  the 
small  particles  reaching  the  sensing  chamber. 


Most  photoelectric  detectors  in  common  use  operate  on  the  liqht-scattering 
principle.     The  scnsina  chamber  contains  a  source  of   liaht  and  a  light  receiver 
at  some  angle  to  the  light  beam  arranged  so  that  the  receiver  does  not  normally 
receive  any  of  the  transmitted  light  (see  figure  14).    when  smoke  particles 
enter  the  scattering  volume  (the  volume  of  space  which  intersects  both  the 
light  beam  and  viewing  region  of  the  receiver) ,  light  is  scattered  onto  the 
receiver.     This  increase  in  luminous  flux  on  the  receiver  is  proportional  to 
the  concentration  of  smoke  particles  and  is  used  to  trigger  the  alarm. 

Early  light-scattering  detectors  used  short  lived  incandescent  lamps  (1- 
5  year  average  life)  and  photoresistive  receivers.    Newer  designs  use  light- 

err.ittin-7  diodes  as   the   light  source    (30  year  or  more  life)   and  silicon 
receivers    (photodiodes ,   phototransistors ,   and  silicon  cells).     Newer  designs 
have  also  eliminated  the  need  for  a  darkened  sensing  ch.anber    (to  elinunate 
effects  of  ambient  light;  by  using  pulsed  LED's  and  electronic  circuits  which 
reject  the  anibient  signal.    Elimination  of  this  chamber  has  greatly  improved 
the  performance  by  allowing  much  freer  entry  of  smoke  to  the  sensing  optics. 


The  output  signal  from  a  scattering  type  detector  optical  assembly  is 
affected  by  particle  dianeter,  complex  refractive  index,  scattering  angle, 

scattcrinrr  volume,    liqht  wavelength,   and  particle  shape.      Tn  general,  the 
basic   theory  of   light  scattering  is  only  well  defined  tor  spherical  particles. 

Some  limited  calculations  are  available  for  a  few  other  shapes  such  as 
cylinders  and  ellipsoids. 


7.S    Detector  Enclosure  Design 


8.     PHOTOELECTRIC  DETECTORS 


8.1    Particle  Size 
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Figure  14.    Light-scattering  detector  optic*. 


The  effect  of  particle  sise  falls  into  three  regione  defined  essentially 
by  the  ratio  of  particle  size  to  light  wavelength  [10].    These  three  regions 

are  given  below: 


Rayleigh  Region        <  0.1 

* 

Mie  Region  O.lx    <  <  4a 

* 

Bricard  Region    d      >  4x 


Limit  varies  with  refractive  index. 


In  the  Rayleigh  scattering  region,  the  output  signal  is  essentially  propor- 
tional to  the  6th  power  of  the  particle  diameter. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  Mie  region  is  not  clearly  defined  as  it  varies  as 
a  function  of  particle  refractive  index.    \t  the  Hie-Rayleigh  boundary » 
the  chamber  output  signal  is  proportional  to  the  particle  diameter  to  the  6th 
power  and  can  oscillate  in  a  damped  sinusoidal  manner  until  at  the  Mie- 
Bricard  boundary  it  is  proportional  to  d    squared.     The  frequency  of 
oscillation  is  a  function  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  particle. 

For  particles  larger  than  about  4X  the  theories  of  geometric  optics 

(Bricard,  Fraunhoffer  diffraction)  predominate.  In  this  region  the  signal  is 
essentially  proportional  to  the  particle  diameter  squared. 
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8.2    Scattering  Angle 


The  angular  intensity  distribution  of  light  scattered  by  parLicles  varies 
with  particle  size  (d^) ,  shape,  and  refractive  index  (M) .     An  example  of  such 

an  angular  distribution  is  given  in  figure  15  [10] .  This  is  for  Hie  scattaring 
(particle  diauneter  greater  than  one  tenth  of  the  wavelength)  for  a  narrow  band 

polydisperse  aerosol  wi  i  h  M  -  1.33   (water  vapor).     While  the  distribution  will 
vary  with  the  above  raRnt.ioned  parrimfiters  for  other  size  ranges,   the  same 
general  characteristics  arc  observed.     Thav.  is,   the  greatest  intensity  is  in 
the  forward  direction,  decreasing  to  a  minimum  around  dO'-lOO^  and  increasing 
again  to  a  final  value  less  than  the  initial  value  In  the  back  scatter  area* 
Only  in  the  case  of  perfectly  reflecting  Spheres  Is  back  scatter  intensity 
greater  than  forward  scatter. 

From  this  characteristic  one  can  deduce  that  a  snail/  forward  angle 
exhibits  the  best  signal  levels  for  most  aerosols  while  angles  around  90* 
would  generally  give  the  lowest  signal  levels. 


8.3    Particle  Shape 

The  effects  of  complex  aerosol  shapes  are  largely  unknown*    One  can 
empirically  determine  the  affective  scattering  cross  section  of  a  complex 

shaped  particle  but  this  parameter  can  change  continuously  as  the  particle 
tumbles  randomly  in  an  aerosol  stream.     If  the  aerosol  concentration  is  high 
enough,  it  is  valid  in  many  cases  to  assume  a  random  distribution  of  particle 
orientations . 


2r         80*        100^        140°  IBO* 

SCATTERING  AN6LE0 

Figure  15.     .Mie  scattering  by  polydisperse  spheres, 

refractive  index  1.33,  compared  with  diffraction, 
refraction  and  reflectlbn. 
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8.4    Refractive  Index 


Particle  refractive  index  is  a  complex  variable  of  th^  form: 


(6) 


where         is  the  real  part  of  refractive  index 


K    is  the  absorption  coefficient. 

One  should  note  that  absorption  is  the  imaginary  portion  of  the  term  and  the 
particle  refractive  index  is  only  real  where  absorption  is  0. 


The  principle  effect  of  wavelength  is  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
three  scattering  regions.    Since  the  signal  produced  by  an  aerosol  is  strongest 
in  the  Mie  and  Bricard  regions,  wavelengths  should  be  as  short  as  possible  so 

that  a  majority  of  the  aerosol  sizes  to  be  measured  are  in  these  regions. 
Thia  was  not  as  much  a  problem  when  incandescent  light  sources  were  used  since 
they  are  polychromatic  and  produce  light  over  most  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
especially  if  driven  at  a  relatively  high  color  temperature.    With  the  change 
to  light-emitting  diodes,  however,  red  and  infrared  wavelengths  became  more 
common  due  to  decreasing  quantum  efficiency  of  LED ' s  at  shorter  wavelcnqths 
[111.     -Mere  recently,   some  improvement  in  yellow  and  green  LED  efiicienci.es  have 
been  made  but  new  combinations  of  base  materials  may  be  necessary  before  these 
devices  are  usable  at  these  shorter  wavelengths. 


Base  of  smoke  entry  into  photoelectric  detectors  has  improved  greatly  in 
the  last  few  years.    Careful  study  of  low  velocity  flow  dynamics  and  the  more 
recent  elimination  of  light-tight  labyrinths  by  means  of  electronic  ambient 
light  rejection  have  been  the  principle  causes  of  this  improvement.     It  is 
now  possible  to  actually  scatter  light  from  an  aerosol  outside  Of  the  detector 
enclosure.    This  obviously  eliminates  entry  completely. 


The  change  to  light-emitting  diode  sources  in  photoelectric  detectors 
also  created  time  constant  problems.    This  is  because  the  total  luminous  flux 
from  light-emitting  diodes  is  only  about  10%  of  that  with  incandescent  sources. 
Thus,  more  sensitive  photoresistive  (Cd  S  or  Cd  Se)  cells  were  necessary  as 
light  rQcoiv®rs.      But  the  time  constant  of  these  photoresistive  cells    (to  a 
Step  input)  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  luminous  flux  sensitivity.  At 
normal  LED  light  levels,  tine  constants  on  the  order  of  5  minutes  are  common. 

These  time  constant  problems  can  and  have  been  eliminated  by  the  use  of 

silicon  device"?;  such  as  photovoltaic  cells,  photodiodes  or  r  hot  otransistors . 
These  devices,  however,  require  more  circuitry  since  they  have  no  inherent 
gair.  and   can   increase   the  cost,  of  a  detector  by  as  much  an   30t  ever  those 
using  the  photoresistive  receivers.     Hopefully,  the  cost  savings  associated 
with  the  newer  large-scale  integrated  circuits  now  being  designed  for  photo- 
electric (and  ionization)  detectors  may  offset  the  additional  costs  and  result 
in  better  operating  detectors  with  higher  reliability. 


8.5  Wavelength 


8.6    Design  Parameters 


8.6.1  Rntry 


8.6.2 


I'ircuit  Time  Constants 
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9.     SHOKE  RESEARCH  GOALS 


Above  we  have  discussed  the  general  behavior  of  smoke  detectors.  From 
this  point  on  wc  focus  on  properties  of  the  smoke.     In  the  United  States  there 
la  interest  in  smoke  properties  for  several  applications  in  the  field  of  fire 
protection I 

1.  Early  detection  of  smoke  to  alert  occupants. 

2.  The  blockage  of  vision  caused  by  smoke  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  building  materials. 

3.  The  radiative  heat  transfer  from  smoke  in  the  development  of  a  fire 
up  to  fXashover. 

The  major  emphasis  in  smoke  research  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  on  the  first  application,  which  will  be  the  focus  of  our  discussion.  The 
general  goal  of  our  research  is  to  provide  some  of  the  basic  data  necessary 

for  the  development  of  improved  smoke  detectors  and  improved  detector  test 
methods.     The  first  half  of  our  presentation  on  smoke  research  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  r.  -ently  developed  aerosol  measurement  techniques 
and  aerosol  generation  tnethode  to  the  determination  of  the  sensitivity  of 
smoke  detectors  as  a  function  of  particle  size.    The  second  half  will  be 
concerned  with  the  properties  of  smoke  aerosols  used  in  test*n-T  detector 
performance.     These  properties  will  include  size  distribution,  optical 
density r  and  the  aging  of  snoke. 


10.     AEROSOL  INSTRUMENTATION 

The  measurement  of  tho  r.ize  distribution  of  smoke  aerosols  is  a  difficult 
experimental  probl'im.    Smoke  aerosols  encompass  a  broad  size  range  from  on  the 
order  of  0.005  |im  for  particulate  from  a  propane  torch  to  as  large  as  5  wm  for 
well  a^ed  einoke  Qenerated  from  a  smolUering  source  such  aa  uretbane  foam.  Vha 
three  orders  of  magnitude  in  this  size  range  are  equivalent  to  the  change  in 
size  extending  from  the  diameter  of  a  pin  to  the  diameter  of  a  beach  ball. 
The  order  of  magnitude  range  in  particle  concentration  is  even  greater.  The 
particle  concentration  of  smoke  drawn  through  a  cigarette  may  be  as  high  as 
10      particles/ cm^  while  the  concentration  of  an  aged  smoke  may  be  as  low  as 
10*  to  10^  particles/ cm^ .     In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  such 
wide  ranges  in  particle  size  and  concentrationt  there  is  also  the  problem  that 
an  aerosol  is  a  dynamic >  unstable  suspension.     As  an  Illustration  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  smoke,   the  number  concentration  of  smoke  will  drop  by  a 
factor  of  ten  from  an  initial  concentration  of  10^  particles/cm^  in  two 
minutes  as  a  result  of  coagulation. 

No  single  instrument  is  capable  of  handling  the  range  of  concentrations 

and  particle  sizes  encountered  in  smoke  analysis.     We  shall  describe  two 
Instruments  that  we  have  found  to  be  quite  useful  for  smoke  characterization 
at  low  c-nno'P.-.  rations,    10^-10^  particles/cm^ .     Special  emphasis  wi 1  ho 
placed  on  the  calibration  of  these  instruments.     In  our  work  wc  find  that 
perhaps  half  of  our  time  is  devoted  to  Instrument  calibration.    Even  with  this 
effort,  it  was  found  that  a  measurement  accuracy  of  ^  30%  is  about  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained,  ~ 

The  principal  instrument  used  in  our  study  is  the  elect-rin  il  serosol 
analyzer  developed  by  Liu,  Whitby,  Pui  and  Clarke  [12,13]  to  measure  the  size 
distribution  and  concentration  of  aerosols  in  the  size  range  0.01  um  to  1  tim. 
This  instrument  is  similar  in  principle  of  operation  to  the  ion  mobility 

counter  describe  J  by  Watanabe  at  the  1976  UJ':?.  par.rl  nesting.     As  shown  in 
figure  16   it  consists  of  throe  major  parts:     aerosol  charger,  mobility 

analyzer,  and  electrometer  current  sensor.    During  a  measurement,  the  aerosol 
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Figure  16.    Electric  aerosol  analyser. 


is  first  sampled  into  the  aerosol  charger  to  expose  the  particles  to  unipolar 
positive  ions  produced  by  a  corona  discharge.     The  charged  p^ar tides  then 
enter  a  nobility  analyzer  where  they  are  deflected   through  a   ]arninar  air 
Stream  in  a  cylindrical  condenser.    For  a  given  voltage  on  the  center  rod, 
particles  above  a  certain  critical  mobility  (smaller  than  a  certain  critical 
size)  are  precipitated,  while  those  with  lower  mobility  (larger  particles) 
escape  and  are  sensed  by  the  electrometer  sensor.     By  changing  the  voltage  on 
the  center  rod  and  measuring  the  corresponding  electrometer  current,  the 
mobility  and  thus  the  size  distribution  of  the  aerosol  can  be  determined. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  performed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  {1*1  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 

electrical  aerosol  analyzer   (5AA)   for  the  measurements  of  aerosol  niamber 
concentration,  and  volume  concentration  by  comparison  with  a  cojiden.qation 
nuclei  counter    (CNC)    and  a   filter  gravimetric  tr.ethod,   respectively.  ^ 
comparison  of  the  total  number  concentration  as  determined  by  the  two  methods 
is  shown  in  figure  17  for  a  polydisperse  sucrose  aerosol  generated  by  an 
atomizer.     It  is  seen  that  there  is  approximately  a  linear  relationship 
between  the  number  concentration  determined  by  the  two  methods  over  the 
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Figure  17.     Comparison  of  the  number  concentration  as  determined  by 
the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer  and  the  condensation 
nuclei  counter  for  sucrose  aerosols  with  various 
geometric  mean  number  diameters   (14) -    (Two  nominally 
identical  electrical  aerosol  analyzers  (EAA  1  and 
EAA  2)  were  used  for  the  measuremients.    The  dashed 

line   corresponds   to   perfect  agreement  between   the  two 

instruments,  while  the  solid  line  represents  a  least 
square  fit  of  the  data.) 


concentration  range  10 to  10^  particles/cm^.    The  data  can  be  conveniently 
fitted  to  the  following  functional  form: 

Jjog  Njy^    =     Log   (const)   +  Log  Hq^q  <7) 

From  a  least  square  fit  of  the  data  to  equation   (7)   it  is  found  that  the 
constant  equals  1.3,  which  means  that  the  EAA  overestimates  the  number 
concentration  by  about  30%. 

The  sise  dependence  of  the  volume  measurement  by  the  eletitrical  aerosol 

analy.'o-    is  presented  i':  "iq  ir':-  !9  for  dioctyl  phthalate  aerosols  generated  by 

a  nebalizor.  The  most  s  i  :rn  i  f  i  iran-  f--ah.jre  about  the  data  is  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  ra'^io       ■  ^  '      x  LT"R  '-^  ^' ^  ^ '- ^ '-  larger  than  0.4   urn.     "'h'-r'"'  .t-^^ 

two  likely  reasons  ior  uiis  discrepancy.    First,  particles  larger  than  1.0  uta. 
will  contribute  to  the  aerosol  volume  collected  on  the  filter,  but  will  not 

contribute  significantly  to  the  aerosol  volume  measured  by  the  electrical 
aerosol  analyzer.     Secondly,   the  mobility  versus  particle  size  characteristic 
ci   t;ic  aerosol  analyzer  is  rather  flat   m  the  0.4  to  1.0  um  diameter  size 
range,  precluding  the  possibility  o£  making  accurate  size  distribution  measure- 
ments in  this  range. 
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Figure  18.  The  effect  of  particle  size  on  the  ratio  of 
the  aerosol  volume  as  determined  by  the  EAA 
and  filter  collection  method  [14] . 


Particles  with  diameters  in  the  size  range  0*5  to  5  um  were  neasured  by 

an  optical  particle  counter  that  counts  individual  particles.     In  this  instru- 
ment,  a  beam  of  light  is  focused  into  a  small   '^I'^wim  volume  through  which  the 
airborne  particles  pass  one  at  a  time.     T'he  an  junt  of  light  scattered  from 
each  individual  oarticie   is  measured  by  a  ptn;todiode  detector.     The  detector 
signals  (pulse  height),  which  are  related  to  the  size  of  each  particle,  are 
then  sorted  and  stored  in  channels  of  the  imiltlchannel  analyzer  of  the 
instrument* 


The  conventional  method  of  calibrating  optical  particle  counters  is  with 
an  aerosol  formed  by  nebulizing  a  suspension  of  latex  spheres  of  known  particle 
size.     This  method  was  used  in  calibrating  the  optical  particle  counter. 
Later  in  this  paper  a  new  method  for  calibrating  optical  particle  counters 
involving  the  laser  doppler  shift  spectrometer  will  be  described. 
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11.     DETECTOR  SENSITIVITY  TO  KON0DI8PERSB  AEROSOLS 


As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  particle  size  is  an  important  parameter  in 
determining  the  sensitivity  of  a  smoke  detector.    In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
data  on  the  size  sensitivity  of  ionization  and  light^scatterinq  type  detectors, 
a  joint  National  Bureau  of  Standards    University  of  Minnesota  study  was 
initiated  making  use  of  the  excellent  capabilities  at  Minnesota  for  the 
measurement  and  generation  of  aerosols  [15] * 

A  major  concern  in  the  selection  of  an  aerosol  generation  system  was  that 

it  provide  a  stable,   stoady-statc  output  to  allow  time  for  the  smoke  {concen- 
tration in  the  detoctor   to  reach  a  stnady-state  and   to  allow  time   f:or  thn 
measurement  of  the  concentration  and  size  distribution  of   the  aerosols.  The 
aerosol  generation  system  that  was  finally  developed  for  the  detector  sensi- 
tivity measnreaiMta  is  illustrated  in  figure  19* 

An  atomizer  was  used  to  generate  a  polydisperse  dioctyl  phthalate  aerosol, 
which  was  then  made  monodisperso  by  passage  through  an  evaporation  - 
condensation  column.     Next,  the  aerosol  passes  through  conditioning  equi£Hnent 
which  controls  the  aerosol  concentration,  hunidlty,  and  charger  after  which 
it  enters  the  smoJce  detector  chamber. 

The  resulting  aerosol  was  quite  monodispf^rse  with  a  geometric  standard 
deviation,  o^,  about  1.25.    By  varying  the  concentration  of  dioctyl  phthalate 

in  solution  with  Isopropanol,  it  was  possible  to  generate  monodisperse  aerosols 

over  the  size  range  0.05  um  to  1.3   .;m.     The  concentration  range  was  about  two 
orders  of  magnitude    (2   x  10''    to   3  >:   10-    par  t  ic  los/cm  M    for   the  generator.  The 
concentration  and  particle  size  output  of  the  generator  wore  detommod  by 

the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer,  the  optical  counter,  and  by  a  filter  gravi- 
metric method. 

The  concentration  dependence  of  the  analog  detector  output  is  shown  in 
figure  20  for  particle  sizes  ranging  from  0.15  um  to  0.57  urn.     The  detector 
is  a  light-scattering  type  with  a  nominal  scattering  angle  of  21°  and  an 
infrared  light-emitting  diode  with  spectral  peak  around  940  nm.     Over  the 
concentration  range  studied,  the  analog  signal  was  proportional  to  particle 
concentration  and  the  sensitivity  increased  rapidly  with  increasing  particle 
size.     This  detector  did  not  respond  to  a  particle  size  of  0.10  um  or  leSS 
at  concentrations  as  high  as   l  x   10^    particles/era^.     The  alarm  voltage 
labeled  in   figure  20  corresponds   to   the  detector  signal  produced  by  a  poly- 
disperse smoke  aerosol  with  an  optical  density  of  0.056  m      as  measured  in 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  test  chamber,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
next  section.    This  value  corresponds  to  the  maximum  threshold  standard  set 
by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

The  detector  sensitivity  for  the  light-scattering  type  detector  (S-2) 
and  for  an  ionization  type  detector   (R-2)   are  plotted  versus  particle  size 
in  figure  21.    The  detector  sensitivity  is  defined  as  the  detector  output 
minus  the  baclcground  reading  divided  by  the  particle  concentration  and  is 

expressed  in  the  units  ..V-cm-.  The  uncertainty  in  the  detomination  of 
sensitivity  is  estimated  to  be  +  30*  and  is  primarily  attributed  to  the 

uncertainty  in  the  measurement  of  the  number  concentration. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  experimental  sensitivities  with  theore- 
tical predictions.    For  the  light-scattering  type  detector,  the  sensitivity 

is  found  to  have  approximately  a  six  power  dependence  on  particle  size  for  the 
smaller  sizes.     This  is  in  agreement  with  the  theory  of  Rayleigh  scattering, 
which  is  valid  for  particle  sizes  small  compared  to  the  wavelength  of  light. 
Qualitative  agreement  over  the  entire  size  range  was  obtained  between  the 
experimental  sensitivity  aivd  the  scattered  intensity  as  calculated  by  Mie 


theory  [151. 
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Figure  19.    Honodlsperse  aerosol  generation  system  115J , 
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Figure  21,    Detector  sensitivity  versus  particle  size 

for  a  light-Bcattcrinq  type  detector  (S-2) 

and  for  an  ionization  type  detector  (R-2)  115]. 
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The  ionization  detector  sensitivity  data  can  be  correlated  with  particle 
dianeter  by  using  a  linear  fit  to  a  log-log  plot  as  shown  in  figure  21.  This 
indicatea  a  power  law  relationship  between  detector  sensitivity  and  particle 
size  with  the  empirical  relationship  being: 

S    -    6.7  D„  ^'^  (8) 


where  S  is  the  sensitivity  and  D     the  gcDmetric  mean  number  diameter.  ThuS 
it  is  seen  that  the  detector  seniitivity  is  nearly  a  linear  function  of 
particle  size  rather  than  being  linearly  relatecJ  t  j  tl.e  sur  race  area  of  the 
particle  or  to  the  volume  of  the  particle.     This  result  is  in  qualitative 
agreement  with  Hosenann's  theory  [16],  which  predicts  a  linear  relationship 
between  sensitivity  and  particle  size  for  low  particle  concentrations  (see 
equation  ( 3 ) ) . 

It  is  seen  in  figure  21  that  the  ionization  type  detector  is  the  more 
sensitive  for  particle  sizes  smaller  than  about  0.3  Vttr  While  for  larger 
particle  sizes  the  light-scattering  detector  is  the  more  sensitive.  This 
difference  in  sensitivity  has  important  practical  implications.    There  is 
evidence  from  wnrV:  .it  Heorgin    f'lstitute  or  Technology  hy  Rnnkston  et  al.  [17J 
that  smoke  generated  iii  the   fiammq  mode  of  coiabusti-on.  tor  Oouqlas  fir, 
polyvinylchloride,  and  rigid  urethane  roam  is  generally  smaller  than  0.3  urn 
while  the  same  materials  undergoing  combustion  or  pyrolyeis  in  the  non-flnming 
mode  produce  particles  larger  than  0.3  m.     Thus  one  would  expect  that  the 
ionization  detector  would  be  more  sensitive  to  smoke  generated  from  flaming 
materials  and  that  the  light- scattering  detector  would  be  more  sensitive  to 
smoke  generated  by  non-flaming  materials.     This  expectation  has,   in  fact,  been 
demonstrated  in  the  testing  of  smoke  detector  response  to  various  small-scale 
fires  by  Consumer's  Union  [18]  and  to  large-scale  fires  by  I IT  Research 
Institute  and  Underwriters'  Laboratories  under  contract  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  [ 19 ] . 


12.    SMOKE  PROPERTIES 

In  this  section  we  shall  concentrate  on  the  properties  of  those  smokes 
used  in  smoke  detector  testings  smokes  generated  from  smoldering  lamp  wick 
and  punk  (imported  from  the  orient  as  incense  sticks)  and  the  black  soot  smoke 

gener.itetT  from  the  diffusion  burning  of  heptane.     The  properties  of  interest 
will  be   the  number  concentration,  mass  concentration,   optical  density,  and 
size  distribution.     The  aqmv:  [  ropcr-ioa  of  smoke  v/ill  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section.    A  more  extensive  discussion  o£  the  properties  of  these  smokes 
can  be  found  in  a  report  by  Lee  and  Mulholland  [20] . 

The  measurement  of  smoke  properties  was  made  in  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories   (UL  217  standard)   smoke  detector  evaluation  chamber  which  is  used 
for  the  testing  of  residential  smoke  detectors  for  approval.    The  detector 
evaluation  chamber  is  essentially  a  SO  X  SO  X  170  cm  closed  horizontal  box  in 
which  the  smoke  detector  is  mounted  on  the  center  of  the  top  surface  as  shown 
in  figure  22.    The  chamber  is  partitioned  into  a  top  and  bottom  -  half  sections 
by  a  platform  extending  almost  the  full  length  of  the  chamber.     Smoke  qprierated 
in  the  lower  section  is  circulated  through  the  box  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  figure  22.    A  constant  circulation  velocity  of  0.16  m/s  is 
maintained. 

A  photometer  which  measures  the  optical  density  of  the  circulating  smoke 
has  a  path  length  of  152  cm  and  a  beam  width  of  5  cm.     It  consists  of  an 
incandescent  lamp  (GE-4515)   source  operating  on  2.4  V   (2370K  +  50K  color 
temperature)   and  a  photovoltaic  cell   (Weston  594  RR)  detector. 
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In  these  measurements,  a  smoldering  lamp  wick  or  a  heptane  diffusion 
burner  was  placed  in  the  burner  end  of  the  chamber  and  was  withdrawn  whttn  th^ 

smoke  reached  a  clesirtsd  optical  density  level  ,   r.'inging  from  0.005  m  ^  to 
0.08  in~  .    After  allowing  about  thirty  seconds  to  insure  uniform  mixing,  the 
aerosol  was  sampled  by  the  analyzers. 

The  dependence  of  the  optical  density  on  mass  concentration  is  shown  in 
figure  23  for  both  smokes.    The  mass  eoneentratioji  for  the  lamp  wick  smoke  and 
heptane  smoke  were  determined  by  using  the  quartz  crystal  mass  monitor  [21] 

and  the  filter  gravimetric  method,  respectively.     The  mass  nor. i1:or  was  not 
effective  in  measuring  the  mass  concentration  of  the  sooty  heptane  smoke.  The 
vertical  bars  in  figure  23  represent  the  shift  in  optical  density  during  the 
three-  to  foor-minuta  sampling  period  required  for  collecting  sufficient 
heptane  smoke  for  precise  filter  weighing.    Only  a  20-30  second  period  was 
required  for  the  mass  monitor   for  the  lamp  wick  smoke.     The  ratio  of  optical 
density  per  meter  to  mass  concentration,  t«rmod  '.he  particulate  optical 
density  (pod) ,  is  an  intensive  property  independent  of  concentration,  at  least 
over  a  certain  range  of  concentrations.  The  POD  for  heptane  smoke  is  3.4  m^/g 
and  for  cotton  Isunp  wick  smoke  the  value  is  l.S  m^/g.    In  an  extensive  paper 
reported  at  the  Sixheenth  S^miposinm  on  Combustion    [22]  ,   Sender  report.'^  the 
dependence  of  optical  density  as  measured  in   the  NB.S-.Sl.MIMCO  smoke  density 
chamber    [23]   on  mass  concentration   for  high  concentrations  of  si-'oke  generated 
from  the  following  materials  for  both  flaming  and  non-flaming  combustion: 
rigid  polyvinylcbloride,  red  oak,  polystyrene,  a-cellulosSf  Douglas  fir,  rigid 
urethane,  and  polyacrylonitrlle-butadlene-styr^fie  (ABS)  .    All  of  the  flaming 
combustion  data  can  be  approximately  correlated  by  a  linear  plot  with  a  POD  of 
3.3  m^/g  and  the  non-flaninc  co;:ibustion  data,   which  appears  to  have  somewhat 

more  scatter,  can  be  correlated  by  a  linear  plot  with  a  POD  of  1.9  x  lO'^mVg* 
Thus,  both  from  our  study  of  low  concentration  smokes  and  the  work  of  Seeder 

at  high  concentrations,  the  light-obscuring  property  of  many  smokes  to  white 
light  can  be  placed  in  two  categories  depending  on  the  mode  of  smoke  generation 

flaming  or  non-flaming.     rt  should  be  stressed  that  the  measurements  were 
made  under  specific  flaming  conditions  and  specific  non-flaming  conditions; 
for  example,  the  non^flaming  combustion  data  reported  by  Seader  are  based  on 
exposing  a  given  size  sample  to  a  flux  of  2.5  W/cm^.    it  is  not  known  whether 
the  POD  is  independent  of  changes  In  exposure  conditions  such  as  radiant  flux, 
sample  slse  and  ambient  temperatttre. 

The  size  distributions   for  the   lamp  wick  smoke  and  the  heptane  sr.oke  as 
determined  with  the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer  are  presented  in  figure  24. 
•rtie  quantity  &N  represents  the  number  of  smoke  particles  in  the  particle 

diameter  size  range  log  D    to  log  D     +  A  log  D  .     The  ^  presentation  wis  used 

^         -     p  ^     p  p 

because  data  obtained  from  the  measuring  instruments  were  based  on  the  average 
Within  each  discrete  range. 

Two  convenient  parameters  for  characterizing  the  size  distribution  are 
the  geometric  mean  number  diameter,  D  ,  as  a  measure  of  the  average  particle 

size  and  the  geometric  standard  deviation,  o  ,  as  a  measure  of  the  breadth 
of  the  distribution.  ^ 


n 


ANj^  log  D 


log  D 


N 
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Figure  23.    optical  density  per  meter  versus  Mass  concentration 
for  lamp  wick  smoke  and  heptane  smoke  (20] . 
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Figure  24.    Particle  aise  distribution  for  lamp  wick 
end  hftptane  amokes  [20]. 
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where  N  represents  the  total  nuniber  of  particles  and  n  represents  the  nuinber 

of  size  classes.     Both  smokes  have  a        between  0.1  and  0.2  um;  however,  the 

heptane  smoke  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  narrower  size  distribution  than  lamp 
wick  smoke.    A  summary  of  all  of  the  smoke  data  is  presented  in  table  1.  The 

values  of  c     found  in  our  work  for  snolderir.q  lamp  wick  sn'.oke  are  significantly 
larger  than^those  reported  by  watanabe  at  the  1976  UJNR  panel  meeting   (1.6  and 
1.7  versus   1.4).      It  is  known  that  the  size  scnsitivit:y  of   t.he   instrument  used 
in  measuring  the  size  distribution,  the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer,  decreases 
for  particle  sizes  over  a  few  tenths  of  a  micrometer  (24]  and  this  may  be 
responsible  for  the  difference  in  the  values  of  o^. 

As  discussed  in  a  provi ous  section,   the  electrical  oerosol  analyzer  has 
been  evaluated  for  the  measurement  of  the  number  concentration  and  volume 
concentration.    Its  sensitivity  to  aonodisperse  aerosols  has  also  been 
examined  [24];  however r  there  is  no  comprehensive  study  regarding  its  perfor- 
mance for  polydisperse  aerosols  such  as  smokes.    While  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  size  distribution  in  absolute  terms,  the  instrument  is  very  useful  in 
detecting  relative  changes  in  size  distribytions.     For  example,  the  effect  of 
exposure  condition  on  the  size  distribution  of  smoke  generated  from  the  com- 
bustion of  a-cellulose  is  sho%m  in  figure  25.    In  one  case  a  small  a-cellulose 
disc  was  ignited  by  a  premixed  flame  while  in  the  other  it  was  in  contact  with 
a  metal  surface  maintained  at  500°C.     The  particle  size  distribution  peaked  at 
less  than  0.01    im  for  the  flaming  mode  compared  to  0.075  um  for  the  smolder inq 
mode.     The  effect  of  time  on  the  size  distribution  of  the  smoke,   which  is 
termed  smoke  aging,  is  another  process  that  can  be  studied  with  the  electrical 
aerosol  analyzer  and  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 


Table  1.    Measured  and  derived  parameters  of 
smokes  in  the  DL  217  chamber  test 


UL  217  I'm-^  E.n.A-/         FA  A  CNM- 

Instrument      Optj-cai  density      Mass  concentration      Number  cone.        0  c 

_  g  I 

m~*  mg/m3  10*  cm"  wm 


Lamp  wick 

0.066 

42 

21 

3.4 

2.5 

0.14 

1.7 

Lamp  wick 

O.OIS 

10 

6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.12 

1.6 

Heptane 

0.017 

5 

0.9 

0.3 

0.16 

1.5 

^  Piezoelectric  mass  monitor 

Electrical  aerosol  analyzer,  unit  density  assumed 

— ^  Condensation  nucleus  monitor 

Filter  gravimetric  measurement 
f 
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Figure  25*    Smoke  from  "-cellulose  under  flaming 

and  non-flaming  exposure  conditions  [20] .  f 
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13.     SNOXB  AGING 


The  behavior  of  smoke  particles  is  dynamic  from  their  formation  to  their 
transport  to  the  walls  or  their  dilution  in  the  atmosphere,  experiment 
performed  hf  K.  Hniszewski  at  TIT  Research  Institute  demonstrates  the  effect 

of  aging  of  smoke  detectors  in  the  I'nderwr  i  ters '  *_,nboratori  es  test  chamber. 
His  data  on  the  responses  of  a  ligfit-scattermq  type  detector  with  a  near 
forward  scattering  angle  and  of  an  ionization  detector  are  plotted  versus 
time  in  figure  26.    The  optical  density  of  the  light  beam  decreased  about  5% 
during  the  eight-minute  aging  period.    During  this  same  time*  the  ionization 
detector  response  decreased  by  atx}ut  25%  while  the  light-scattering  detector 
increased  by  about  10%. 

In  a  series  of  similar  experiments  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
during  which  the  number  concentration  and  optical  density  were  ncmitored 
versus  tiiiia#  a  rapid  decrease  in  number  concentration  occurred  in  a  fmr 
minutes  while  the  optical  density  remained  essentially  constant.    'Vhis  rapid 

drop  in  number  concentration  can  be  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation, 
which  is  simply  the  coaiesence  or  attachment  of  aerosol  particles  as  a  result 
of  collisions.    The  basic  ecjuation  describing  the  rate  of  change  of  nundber 
concentration  with  respect  to  time  is  given  by: 


(11) 


Integration  yields 

N/N^    «     1/(1  +  r  t). 


(12) 


where       is  the  initial  concentration.    For  smoldering  punk  smoke,  the 

coagulation  frequency  r  equals  4.0  x  10        cm^/s.     f^ubct i tuting  this  r  into 
equation  (12)  one  finds  that  an  initial  concentration  of  3  x  10^  particles/cm^ 
decreases  by  a  factor  of  two  in  14  minutes. 
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Figure  26.    The  effect  of  aging  on  smoke  detector  response. 
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The  coagulation  phenomenon  creates  two  opposing  effects  on  detector 
response.    The  decrease  in  the  number  concentration  tends  to  decrease  the 
detector  output  while  the  increase  in  particle  sise  accompanying  particle 
ooalescence  tends  to  inereaee  the  detector  reeponse*    Hhich  effect  will  predomi- 
nate ie  determined  by  the  size  sensitivity  characteristic  for  the  detector. 

The  effect  of  aging  on  the  size  distribution  of  punk  smoke  is  shovm  in 
figure  27.     The  smoke  was  gcmerated  in  a  1.25  m  cubical  chamber  and  was  allowed 
to  age  for  up  to  16  hours.    The  peak  in  the  number  distribution  decreases  by 
over  two  orders  of  magnitude  while  the  particle  size  increases  by  about  a  factor 

of  two.     Coagulation  is  the  dominant  mechanism  during   the   initial  aqinc,  but 
the  mechanism  of  wall  loss  becomes  the  dominant  process  for  the  well  aged,  low 
concentration  snoke. 

All  of  the  sise  distribution  data  in  the  previous  figures  plus  the  size 
distribution  of  punk  smoke  exposed  to  an  air  stream  moving  at  a  velocity  of 
2  m/s  have  been  plotted  in  terms  of  Friedlander ' s  self-preserving  variables 
[25]       and  n  in  figure  28.     The  number  distribution  is  reduced  by  the  total 
number  of  particles  in  the  size  distribution  N(t},  and  the  diameter  is  reduced 
by  a  quantity  related  to  the  average  diameter  for  the  sise  distribution »  (V/N) 
for  that  particular  smoke.  Thus 


♦  = 


»  

(13) 


Alog  N(t) 

n    =    D  N(t)/V  (14) 

The  data  includes  fresh  smoke  as  well  as  aged  smoke,  smoke  generated  in  both 
the  flaming  and  smoldering  modes,  whitish  smoke  and  black  sooty  heptane  smoke, 
and  smoke  generated  under  different  airflow  conditions.     There  is  qualitative 
agreement  in  the  shape  of  the  size  distribution  curves  for  all  the  data, 
especially  for  larger  values  of  n<    Prom  the  data  for  small       it  appears  that 
the  heptane  smoke  has  a  narrower  distribntion  than  the  othera. 

Also  shown  in  figure  2  8  are  a  reduced  Junge  like  sise  distribution  and  a 
reduced  log-nonaal  size  distribution. 

f    -    1.38        (n^  +  0.2)"*,  Jttnge  like  (15) 

4    =    1.73  exp  -  j  1"  (1-23  n) 1    ^  log-normal  with  a=1.7.  (16) 
L     0.744  J 

Equation  (15)  is  a  reduced  version  of  the  number  distribution  equation  given 
in  the  1976  UJNR  panel  meeting  (p.  262) .    It  appears  that  both  the  Junge  like 
distribution  and  the       -  1.1  log-normal  distribution  fit  the  data.    It  has 

been  shown  by  Hulholland,  et  al.  [26]  in  a  coagulation  calculation  that  the 
reduced  algebraic  distribution  is  only  weakly  affected  by  aging  due  to  coagu- 
lation as  is  the  case  experimentally  (see  aging  data  in  figure  28) .    This  means 
that  the  algebraic  distribution  could  be  used  as  a  model  size  distribution  not 
only  for  a  variety  of  smokes  but  also  for  smokes  at  various  stages  of  aging. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  log-normal  size  distribution  also  has  this  property. 


14.     LOOKIItG  AHBAO 

In  our  previous  studies  of  smoke  aging,   we  considered  the  highly  idoaliaad 
case  of  a  perfectly  mixed  smoke.     Our  current  theoretical  work  is  concerned 
with  the  dynamics  of  smoke  in  a  buoyant  plume.    To  date  our  theory  includes 
the  effects  of  coagulation  and  of  air  entrainsient  in  the  plume  and  enables 
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Figure  27.    Aging  of  the  punk  smoke  for  up  to  16  hours  (20]. 
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Figure  28.    Size  distribution  in  tezms  of  reduced  variables  (20] . 
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the  calculation  of  the  number  concentration,  mass  concentration,  and  size 
distribution  of  the  smoke  particulate  as  a  function  of  height.     The  relative 
significance  of  coagulation  versus  air  entrainment  on  the  particulate  number 
flux  Is  determined  by  a  single  dinenslonless  constant  which  we  term  the  plume 

constant,  A.     Besides  dependinq  on  the  total  rate  of  heat  release  and  the 
rate  of  mass  release,   A  also  depends  on  the  coagulation  frequency,   height  and 
the  number  concentration  at  this  reference  height.     For  values  of  A  qrealier 
than  or  equal  to  0.1,  coagulation  becomes  an  important  effect.    In  the 
future,  we  plan  to  include  the  mschanisn  of  aerosol  formation  including 
nucleation  and  condensation  in  our  study  and  to  initiate  an  experimental 
study. 

A  second  project  of  high  priority  is  the  development  of  a  simplified 
version  of  the  monodisperse  aerosol  generator  £or  testing  the  sensitivity  of 
installed  smoke  detectors.    A  prototype  version  of  the  tester  is  shown  in 
figure  29  [21].    Some  of  the  major  design  features  are  a  repeatable,  steady-^ 
state  aerosol  source;  adjustable  aerosol  concentration  over  a  range  from 
10  to  60  rog/m^;  mass  median  diameter  of  about  0.5  um;  and  formation  of  the 
aerosol  from  the  atomization  of  the  pure  liquid  diootyl  phthalate. 

A  third  project  in  progress  is  the  absolute  calibration  of  our  optical 

particle  counter  using  a  laser  Doppler  size  spectrometer  developed  by  Chabay 
in  the  NBS  Analytical  Chemistry  Division   [28].     The  principal  of  operation  for 
the  instrument  is  illustrated  in  figure  30.     Light  scattered  out  of  a  horizon- 
tally propagating  laser  beam  by  falling  particles  is  collected  at  one  angle 
in  the  vertical  scattering  plane.    Beat  frequencies  in  the  photocurrent  of  the 
detector  due  to  the  Dopper  shift  of  the  radiation  scattered  by  the  settling 
aerosol  are  analyzed  to  determine  particle  velocities.     The   slip  -  corrected 
Stokos  law  settling  velocity  gives  the  particles  size  for  a  known  particle 
density,  while  the  amplitude  of  the  beat  frequency  contains  information  on 
the  nuniber  of  particles  of  that  size.    The  technique  has  a  sizing  accuracy  of 
£0.16    m  diameter  for  measuring  particle  sizes  over  the  range  2  to  20  ym. 
The  Berglund-Liu  vibrating  orifice  generator  [29]  is  being  used  for  generating 
monodisperse  <o       1.05)  diootyl  phthalate  particles  for  the  calibration. 
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FALSE  ALARM  OF  SMOKE  DETECTORS 
by 

Jun  Miyama*  and  Akio  Watanabe** 
Fire  Alarm  Committee,  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Institute  of  Japan 

The  causes  of  false  alarm  of  smoke  detectors  are  described 
together  with,  the  standards  for  device  and  installation  of  smoke 
detectors »  and  the  means  to  avoid  false  alarm^  are  presented. 

IMTRODUCTIOM 

In  Japan,  several  millions  detectors  ore  yearly  manufactured 
and  installed,  and  then,  there  are  not  a  few  statistics  on  the 
production  of  fire  detection  systems''' '      However,  after  the  in- 
stallation >  the  responsible  executive  of  the  building  does  hot 
like  to  report  the  actual  performance  of  detectors  even  when  the 
system  is  properly  operated.    For  this  reason,  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  collect  an  obj active  information  on  facts  which  gave  false 
alarm  or  failed  to  give  alaxu.    We  can  easily  prove  the  high 
reliability  of  the  devices  themselves,  but  a  statistical  analysis 
on  effectiveness  of  fire  detection  syst^s  will  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  without  knowledge  on  negative  aspects  of 
the  system  such  as  design  inadequency,  human-initiated  error  and 
down*^time  * 

The  statistical  data  which  have  so  far  been  reported  concern 
mostly  with  thermal  detectors.    But,  recently,  the  Fire  Alarm 

■ 

Conmittee,  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Institute  of  Japan  received 
interesting  information  on  the  false  alarm  of  smoke  detectors.  The 
authors  wish  to  summarize  the  reports. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  smoke  detectors  are  tested  by  the  Japan'  Fire  Equipment 
Inspection  Corporation  according  to  the  technical  standards  . 


*     Professor  or   Sophia  Univei'sity  (Chair-raan  oi   the  Committee) 
**    Chief  of  the  Third  Research  Division,  Fire  Research  Institute 
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The  .standards  are  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  and 
include  the  following  function  tests  of  smoke  detectors; 

—  Ambient  temperature  test  in  which  the  function  is  ascertain- 
ed after  being  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  -  lO^C  and  SQ^C  for 
a  period  of  1  h«  respectively, 

—  Aging  test  in  which  the  detector  is  kept  at  SO"C  for  30  days, 

—  corrosion  test, 

—  Endurance  test  in  which  the  detector  operates  1  000  times, 

—  Vibration  test  in  which  the  detector  is  subjected  to  1  000 

cpm  vibrations  of  4  mm  peak-to-peak  amplitude  for  1  h  under  unenergiz^ 
ed  condition,  and  to  vibrations  of  1  nm  peak-to-peak  amplitude  for 
10  min  under  energized  condition, 

—  Impact  test  in  which  a  detector  is  subjected  S  times  to  a 
shpck  equivalent  to  50  times,  the  gravitational  acceleration, 

—  False  alarm' test  to  confirm  that  the  detector  does  not 
operate  when  subjected  to  the  illumination  of  5  000  lux  for  5  min 
or  to  the  air, current  of  5  m/s,  and, 

—  High  temperature  test  in  which  detectors  are  exx>osed  for  30  s 
to  the  air  current  having  a  temperature  of  ISO^C  and  velocity  of 

1  m/s. 

The  smoke  detectors  are  divided  into  photoelectric  type  and 
ionization  chamber  type  by  the  detecting  principle,  and  into  three 
classes  by-  the  sensitivity;  the  typical  detector  operates  at  the 
light-obscuration  of  10  %/m  when  smoke  is  generated  by  smoldering 
a  filter-paper  at  SOO^C. 

The  testing  consists  of  a  *type  test*  of  several  samples  from 
the  first  production  lot,  and  a  'factory  test*  which  is  carried 
out  at  the  time  of  shipment.    The  type  should  be  finally  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 

Fire  detection  systems  are  obligatorily  installed  in'  the 
buildings  for  specific  uses  having  a  floor  area  above  a  certain 
value  according  to  fire  law  and  ordinances  *    .    Local  fire  depart- 
ments or  other  authorities  Inspect  fire  detection  systems  at  the 

stage  of  planning  and  after  the  installation. 

3—5 ) 

Japanese  fire  law  and  ordinances        require  that  smoke  de- 
tectors should  be  installed  within  60  cm  beneath  the  ceiling  surface, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  placed  within  60  cm  from  the  wails  and 
beams,  or  within  l.S  m  from  air-inlet  openings  but  rather  near  the 
openings  for  outgoing  air.'  Although  the  rooms  where  'smoke  detectors 
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miist  be  used  are  limited  to  those  in  underground  floors,  floors 
exceeding  11th  floor  and  windowless  buildings,  it  is  also  noted 

that  the  maximum  coverage  area  of  a  typical  smoke  detector  should 

2  2 
be  150  m    for  a  cexling-height  less  than  k  m.y  7S  m    for  the  height 

2 

between  u  m  and  8  m,  and  UO  m    For  the  height  between  8  m  and  IS  m. 
As  for  Qther  space?  v;!iicli  should  be  protected  by  smoke  detectors, 
the  detectors  should  be  placed  at  a  travelling  distance  up  to  a 
maximum  of  50      for  corridors  and  gentle  ramps,  and  at  a  vertical 
distance  up  to  15  m  for  stairways,  steep  ramps,  and  Escalators; 
smoke  detectors  should  be  also  used  at  elevator-shafts  and  vertical 
pipe-shafts  having  a  cross-section  of  larger  than  1  m  . 

Smoke  detectors  having  sensitivity  other  than  that  of  typical 
one  are  used  for  protecting  space  with  high  ceilings  and  for  trig- 
gering rolling  shutters,  but  the  false  alarm  of  such  detectors  is 
not  included  in  the  next  paragraph* 

FALSE  ALARJ-:  or  SMGKh  ptiTECTORS 

Since  1972,  the  Association  of  Fire  Alarm  of  Japan  and  the 
Tokyo  Fire  Alarm  Maintenance  Corporative  Association  have  investi- 
gated false  alarm  of  smoke  detectors  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  Fire  Defence  Agency  and  the  Ministry  of  Construction.  The 
factors  relevant  to  false  alarm  were  examined  to  facilitate  statis- 
tical tabulation.     At  present,  the  factors  include  the  cause  of 
false  alarm,  occupancy,  building  construction,  maximum  number  of 
stories,   the  floor  and  specific  area  giving  alarm,  month,  hour, 
weather,  dct  cctor-type ,  detector-sensitivity,  maintenance  ir?terval, 
acti::n  taken  for  solving  false  alarm,  down-tir.e ,   etc.      Both  associ- 
ations collected  2  787  report. s  on  false  alar.n  and  analyzed 
statistically  them^\     Air.ong  the  finding.  Table  1  shov.s  the  causes 
of  false  alarm,  which  occurred  between  1973  and  1975  in  Capital 
Region.     In  the  table,  the  causes  of  about  a  half  of  false  alarm 
are  still  unknown,  but  it  is  noted  that  false  alarm  caused  by 
meteorological  factors  and  artificial  factors  accounts  for  31  % 
and  2  7  %,  respectively. 

By  comparison  of  false  alarm  of  ionization  detectors  with 
that  of  photoelectric  detectors,  we  can  find  that  the  percentages 
for  many  causes  almost  agree,  but  false  alarm  catised  by  defective 
photoelectric  detectors  is  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  ionization 
detectors  J  this  may  be  attributed  "to  the  use  of  incendescent  lamps, 
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and  this  tendency  is  decreasing  by  the  use  of  LED  light  sources. 
The  out -put  of  smoke  detectors  between  1969  and  1974  is  2  Sll  i^88 
for  ionization  type  and  390  018  for  photoelectric  type,  while  the 
numbers  of  the. reported  false  alarm  are  1  010  for  ionization  type 
and  112  for  photoelectric  type.  From  these  figures,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  frequency  of  false  alarm  of  photoelectric  detectors 
may  be  about  the  half  of  those  of  ionization  detectors. 

By  com'^arison  of  the  figures  in  Table  1  with  those  of  1.  6H8 
reports  on  false  alarm  occurred  in  1972  in  the  whole  land,  it  seems 
that  false  alarm  due  to  the  externally-induced  transient  voltage 
on  power  supply  line  and  due  to.  the  insects  reduced  remarkably. 

Figure  1  shows  a  change  of  the  frequency  of  false  alarm  with 
month.    A  dotted  line  in  the  same  figure  shows  the  mean  monthly 
humidity  in  Tokyo.    Humidity  in  July  is  the  highest  as  in  the 
figure  due  to  the  rainy  season.    Figure  2  shows  a  change  of  the 
frequency  of  false  alarm  with  hour.    As  will  be  seen  from  both 
figures,  humidity  and  human  activities  seem  to  affect  the  number 
of  false  alarm. 

There  is  a  doubt  that  this  report  might  not  include  all  the 
false  alarm  in  premises  where  smoke  detectors  are  installed. 
Therefore,  more  detailed  analysis  would  be  the  subject  of  future 
research* 

For  reference,  the  statistics  of  false  alarm  on  heat  detec- 
7 ) 

tion  systems     will  be  described  hez>e*    In  1967,  485- reports  on 
false  alarm  were  submitted  to  the  Tokyo  Fire  Alarm  Maintenance 
Corporative  Association  from  the  responsible  executives  of  the 
buildings.    The  devices  from  which  false  alarm  was  initiated  were 
given  as  follows  ;  heat  detectors  72  %  ;  manually«*operated  devices 
12  %  ;  wiring  14  %  ;  control  boards  1  %  and  unknown  X  %.  The 
causes  of  false  alarm  by  thermal  detectors  were  ;  rapid  change  of 
meteorological  factors  such  as  temperature,  wind  and  atmospheric 
pressure  44  %  ;  leakage  of  water  17  %  ;  mechanical  damages  9  t  ; 
change  of  sensitivity  30  %.     It  was  revealed  through  these  statis- 
tics that  95  %  of  false  alarm  due  to  leakage  of- water  and  97  %  of 
false  alarm  due  to  mechanical  damages  occurred  in  spot  type  detec- 
tors.   Based  on  these  facts,  the  standards  for  devices  and  their 

2) 

installations  were  revised  in  1969 
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MEANS  TO  AVOID  FALSE  ALARM 

Based  on  the  above  statistics,  what  kinds  of  the  means  have 
been  selected  to  avoid  false  alarm? 

In  Japan,  most  smoke  detectors  now  in  use  are  the  products 

made  in  1969  or  after,  and  the  manuf rir^turers  have  made  a  constant 
effort  tfi  improve  the  performance  of  smoke. detector 8.    For  example, 
Mr.  Iwamii  a  research  member  of  a  private  company  reported  the 
combined  effect  of  humidity  and  dirts  on  electric  insulation  of 

polymeric  materials. 

The  Fire  Defense  Agency  revised  the  technical  standards  of 
smoke  detectors  according  to  the  report  in  the  preceding  paragraph  , 

and  added  the  following  tests; 

(1)  Dust  test  in  which  a  detector  is  exposed  for  15  min  to 
dusty  atmosphere  having  light -obscuration  of  20  %/ft, 

(2)  Transient  voltage  test  applying  the  following  100  pps 
(pulses  per  sec)  pulses  to  the  detector  for  15  s,  respectively; 

—  a  peak  voltage  of  220  V  with  a  width  of  1  ms  applied  by  the 
pulse  generator  having  an  internal  resistance  of  600  ohms, 

—  a  peak  voltage  of  500  V  with  a  width  of  1  ^s  applied  by  the 
pulse  generator  having  an  internal  resistance  of  50  ohms, 
and 

—  a  peak  voltage  of  500  V  with  a  width  of  100  ns  applied  the 
pulse  generator  having  an  internal  resistance  of  50  ohms, 
and , 

(3)  Humidity  test  in  v;hic.h  the  energized  detector  is  exposed 
for  4  days  to  moist  air  having  a  relative  humidity  of.  95  %  at  a 

temperature  of  4  0°C. 

8  9 ) 

Fire  Defense  Age;icy  also  revised  the  ma  .  :i  Lena  nee  staiidards   '  ; 
it  is  prescribed  in  the  notification  that  operation  test  using 
smoke  from  joss  sticks  and  appeat^ance  check  shdll  be  performed 
every  six  month  and  that  the  sensitivity  of  smoke  detectors  shall 
be  checked  every  year  by  a  qualified  person. 

The  figures  obtained  by  statistical  analysis  may  differ  from 
these  in  USA,  because  they  are  influenced  by  the  sensitivity  and 
placement  of  the  detectors,  climate,  type  of  building  construction, 
the  way  of  handling  heat  and  so  on.     However,  the  above  means  to 
avoid  fals*^  alarm  will  be  useful  to  determine  proper  sensitivity 
and  to  decide  placement  of  detectors. 
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TABLE  t.    CAUSES  OF  FALSE  ALARM 
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Fig.  1    Change  of  the  Frequency  of  Fal'-.o  Alarm  with  Month 

Solid  line.  Values  between  1973  &  1975  in  Tokyo  area; 
Chain  line.  Values  in  1972  in  whole  land; 
Broken  line,  Hean  monthly  humidity  In  ToKyo 
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Fig.  2    Change  of  the  Frequency  of  False  Alnrni  with-  Hour 

Solid  line.  Values  between  1973  &  1975  in  Tokyo  area; 
Chain  line.  Values  in  1972  in  whole  land 
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PREFACE 


The  countermeasures  to  smoke  produced  in  fires  of  buildings 
are  very  important  for  the  safety  of  people.    An  effective  design 
for  fire  safety  is  required  to  establish  the  reasonable  oounter- 
measures  based  on  the  luiowledge  of  ^wracteristic  of  smoke 
released . 

There  may  be  two  categories  for  countermeasures  of  smoke  in  fires. 
That  is,  one  is  to  control  the  generation  of  smoke  and  the  other 
is  to  control  the  flow  of  smoke  released  in  buildings. 

The  methods  of  the  study  of  the  former  subject  are  essentially 
dlf fer«[it  from  those  of  the  latter 

The  cooperative  studies  between  the  two  categories  have  been 
carried  out  for  many  years  by  fire  research  people. 

Tho  committee  of  Japan  Association  of  Fire  Science  and  Ena inher- 
ing involves  a  subcommittee  which  studies  on  smoke  and  toxxc 
gas  load  relating  to  the  countermeasures  to  smoke  In  fires. 
Information  on  mechanism  of  generation,  property,   and  quantity 
of  smoke  from  various  materials  in  tixes  have  been  exchanged 
and  the  fundamental  studies  on  characteristic  of  smoke  have 
been  studied  for  many  years  at  the  subcommittee. 
The  smoke  behaviour  in  compartment  fires  have  also  been  studied. 

ThiG  report  is  the  summary  of  some  main  reports  v:hich  have  been 
discussed  at  the  subcommittee  on  mechanism  and  generation  of 
smoke  from  materials  and  smoke  generation  in  compartment  for 
the  contribution  to  the  3rd  Panel  Meeting  UJNR  Panel  on  Fire 
Research  which  involves  Technical  bession  on  "smoke  property 
and  detector". 

The  main  reports  have  been  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
subccnnmittee  under  Japan  Association  of  Fire  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. 

The  members  are  as  follows. 
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F. 
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STUDIES  OM  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  SMOKE 


1.    GENERATION  OF  SMOKE 

1.1  fielisvloiiir  of  Smoke  and  Neasxirliig  Methods 

Various  kinds  ot  nethods  have  been  taken  for  the  study  on  snoke  vhieh 
are  produced  from  organic  building  materials  when  heated.    Smoke  dealt 
in  this  report  was  generated  in  sone  experimental  electric  furnaces, 
1)urnlng  a  snail  eanount  of  ▼arious  organic  naterials,  vbieh  vere  devised 
for  the  fondamental  study  of  smoke  particles. 

l)-8) 

Sedinestatioo  method  is  iiK»re  useful  for  the  neasurement  of  such  aaall 

particles  as  those  from  cigarett  than  usual  optical  microscope. 
EXectron-nicro  scopic  methods  were  used  hy  Suzuki.    Smoke  particles 
were  collected  <m  glass  plates  coated  vith  oil  layer  or  collodion 
membrane  ufing  cascade  impactor  by  Jin,  and  then  were  counted  with 
nsked  eyes  on  the  photoes  which  vwe  taken  by  optical  microscopes. 
(Fig  1) 

The  scattered  light  at  an  an^e  of  90*  to  the  heam  by  smoke  particles 
was  measured  with  "Royco  Particle  Counter"  shown  in  Fig  2  and  the 
experimental  li^t  scattering  apparatus  shown  In  Fig  3  for  taking  the 
size  distribution  of  smoke  particles  when  materials  were  burned  in  an 
electric  furnace,  or  another  furnace  controlled  by  a  hic(b-frequency. 
I>iS3nDmetric  method  vas  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  dhanglng  of 
ll^it  intensity  scattered  by  smoke  particles  during  eomibustiott. 
An  experimental  electric  furnace  shown  in  Fig  h  has  beeri  used  for 
the  generation  of  smoke  and  an  optical  microscope  has  also  been  used* 
For  the  mesurement  of  Invisible  particiilates  of  smoke »  sn  ion  mobility 
counter  was  used  as  showii  in  Fig  ^. 
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1.2  Behaviour  of  Snoke 

Snoke  generated  in.  an  eiqperiinental  electric  furnace  controlled  by  a 
high  frequent  sbom  in  Fig  6,  contains  various  kind  of  products  — 

gaseous,  liquid  oiid  solid,  however,  only  liquid  and  solid  products 
have  been  treated  as  snoke  particulates  In  this  paper.    Smoke  parti- 
culates during  smoldering  at  lover  temperatures  before  catching  flsote 

are  maiiily  round  aiid  lightly  coloured. 

The  colour  of  snoke  could  be  regarded  as  that  from  smoke  particles « 
because  noznally  gaseous  products  are  colourless. 

Even  the  furnace  is  controlled  at  a  fixed  ten^rature,  the  temperature 
of  a  material  in  it  is  always  changing  by  the  conduction  of  heat  by 
the  eondbustion  of  the  outer  paart  of  the  aaterials.   Tberefwe  it  tiould 
be  difficult  to  get  the  unifonnallzed  particles  by  eoabustion  of 
materials.    Colour  of  particles  may  depeau  on  the  chemical  stiiurtures 
of  the  materials  snd  on  the  temperature  in  the  furnace*  however  most 
particulates  generated  are  coloured  in  light  yellow  or  li^t  brown  at 
the  lover  temperatures.    Then  the  colour  turns  into  brown  or  dark  brown 
and  black  sit  the  hi^n'  temperatures. 

The  colour  dianging  during  eonbustion  mainly  depends  upon  the  ddisrdro- 
genation  of  the  materials,  affects  the  indexed  of  the  refraction  and 
also  affects  on  the  scattering  of  the  light  on  the  surface  of  particles, 
^e  oxygen  concentration  will  also  affect  the  colour  of  the  snoke  parti- 
cles.   When  the  combustion  is  conpleted  in  the  innert  atmosphere,  the 
saoke  particles  will  nuch  lii^ter  in  their  colour  than  in  a  oxygen 
rich  atmosphere.    The  colour  of  snoke  particles  from  wood  is  gradually 
changing  I'rom  light  yellow  to  dark  yellow,  light,  brown,  dark  brown, 
gray  and  black  when  particles  collected  on  filter  papers  after  the 
eoaOnistlon  at  the  fixed  tenperatures  as  3^*c»  UOO'c*  ^$0*c,  500*e, 
550' c.  600'c. 
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Fire  retarded  wood  with  aim&oniun:  bromide  aiid  ammonixoD  phosphate  will 
release  meh  darker  particles  tlian  untreated  vood. 

I  1.3  Kstimation  of  Smoke  Density  by  the  Light  Obscuration  Coefficiency 

Smoke  density  can  be  represented  in  various  eiqp^ression.    One  of  the 

^  popular  aethods  is  to  neasure  tbe  light  obscuration  in  a  box  iili«re 

I 

smoke  density  can  be  estimated  by  tbe  following  formulae, 
I    =    Iq  exp  C-Cb*L) 
Cs  -    (1/L)  ind^/l) 
C    =    Cs  X  V 

Where  X«  is  the  initial  light  intensity  in  the  box  which  does  not 
enTOlve  snake*  and  I  is  the  experimental  li^t  intensity.    L  is  tbe 
li^t  path  (n),  V  is  the  Tolnne,  Cs  is  the  extinction  coefficient 

(m~')  and  C  is  the  amount  of  smoke. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  relation  between  vei^t  loss  of  materials 
and  amount  of  smoke  (C)  are  shoim  in  Fig  7«  8,  9,  and  10.  T) 
These  tnadency  is  the  same  as  Suzuki's  results.  6)  Sugahara 
has  also  studied  with  evaluation  of  smoke  as  the  same  principle.  8) 
^e  smoke  density  in  a  chanfber  seems  to  be  proportional  to  the  vei^bt 
loss  of  materials,  although  the  total  ajnount  of  smoke  produced  depends 
on  the  conditions  vbere  a  material  vas  burnt. 
!nie  relation  between  the  amount  of  smoke  (C)  and  weight  loss  is 
experimentally  shown  as  follows. 
C  «  K  (T)  W  ♦  A 

Where  K  (T)  is  the  smoke  generation  coefficient*  tf  is  the  wei^t  loss 
and  A  is  the  time  log  of  smoke  diffusion  at  the  initial  stage  in  the 

chamber. 

The  relation  between  smoke  generation  coefficient  (  K  )  and  the  aabient 
tonperature  (t)  is  written  as  follows. 

K  (T)  »  A  -  B  t'^ 
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The  smoke  particles  produced  under  the  lower  temperatures  mainly  consist 

of  liquid  pftrtieulates  ufaile  the  ones  obtained  under  'burning  vith  flame 
contnin  soot* 

The  burning  rate  (r)  of  materials  depends  on  the  temperature  and  is 
supposed  to  have  the  foUoving  relation. 


Where  Wo  is  the  weight  loss  of  a  material,  R  the  gas  constant,  E  the 
actXTation  energy*  T  the  absolute  teqierature  and  Kb  the  coefficient. 
The  Arrhenius  plots  on  the  smoke  generation  ere  shown  in  Pig  11. 

The  rate  of  smoke  generation  (Csk)  is  written  as  follows. 
CslK  «  K«  r 


and  shown  in  Fig  12. 

l.b  The  Procedure  of  Generation,  Growth  and  Decrease  of  The  Average  llusiber 

of  Smoke  Particles 

Smoke  particles  generated  by  smoldering  of  wood  are  coagulated  each 
other  aadgroimto  increase  the  diameter. 

Tills  phenomena  in  a  box  filled  with  snoke,  shovn  in  Fijj  13,  will  continue 
for  hours.  Ihe  coagtilatlon  rate  will  depend  on  the  initial  concentration 
of  smoke  in  the  collection  box. 

Ihe  number  of  smoke  particles  baa  a  linear  relation  to  the  extinction 

coefficient  (Cs),  therefore  the  declination  of  smoke  vill  be  described 
as  follows. 


^-KbWoexp  (-  I-) 


«  (A  >  BT**}  ir  (Kbifb  exp  (-  E/RT)} 


dCs 


%  fiC$ 


dt 


or 


(1) 
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Where  Cso  is  the  concentration  of  smoke  in  the  box  &t  the  initial 
stage  (at  arround  3  ssiautes  after  the  e«)eration)  and  ^  ia  the 
coagulation  coefficient. 

The  changing  of  the  coagulation  coefficient  can  be  calculated  by  the 
above  foxmila  (l). 

In  the  case  of  saoldering'of  vood,  the  coagvilation  coefficient  ( fi  ) 

could  roughly  be  considered  as  a  constant  value  of  0.09  in  the  range 
of  over  1<5M  as  shown  in  Fig  Ik. 

Ihe  difference  of  the  values  of  ^   will  not  give  a  big  difference  to 
the  result »  although  ^    is  changable  in  a  small  range  due  to  the 
initial  eoneentration  (Cso).    The  results  from  calculation  concemiag 
the  particles  from  plastics  at  their  snolderlng  sre  given  in  Fig  1$. 
The  value  of  /3     obtained  from  plastics  seems  to  be  a  little  bit 
aaaller  than  that  fron  vood.   This  means  that  smoke  particles  fircm 
wood  maar  apt  to  coagulate  than  that  from  plastics. 
In  order  to  pursue  the  behaviour  of  smoke  particles  at  production, 
Z  value »  scattered  light  intensity  ratio  of  I^f*       and       ,  vas  used. 
Smoke  particles  produced  from  «ood  and  eoomereial  rigid  polystyrene 
in  an  electric  furnace  controlled  by  the  high  frequency,  were  lead 
into  light  scattering  iqpparatus  l«y  vaecum  as  shorn  in  Fig  6. 
Die  Z  value  obtained  from  scattered  light  by  particles  which  are 
released  during  cosiibustion  of  wood  is  eontinueously  changing  as  shoim 
in  Fig  16. 

The  Z  value  is  inflttintced  by  the  Initial  temperature  of  the  furnace. 
The  phase  (l)  at  a  furnace  tasperature  of  UOO*e  cannot  be  seen  at  U^'e 
in  Fig  16 t  and  the  phase  (2)  starts  instead  of  phase  (1).  Likewise 
at  500* c 

The  Z  value  is  also  influenced  by  the  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere . 
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The  change  of  Z  value  are  basicBlly  caused      the  following  reasons. 

1.  Change  of  the  size  of  particles  by  oxidation  in  the  atmosphere 

2.  Change  tbe  refraction  indexes 

3.  Initial  diameter  of  particles  released  «t  the  ten^rature  in  the  furnace* 
Pig  17  shows  the  diagram  of  the  Z  value  fron  wood  at  an  innert  ataosphere 
of  0.1  of  partial  pressure  of  oa^gen* 

The  Z  values  heeome   smaller  in  the  innert  atnost^ere  and  the  period  of 
production  of  smoke  are  extended. 

The  Z  values  obtained  fron  plastics,  and  comDercial  rigid  polystyrene  are 
ahcnm  in  Fig  l8. 

The  shapes  of  the  curves  in  Fig  l8  are  different  from  those  of  wood  shown 

ia  Fig  l6  and  17. 

1*^  Size  Dlstrihution   Tay  The  Sedimentation  Method 

13ie  modal  diameters  of  smoke  particles  are  obtained  by  the  measurement  of 
the  falling  velocities  in  a  smoike  chaniber  using  a  experimental  cell  iriiich 
involves  3  windows  for  lig^t  Taeam  for  detector  and  for  inlet  of  smoke  with 
2  plates  of  platinvm  inside.    The  2  pieces  of  plates  are  located  in  the 
cell  vith  the  horisontal  distance  of  Snrni  between  them.    Conibustion  products 

are  generated  by  heating  0.5  or  1  gramme  of  thin  speeiment  "in  a  ftrrnace 
controlled  at  a  constGuit  temperature  or  a  constant  rate  of  temperature  rise. 
The  chailber  (im^)  vas  filled  with  smoke  until  the  extinction  coefficient 
(Cs)  become  lm~^. 

'Vhe  observation  of  smoke  particles  which  were  led  into  the  cell  by  vaccume 
have  been  made  using  high  pressure  mercury  arc  being  cut  off  the  infra-red 
veagion. 

The  particle  size  are  obtained  by  sedimentation  method  using  the  formula  by 
Stokes-Cunningham  .  — — ^— 
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and.  the  scattering  netbod  for  visible  snake  particles  and  an 

experimental  ion  noliility  counter  for  invisible  particles.   The  size 

distribution  diagraBis  obtaiQed  by  counting  particles  for  ten  minutes 
in  tbe  elMn8>er  are  sboim  in  Fig  19.   Tbe  isodal  dianeters  of  particlea 
produced  tr<m  Japaaeee  cedar »  pine,  filter  paper,  nelaalne  resin  and 
polyurethane  at  various  conditions  were  between  0.6  and  1.0  um. 
Ttie  size  distribution  obtained  again  with  the  same  method  for  10  ninutes 
between '22  and  32  ainutes  aftor  the  initial  stsge  of  the  laeasurenent  at 
the  furnace  temperatiure  of  3^0  t  does  not  show  any  change  with  filter 
pqper,  but  Japanese  cedar  increased  the  diameters  of  particles  by  0.12 
im.    The  nean  apecific  gravitiea  of  particles  has  been  obtained  to  be 
between  0.95  and  1.15»  as  the  number  of  electrons  on  particles  are 
estinated  from  the  electric  field  necessary  for  balancing  a  particle 
between  the  electrodea^ 

1.6  Size  Distribution  by  Tbe  Scattered  Light  Intensity  by  Single  Particle 
at  90 

The  concentration  of  smoke  in  the  chamber  vas  measured  by  light  extinction 
at  tbe  saiae  height  as  smoke  inlett  port.    Combustion  products  are  gene- 
rated by  beating  of  0.5  or  1  gramme  of  specimen  in  an  electric  furnace 
controlled  at  a  constant  temperature  or  at  a  constant  rate  of  tenperature 
rise.    The  combustion  products  were  collected  in  a  chamber,  1  m^,  and 
then  led  to  tbe  Royeo  particle  counter  to  be  counted  tbe  sise  and  number 
of  particles. 

The  size  distribution  curves  obtained  were  approximated  by  Junge's 
foxmula  uhen  smoke  vas  diluted  by  one  fifth  of  the  original  c<M3cent- 
ration.    The  Fig  20  shoHs  the  Isopletb  of  tbe  relative  concentration 
counted  in  number. 

These  diagrams  represent  the  following  phenomena. 
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i)  The  dieaneters  of  particles  increase  thenvelves  relating  to  the 
increaae  of  coneentratioa  of  saolce  in  the  etaaniber. 

ii)  The  floating  paxticles,  about  0.3       m  diauaeter,  which  were 
recognised  in  tbe  initial  stage  of  smoldering  decreased. 

ill)  Particles  of  0.3->'0.9  im  in  diameters  increase  la  their  auifliers 

during  the  furnace  temperature  between  50  °c  and  l6o''c  when  filter 
p^rs  vers  heated  at  the  constant  rate  of  the  tenqperature  rise,  then 
total  monber  of  particles  i^decreased  until  250 *c. 

Fig  21  shows  the  size  distribution  diagrams  obtained. 

At  the  initial  stage  of  collecting  the  smoke  in  chamber,  the  size  dis-* 

trlbution  diagram  correspondB  to  normal  or  lognomal  distrihution,  and 

at  the  later  stage  lognormal. 

The  medium  diameter  of  particles  increase  vith  smoke  density, 
nihe  particle  sice  diatrihution  obtained  majr  correspond  to  such  situation, 
as  stages  vhen  smoke  floats  in  a  rooat  for  minutes  or  travel  long  distance 
throu^  escape  routes.    l.U  of  gecnetric  standard  deviation  vas  obtained 
as  the  sise  distribution  diagrams  in  the  chamber  in  vhidi  extinetlcn 

coefficient  is  0.1  m  ^. 

The  effect  of  smoke  density  to  particle  size  is  shown  in  Fig  2:1.  The 
sise  distribution  vas  represented  by  the  percentage  of  the  nwtber  of 
particles  of  0.35  I™  in  diameter  to  tbe  total  nunfber  of  smoke  particles. 
The  relation  between  P35  and  the  concentration  of  smoke   (Cs)i  was  shown 
in  Fig  2k,  in  vhich  more  than  70%  of  P35  decrease  rapidly  and  less  than 
60%  of  them  show  the  milder  decrease  curves  at  their  tail  than  the 
reciprocal  diagram  of  '»th  power  to  the  number. 

If  smoke  is  extreanly  diluted  vith  clean  air  in  the  collection  chamber  until 
the  particles  do  not  change,  the  modal  diameters  of  various  smoke  produced 

have  fallen  to  0.3  ym  or  less. 
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Modal  diameters  like  these  are  likely  to  be  real  diameters  for  thin  smoKe 
or  for  siBOlce  at  the  initial  stage  of  smoke  eenerati<m.     Tbie  dense  snake 
will  not  on^  due  to  the  grovth  of  particle  siset  especially  fior  snake 

obtained  from  cellulosic  materials  heated  at  a  low  teniperature. 

1.7  Measurement  of  Invisi'ble  Particulates 

loa  mobility  distribution  has  been  determined  by  an  ion  mobility  coimter 
vhich  is  a  cylindarical  condenser  with  an  inner  electrode  siibdivided  into 
two  parts,  then  it  has  been  eonrerted  into  size  distribution  diagrans. 
In  most  cases  of  the  experiments,  alph-ray  has  been  radiated  in  order  to 
charge  the  neutral  particles. 

The  voltage  applied  has  been  changed  in  every  9  seconds*  in  order  to  ohtcdn 
the  size  distribution  whose  mobility  spread  in  vide  ran^e. 
The  valtage  between  the  electrode  are  controlled  in  the  stage  wbidi  is 
detemined  by  being  graded  into  IS  stages  iqr  the  logarithm  scale  over  the 

range  between  0  and  200  volts. 

Ihe  neaswenent  has  been  done  in  every  other  stage  in  the  above  19  condi- 
tions* 

The  density  of  ion  to  the  every  uni":.  of  mobilitj  measured  iias  been  obtained 
by  the  method  which  has  been  presented  by  £  C  Nhiple  6)  with  a  hypothesis 
of  not  changing  for  9  seconds  while  the  voltages  tgiplied  were  changed  in 
every  9  seconds. 

Fig  2^  shows  the  results  of  the  size  distribution  of  the  particles  which 
were  counted  at  the  second  electrodes  by  its  intensity  of  the  electric 
current. 

The  more  invisible  particles  were  counted  in  their  number  at  the  stage 
Of  production  of  smoke  than  at  the  latter  stage  where  smoke  particles 
are  decreasing. 

The  size  distribution  curves  obtained  show  some  peaks  between  3  and 
200  ym  in  the  diameter  of  patticles  and  these  curves  change  with  time. 
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The  results  on  invisible  particles  are  siamnarized  in  Table  1. 
Ibe  diagram  presented  in  nuntber  of  particles  diarged  in  either 

positive  or  negative  are  shown  in  Fig  26. 

Each  area  involves  the  same  eoacentration  represented  in  number. 

(a)  in  Fig  26  shonrs  the  each  eoaeentrsftiaa  with  10%  of  deviation  trcm 

filter  paper  burnt  at  500  c.    Others  in  Fig  26  are  shown  in  size  dis- 
tribution f (d)  in  nuniber. 

1,8  Coagulation  of  Smoke  by  Corona  Discharge  and  Particle  Size  Distribution 
Possibilities  in  developing  the  technique  of  elininating  snoke  by  corona 
dia^arge  have  been  eiqtlored  at  Sobiil  Co.  in  eollabaration  with  -Handa, 
Kaneko  at  Tol^o  Science  University  ana  uuzuki  at  Building  Research 
Institute  6).    Zherby,  the  evaluation  on  the  efficiency  has  been 
pursued  by  tbe  reduction  of  the  turbidity  idiich  has  bew  endorsed  Iqr 

the  change  m  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  in  nmoke  for  the 
in-depth  study.    The  outline  of  the  research  is  as  follows;  Single  set 
of  corona  discharge  apparatus  made  of  10  electrodea  with  ea^  aperture 
of  25  cm  and  with  the  supplied  voltage  of  25  Kv,  is  placed  in  the  full 
scale  conridor  (L=150m,  BbB.Sbi,  R»l,S^m).    For  the  smoke  generation, 
0.5  Xg  of  PVC,  0.?  Kig  of  p^yuretbaae,  0*?  Kg  of  7R.  polyurethene  vitb 
each  100  ee  of  methanol  for  the  ignition  source,  snd  1.2  liters  of 
gasoline  for  the  fuel  have  been  used  as  the  flaming  fire  source, 
respectively*    Xbe  sise  measurement  of  particulates  have  been  pursued 
at  every  12  see.  for  smoke  before  and  after  corona  discharge  by  the 
submicron  size  optical  counter  (Hitachi  lasar  dust  monitor  T8I  $00) 
covering  the  range  of  particulate's  diam.  from  0.1  ymto  10  tmsnd  by 
the  microscope  x>hotographic  observation  of  particle  diam.  above  5  um 
to  50  (uifor  those  deposited  on  the  glass  plate.    Because  of  the  dense 
eoacentration  of  tbe  particulates  in  the  system,  the  particle  number 
counted  by  the  counter  has  been  corrected  for  the  coincidence  loss  and 
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cross-channel  sensitivity  above  10  ^^/m}.    From  the  preliininary  experi" 
minary  experiamit,  it  is  confixned  tbat  there  is  no  indication  of  aagr 
obvious  changes  in  the  size  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  snoke  during 
the  travelling.    However,  very  reiaarkable  changes  have  been  recognized 
in  the  size  distributicm  of  smoke  before  and  after  corona  discharge 
and  it  is  particularly  enhanced  in  anoke  eoaiposed  of  soot  as  r^iresented 
by  the  smoke  from  the  burning  fuel  in  Fig  27.    It  should  be  mentioned 
tbat  the  technique  is  characterised  by  two  different  methods  regarding 
the  processing  after  discharge  to  eliminate  the  coagulated  amoke.  1!he 
one  concerns  vith  the  ordinary  method  in  terns  of  the  collecting 
electrodes,  while  the  other  concerns  with  the  deposition  of  the  co- 
agulated smoke  particulates  by  vater  sprinkling.   Therefore  the  sise 
distribution  shifts  to  the  larger  dlam.  by  the  Intense  of  corona 
discharge.    As  illiistruted  in  Fig  27 >  the  former  can  eliminate  all 
particulates  exe^it  those  vith  diam.  beloir  1.0  im,  Dfaile  the  latter 
can  eliminate  the  larger  particles  induced  above  ea.  8  wm  by  ceagulaF- 
tion,  especially  those  coagulated  ones  with  their  maxinMm  of  kO  \m, 
the  corresponding  change  of  the  extinction  coefficient  are  illustrated 
in  Fig  2d.    The  change  in  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  of  andce 
from  various  burning  polymers  (PVC,  FR  polyurethane ,  Foli'ur ethane) 
before  and  after  discharge  are  illustrated  in  Fig  29  and  Fig  30, 
respectively.    The  eiqieeted  elimination  efficiency  of  sinke  volume  or 
weight  on  both  methods  are  shown  in  Table  2.    The  practical  apprication 
of  smoke  elimination  to  the  full-scale  buldings  have  been  pursued  by 
T.  Ueno  of  Tokyo  Fire  Department.  11) 
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2.    SMOKE  LOAD  m>  GQMBUSTIOir  BEHAVIOUR  OF  FIRE  RETARDED  MATERIALS 

2.1  Introduction. 

The  main  factors  of  fire  sjuread.  in  building  are  fire  load,  and  its 
ignitablllty.    The  air  aiipply  ratio  and  an  oxygen  partial  pressure 
of  the  atmospher  also  control  the  fire-spread.    12),  13),  l**),  15) 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  general  conceptions,  the  building  materia 
alB  are  regulated  in  btdldings  by  Japanese  Building  Standard. 
The  above  purpose  is  to  be  decreased  smoke-road  from  the  materials, 
for  the  easy  escape  .ftcwi  fire  in  buildings  and  to  protect  buildings  at 
the  early  stage  of  fires. 

The  isnitability,  combustibility  and  smoke  concentration  accumulated 
in  the  smolse  chamber  are  evaluated  by  the  fire  tests  vhich  are  used 
for  grading  of  materials. 

Kigh-rise  buildings  are  also  enforced  to  install  smoke  evacuating 
f acuities. 

Throu^  the  basic  study  on  the  eombuation  behaviour*  heat  release 

and  smoke- load,  the  correlation  anongsl.  the  factors  are  introduced 
concerning  fire  retarded  materials  and  the  dynamic  combustion 
btiiaviour  is  also  discussed. 

2.2  Experiment als. 

Tbe  longitudinal  type  of  furnace  was  designed  to  control  the 
temperature  of  hot-batb,  the  flov  rate  of  the  air-supply  end 
the  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  21)  The  test 
furnace  consists  of  an  electric  heater,  air  supply  puBq>,  air- 

gas  mixer,  and  smoke  chamber  as  shonn  in  Fig.  31. 
nie  veif^t  loss  of  samples  vere  measured  by  the  combination  of 
a  chemical  balance  and  a  strain  gauge,  the  smoke  concentration 
was  evaluated  as  the  extinction  coefficient  by  the  trans- 
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mission  of  Xigat  pass^Lensth  of  50  cm  using  a  tungsten  Isn^  end 

detector  of  CdS  cell. 

The  snake  in  the  cbanber  vm  stirred  \jy  «  small  fun.    !I!be  tengpe- 

ratvre  distril>tttion  of  test  furnace  along  the  Tsrtlcal  direction 

and  the  hoL-bath  tiear  the  sample  boat  located  in  the  middle  of 

the  furnace  vere  measured  hy  using  CA  thexmocouples. 

All  of  the  infozmations  nere  recorded  on  the  cherts  by  recorders. 

The  filter  made  by  a  felt  ma  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ehSHbcr 

for  keeping  a  constant  pressure  within  the  chamber. 

Smoke  released  in  the  diapdwr  was  collected  on  the  glass  filter 

and  then  the  weight  was  measured. 

Smoke  particles  vere  also  collected  on  a  glass  plate  in  the  bottle 
as  showed  in  Fir.  31. 

After  collection  of  smoke  particles  on  the  plate,  the  size  of 

smoke  particles  was  observed  by  the  optical  microscope.    The  si^e 

3 

distribution  of  smoke  and  nuniber  of  smoke  particles  per  unit  m 
were  measured  by  an  e^^rimental  He-He  Gas  USSR  Vast  Honitar. 
2.3  Samples. 

The  behaviour  of  smoke  Aran  plasties*  carpets,  furnitures  may 
tsike  place  one  of  the  most  important  role  during  building  fire. 

Hence,  in  this  report,  polypropylene,  polystyrene  and  the  other 
typical  plastics  and  those  treated  ones  by  various  fire  retardants 
were  used  for  test  species  as  follows. 

1)  Po]^ropylene  (PP)  and  fire  retarded  one  (PR-PP)  with  30 
parts  of  bromine  (2,3-dibromo»pentabromopiienyl  ether)  and 
Sb^O^  in  various  Sb/X  weie^t  ratio  from  1/9  to  1/1. 

2)  Polystyrene  (PST)  and  fire  retarded  one  (FIl-PST)  with  Br^-f 

3)  Phenol  resin  and  fire  retarded  one  with  7*5  V)t  of  TCP. 
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k)    Beech  and      -^ay  irradiation  W.P.C  treated  by  Vinyliden 
Didiloride  on  the  taala  of  lieefdi. 

2.h    Smoke  Beiiavioux  from  Fire  Retarded  Materials. 

The  extinction  coefficient  from  FST  and  plywood  representing 
a  typical  plastic  and  wooden  nateriala  were  ahoired  in  Fig.  32 
iwder  the  various  hot-bath  temperatures  respectively.  Tnose 
materials  rej^esented  clearly  conbiistion  nodes  from  oxidative 
thezual  decoatposition  process  to  flaalng  ecoAnistion  process. 
Fire  retarded  wooden  materials  decreased  smoke  and  tended  to 
becone  noneoaibu&tible. 

Bonrever,  fire  retarded  materialB  liased  on  plasties  did  not 
decrease  smoke  even  if  it  became  flaming  combustion  based  on  the 
^ginal  materials.    In  particular,  polyvinyle  chloride  vfaich  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  fire  retarded  ttaterials  showed  a  linear 
increase  of  the  extinction  coefficient  accompanied  with  the  increase 
of  hot-hath  teagperattire.  16) 

The  extinction  coefficient  per  nnit  area  (Cp^)  and  huming  rate  decreased 

in  the  reverse  relation  with  the  amount  of  inorganic  fire  retardants  as 
shown  in  Fig  33* 

=     log  ^^/j   j,  [DiMensionless] 

Uhere  ^  is  the  lii^t  path,   lo  and  I  are  intensity  of  light  at 
initial  and  final  stages,  respectirely,  V  is  the  volume  of  snoke 

chamber  and  A  is  the  area  of  specimen  heated. 
FB-FP  is  one  of  plastic  naterials  vfaich  shows  clear  flatting  and 
smoldering  eooibustioin.   The  extinction  coefficient  from  these 
materials  was  illustrated  in  Fig.  3^.    The  weight  of  smoke  gene- 
rated from  the  same  materials  corresponding  to  a  physical  measure- 
ment were  shoved  in  Fig.  35  under  the  various  hot-hath  temperatures. 
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Specific  veights  of  smoke  on  the  "basis  of  PP  (tfs/Vspp)  change 
depending  on  the  amount  of  fire  retardant  as  showed  in  Fig  36. 
Hbtrever,  trtm  the  evidence  of  tSbove  results  about  the  specific 
saoke  concentration  (Cs/Cspp),  the  increase  of  smoke  coDcentration 
is  considered  to  show    a  fire  retardant  effect  on  the  micro- 
scopical ohseirratlon.    Therefore,  the  optinui  and  effective  anouBt 
of  fire  retardant  nay  be  ahle  to  estinate  as  illustrated  in  Tig,  37 • 
While,  a  constant  gasification  factor  is  apparently  defined  at  the 
each  atateirial.   The  correlation  between  the  weight  of  smoke  firam 
FP  and  FST  and  the  initial  weight  of  sanples  (Vo)  were  illustrated 
in  Fig.  38.    Moreover,  the  smoke  evolution  characteristics  of  fire 
retarded  phenol  resin  treated  hy  TCP  was  showed  in  Fig  39- 
nie  linear  relationship  between  the  extinction  eoefficient  (Cs)  and 
weight        smoke  (Ws)   from  various  fire  retarded  materials  was 
Showed  in  Fig.  4o  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

The  extinction  coefficient  (Cs)  was  proportional  to  the  wei^t  of 
smoke  and  the  initial  weight  of  samples.  l6),  l8) 
loverer,  the  extinction  coefficient  (Cs)  is  expressed  as  a  flmctian 
of  the  scattering  cross  section  area,  nunber  of  particles  and  the 
scattering  coefficient.    Weight  of  smoke  is  exactly  expressed  as  a 
function  of  number,  volume  and  density  of  smoke  particles.  16),  19) 
Therefore,  it  was  necessaxy  to  measure  the  sise  of  snoke  particles 
and  nxnber  of  particles  and  to  evaluate  the  seattcdring  coefficient 
as  a  f miction  of  color  of  smoke  and  size  of  particles. 

2.?   Correlation  among  the  Size,  Number  of  8m6ke  and  Optical  Sadkie 

Concentration. 
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The  utility  of  fire  retardant  for  materials  was  already  estimated 
tram  tbe  increase  of  the  extinction  coefficient  in  the  sMoke 
ehaniber.    Prom  the  information  of  the  optical  microscopic  obser- 
vation,  the  size  of  smoke  particles  from  fire  retarded  materials 
was  recognised  to  heeooe  smaller  than  that  from  the  untreated 
naterialB.    l6),  20) 

For  example,  the  correlation  between  the  mean  surface  volume 
diameter  of  smoke  from  FP  and  FR-PP  and  the  mean  scaittering  co- 
efficient estimated  from  the  folloving  relation  on  the  basis  of 
the  optical  microscopic  observation  was  illustrated  in  Fig.  ^l(a}. 
16)»  18).  20). 


d^  :  Diameter  of  smoke  particles  (m) 
:  Number  of  smoke  particles  (-) 
:  Scattering  coefficient  of  each  particle  i-^) 
k   :  Mean  scattering  coefficient  (-) 
m    :  Relative  refractive  index  (-) 
:  Volume  of  smoke  chamber    (m  ) 
f  I  Density  of  particles    (gr/m  ) 
F    :  Shape  factor  (F=l)  as  spherical  particles  (-) 
From  the  same  analysis  of  smoke  particles,  the  correlation  between 
the  sise  of  particles  «nd  meen  scattering  coefficient  vas  obtained 
in  the  aame  oder  of  valiie  as  shoved  in  Fig.  l»l(h).    The  nice  coin- 
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cidence  of  mean  scattering  coefficent  for  tbe  size  paraoeter  on 
tbe  1)0819  of  mean  surface  volme  diameter  of  saoke  particles  was 

recognized.    161,  l8),  19),  20) 

A  size  of  smoke  particles  from  fire  retarded  materials  become 
bigger  by  the  coagulation  to  be  proporti<»ial  to  the  ntnber  of 
particles  at  the  eart-ier  stage  of  generation  by  Smolr.c^h  Owski  relation. 
However,  after  this,  the  grovth  of  smoke  particles  was  inhabited 
by  an  electrostatic  force,  so  it  was  considered  that  the  extinction 
coefficient  from  fire  retarded  materials  increase  it  In  the  smoke 
chsjnber.  X6)    The  above  behaviour  of  smoke  particles  was  recognized 
by  the  aging  of  sise  distribution  of  snolce  particles  using  the  parevious 
lASER  Dust  Monitor.  19)    The  time  dependent  changes  of  snoke  concen- 
tration from  PP  and  FR-PP  in  the  smoke  chamber  was  showed  in  Fig  h2. 
The  aging  of  the  size  distributim  of  snoke  particles  and  nvniber  of 
particles  from  PP  and  FR-PP  at  the  various  sampling  tine  vas  obtained 
by  the  LASER  Dust  Monitor  as  illustrated  in  Fig  U3(a)  and  (b), 
respectively. 

In  eonparisoa  tbe  aging  of  smoke  particles  of  PP  vith  PR-FP, 

the  smoke  from  FR-PP  was  distinctly  recognized  tlio  inhibition  of 
the  growth  of  smoke  particles  under  the  smouldering  was  recog- 
nized in  the  lower  ooiygen  partial  pressure  of  tbe  atomospber. 
16),  20),  21) 

Mechauiism  of  Effect  of  Fire  Retardant 

The  ccmsuiiqBtim  ntechanisun  of  fire  retardant  nas  pursued  by  the 
detection  of  RBr  in  gas  phase  and  by  a  chemical  X-rsy  analysis 

for  the  smokes  and  residues  in  solid  pbeise. 
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As  illustrated  in  Fig.  hhitk)  and  (b),  the  released  amount  of 
HBr  detected  in  gas  phase  (W,       ^^^)  showed  the  ccraplicated 

..Hi   ,  t:'-" 

changes  accompanying  vith  the  increase  of  the  initial  weight  of 
Br  in  tlie  saiqple  (Wo,  Br)  for  FP-aibromopr«»pyIp»itabroDoph^lether- 
SbgO^  and  illiiatrated  its  naximum  of  8b/X  ratio  at  ca.  1/b  and 
1/3  with  W^jfgy  of  50  mg  and  170  og  per  unit  weight  of  samples 
V^,  respectively.    On  the  other  hand,  the  released  amount  of  Br 
detected  in  the  smoke,  most  HBr  was  adsorhed  onto  smoke  and  partly 
combined  with  Sb,  and  increased  linearily  acconix>anying  with  ^ 
irrespeetiTe  of  the  change  of  Sb/X  ratio  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
Ulf(a)  22) 

However,  Sb  detected  in  the  smoke  (Wg^^  smoke ^  behaved  differently 
from      g^.   The  linear  increase  of  Ji^^  gmoke       observed  for 
the  series  of  FR-FP  at  the  definite  Sb/X  ratio  of  ea.  1/3. 
Wg^  tram,  the  series  of  FR-PP  with  variation  of  Sb/X  ratios 


from  1/9  to  1/1  showed  a  maximum  at  Sb/X  ratio  of  ea.  1/3 
accompanying  with  the  increase  of  the  Sb/X  ratio  as  Illustrated 

in  Fig.  l+i+(b)  and  (c).    This  suggested  that  3b  was  released  from 
the  saaple  otdy  in  the  form  of  SbBr^,  while  Br  was  released  in  the 
form  of  HBr  and  SbBr^  via  multiple  reaction  esreles  among  Sb^O^, 

SbOBr,  Gb^O^Brg,  l^b^Oj^Br,  SbBr^  and  HBr.  22) 

Following  reaction  scheme  as  illustrated  in  Fig.      was  suggested 
by  these  evidences  and  by  taking  into  consideration  of  the  results 

of  X-ray  diffraction  analysiii  on  the  form  of  Sb  remained  in  the 
residue  (Sb^O^,  SbOBr,  Sbj^O^Br^,  etc.  23))  and  on  the  prodiicts  of 
the  model  reaction  of  Sb^O^  vith  HBr  at  the.  hot  bath  tesqperature 
of  liOO'c. 

the  same  method,  the  consumption  mechanisum  of  phosphate  in  fire 
retarded  phenol  resin  is  being  pursured. 
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2.7    Correlation  between  Combustion  Parameters  and  Smolie-load» 

TSie  reverse  relation  between  the  sncdce  oonc^tration  (Cs)  from 
the  FR-«PP  and  the  heat  release  in  gas  phase  vas  illustrated  in 
Fig.  46.    9}»  21)      This  relation  vas  generally  known  as  Burgess 

Relationship.  The  role  of  HBr  gas  is  to  intaihite  flaming  cooibtts- 
tion  in  gas  phase  or'  reaction  interface  and  to  be  cycled  success^ 

fully  Br  compoutids  in  solid  pliasc  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1*5 • 

The  characteristics  of  combustion  behaviour  about  the  fire 

retarded  materials  was  arranged  as  the  linear  relation  of  th^ 

extinction  coefficient  (Cs)  per  unit  weight  loss  and  Ca  per  tmit 
wei^t  loss.   2k),  25)     As  shoved  in  Fig.  kj,  the  constant 
gasification  factor  under  the  smouldering  and  flaadng  combustion 
was  ai30  recogniiied  from  the  dynamic:  analysis.  l6) 
Therefore »  the  smoke-lpad  from  materials  was  evaluated  by  the 
inclination  angle  or  the  smoifce  weight  coerricient  obtained  tram, 
the  above  analysis. 

The  extinction  coerricient  Is  proportional  to  the  weight-loss. 
Hence,  the  linear  relationship  between  burning  rate  of  samples  and 
smoke  released  rate  will  be  obtained  when  mean  relative  refraction 
index  and  scattering  coefficient  are  constant  or  the  changes  of 
those  depending  on  time  is  negligibUy  snail  during  ccoibuatian 
process.    The  co-relation  among  the  released  rate  of  weight  of 
smoke,  (l-f )    ^     and  maximum  extinction  coefficient  C  were 
summarised  in  Fig  U5,    Therefore,  it  vas  considered  that  the 
following  relation  would  be  discrlbed,  l6)»  20) 


T3 


IJvs  ^  dim 

f     :  Gasification  factor  (-)• 
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Dyg    i  Mean  Volvane  surface  diaaeter  (-) 
T3     :  Tine^lag  f<^  snolEe  evolutlan  (see) 

2.8    Correlation  between  Oxygen  Partial  Pressure  in  the  Atmosphere  and 
Smoke  Concentratim. 

The  correlation  between  the  oaygen  partial  pressure  in  eonbustlon 
air  and  smoke  concentration  have  been  pursued  for  the  connection 
firan  the  study  of  material-level  to  the  one  of  ccmparteiient  fire. 
Proa  the  results  of  the  aging  of  smoke  particles  under  the  various 
oxygen  partial  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  smoke  concentration 
Aran  materials  oihanced  generally.    The  evidence  of  the  above 
oonsideration  was  recognised  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  k9* 
The  changes  of  the  smoke  concentration  measured  l>y  the  extinction 
coefficient  were  illustrated  in  Fig  50.    19)    It  was  known  that  air- 
fuel  ratio  for  covibustion  in  a  fire  ro<mi  vas  small  in  actual  fires. 
Therefore,  the  smoke  generated  from  hiillding  materials  in  the  room 
without  openings  increase  very  much. 

The  above  problems  have  been  studied  in  different  sections. 
FinaUy*  the  many  studies  on  the  smoke-load  of  the  various 
building  msterials  viU  he  necessszy  to  obtain  the  optical 
smoke-load  for  the  smoke  control  technology. 

In  particular,  it  is  convenient  that  those  informations  are  summa- 
rised as  the  weight  of  smoke  or  vel^t-loss  vs  smoke  ratio*  buniing 
rate  vs  initial  weight  of  samples  and  burning  rate  vs  smoke  con- 
centration from  the  various  materials  by  a  test  furnace  modifying 
full  scale  fires* 
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Fig.  1   IiqMictor  for  s^ipllng  of  snoke  particles 


li^t  source 


Pig.  2   Apparatus  for  oeaswenunt  of  li^it  scattering. 
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Pig.  i   Teat  apparatus 
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Fig.  5    Ion  mobility  counter 

inside  diameter  of  outer  electrode:  65.8nim 
outside  diameter  of  inner  electrode:  50.Tmm 
length  of  first  or  second  inner  electrode:  U50imn 
or  150nim,  respectively 
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Fig.  6    An  Experimental  apparatus  for  production  of  smoke 
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Fig,  9   Relation  between  C  and  W 
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Fig.  10   Relation  between  C  and  V 
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Fig.  11  Arrhenitts  plot  of  eellulosic  naterials 
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DEIBCnOM  A8D  SH0K8  PB0VERTIB8  SESSIOH 

■ 

Bakwkl-MulhollMiid  Pr— nf  Clon 

Handa:    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bukowskl  to  talk  to  us  about  "Detection  and  Smoke  Properties." 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  standard  In  the  United  States  on  Figure  15.     I  see  on  the 
American  side  you  bave  a  figure  of  4  meters.    In  Japan  X  think  it's  about  1.5.    Z  would  like 
to  kiMMr,  What  la  tlia  standard — If  yoa  have  aa^  audi  atandarda.    It's  about  Fltuxa  IS  fxea 
your  presentatloa. 

HulhoUand:   thera  ar«  no  iinAara  har«.»... 

Banda:    Or.  Bukovaki  haa  tha  4  aatar  figure.    In  Japan  It'a  1.5  eetera;  but  eliat  la  the 

American  standard  that  Is  used  in  getting  the  air  velocity  at  the  time  when  the  units  for 
the  (cannot  distinguish)  degree?    Now  what  would  be  the  distance  there?    What  has  been 
developed  hereT 

Miilhollandt    Vm  afraid  I  don*t  know  that  one. 

Bukowskl:    We've  got  various  detector  design  theories.    The  formulas  from  Litton  quantify  the 
range  of  convective  air  flow  through  the  sensing  chamber  for  which  ionization  theory  holds. 
Thla  will  ba  a  function  of  the  outer  enclosure  design  and  the  ahall  design  of  the  chamber  It" 
self  so  thla  will  vary  from  detector  design  to  detector  design. 

Mulholland:    Professor  Handa,  are  you  asking,  "Is  there  a  specified  airflow  at  which  the 
lonlaatioB  detectora  are  tested  In  the  U.S.?" 

Handa z  Tee. 

Mulholland:     I  see. 

Bukowakl:    The  aaxlaun  air  velocity  uaad  In  the  detector  teating  Is  150  £t/aln. 
Banda:   Hhat  is  that  in  tanw  of  BetaxT 

Molholland  about  three-quarters  of  a  meter  per  aeeend.  .75. 

Bande:    Is  the  eeroeol  used,  parafflnt  Vbet  la  It  based  on  (that  figure)?   la  It  aerosol? 

Bukowskl:     That  is  the  aerosol  used  in  the  Underwriters'  Laboratory  test  which  is  the 
amolderlng  cotton  laap^flck. 

natanabe:    I  tiould  like  to  eak  a  queatlon  of  Hr.  Bokoeakl  about  the  obscuration  mater.  On 

the  average,  at  NBS  in  th^  Fire  Detection  Croup,  the  meter  that  has  been  used  here  and  the 
ones  that  are  used  by  the  Smoke  Generator  Group,  I  think  that  the  same  kind  of  meter  has 
been  used.    But  what  is  the  relationship  between  those  two  meters?    In  fire  research  I  see 
that  there  la  a  handicap  In  using  a  different  kind  of  meter.    I  personally  think  that  If 
the  sane  meters  are  not  used,  I  think  thet  there  Is  e  handicap  being  experienced.   Mr.  Gtos8« 
I  think,  used  a  voltage  of  154  volts.     T  think  voti  used  1.5.     I  think  It  was  a  very  small 
one.     I  would  like  to  know  if  you  check  or  exchange  opinions  between  the  two  groups  on  what 
kind  of  an  electric  current  haa  been  uaed  in  the  different  research  gcoupa. 

BtdKotrskl:   Yes.  I  egree  completely  with  Dr.  Itatanalbe^s  comments,    tfe  have  just  recently 

developed  the  extinction  photonoter  which  I  mentioned  and  we  are  hoping  that  all  the  organi- 
zations in  this  country  and  around  the  world  would  consider  this  instrument  for  these  appli- 
cations. All  of  the  work  done  in  the  detection  area  now  uses  this  meter  design,  and  we  bopa 
to  chan^  the  netera  uaed  In  the  other  groups  vlthin  the  Bureau  to  this  design*  also. 

Rockett:     In  relation  to  this  question,  T  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  work  of  Mulholland 
makes  it  very  clear  Chat  in  using  any  broad  spectrum  meter  which  measures  total  obscuration 
only,  the  results  will  be  extremely  complicated  to  Interpret  if  you  do  not  know  the  spectral 
•tranafer  function  of  the  meter  and  If  you  don't  know  something  about  the  amoka  that  you're 
■eaaorlng.   Without  aoas  kind  of  smoke  dlstrlbotloa  knowledge  it  la  veiry  difficult  to  maka 
any  meaningful  eomperlaon  between  these  Instrtimente. 
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Chalken:    I  would  like  to  make  a  cotnment  with  regard  to  the  use  of  any  smoke  detector  and 
this  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  being  able  to  detect  the  desired  thing  which  Is  a  fire  at: 
a  very  early  f3tage.     Heru ,  wc  have  to  be  concerned  with,  not  so  much  sensitivity  in  the  true 
sense,  but  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  and  have  a  device  which  is  quite  sensitive  buC  uy  false 
alarm  at  a  very  hl|^  raee  doe  to  •tnwpherlc  particles  and  particles  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  thing  that  they're  trying  to  measure.    And  at  this  point,  1*11  not  sure  any  o£  the 
discussion  I  heard  was  given  to  that  point. 

Handa:  On  Figures  16  and  17.  These  concern  the  two  Fig\u:es  15  and  17.  Figture  17  Is  on  the 
seatterlttg  angle.   The  dotted  broken  line  on  the  bottom  of  that  flgore.    I  would  like  to  aak 

if  thi^  Is  a  flickered  line.     Is  this  the  actual  light  collecting  eaglet    I  VOUld  lUco  to 

know  what  is  the  actual  light  collecting  angle  In  this  case? 

BukoHskl:    In  this  diagran  the  data  was  calculated  for  Hie  theory  and  this  la  the  solid  line; 
and  the  dotted  line  Is  the  eonparlson  with  the  calculated  d«fraetlan>refractlon-ref lection 
convonente  at  various  anglee.    It's  bealcBlly  all  calculated  data* 

bndas   Nhat  Is  the  actual  ll^t  collecting  anglet 

lukowskl:    All  of  the  different  angles  in  the  range  shown  were  need  in  the  calculation. 

Handa:    I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding.     I  would  like  to  explain  further.    I'm  not 
talking  about  the  observation  angle.    I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  actual  lli^t  collect^ 
Ing  angle,  not  the  observed  collecting  angle.    Can  you  give  mm  what  that  Is? 

Mkllholland :     I'm  not  sure  I  ut.  !  :  i  fltand .     Figure  17  is  a  theoretical  calculation  and  I  guess 
your  question  is,  in  doing  the  theoretical  calculation,  what  range  of  angles  do  they  average 
for  each  of  these  points?   Is  that  your  question? 

Hands:  Tea. 

Mulholland:  And  I  chink  the  answer  is  that  Dick  and  I  don't  know,  in  this  calculation,  what 
range  of  angles  were  evereged  to  get  this  curve.    Dick,  do  you  kaow^ 

Bukowski:    No.    This  is  not  NBS  data.    This  was  taken  from  a  book  on  aerosol  properties. 
Handa:    Thank  you  very  much. 

Watanabe:    There  was  a  question  from  thp  A-rprican  side  for  smoke  detectors.     Tf  you  look  at 
smoke  detectors  from  a  person  who  is  selling  such  things,  I  think  he  said  that  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  signal  to  noise  ratio.     In  the  case  of  Japan,  we  think  that  the  standard 
of  the  heat  system  is  about  .5  to  1.    In  the  case  of  ssioke  detectors  this  becomes  SK,  S  to  N. 
Signal  to  noise  beeenes  very  bad.    Bowever,  I  thlidc  that  It  should  be  taken  to  ebout  3.1. 
The  ratio        n'c^al  and  noise  should  be  about  3  to  1  minimum.     That  means  that  If  It's  too 
sensitive.  In  Japan,  if  there  are  many  detectors  in  one  building  then  there  are  cases  of 

false  alaras.   This  Is  ay  opinion  thst  wss  expressed  earlier  on  snoke  to  noise  ratio. 

Chalken:    I  concur  with  that,  and  that  was  the  point  I  was  trying  to  bring  up.    I  would  like 

to  say  that  Figure  17  in  the  NBS  paper  may  be  a  good  example  of  part  of  the  problem.  One 
would  say  from  looking  at  this  figure  that  you  would  perhaps  like  to  look  at  the-  light 
scattering  in  the  forward  direction  since  it  has  the  highest  scattering  tendency  coefficient. 
The  little  experience  I've  had  with  forward  angle  scattering  is  that — that  is  the  area  where 
background  scattering  £ro«  your  optical  systea  is  also  the  grestest  end  find  it  is  soostlaes 
better  to  dlserlalnate  the  elgnals  by  going  to  side  angle  scattering  or  even  baek^seateerlng. 

Jin:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Mulholland.  In  Figure  17,  you  said  these  were 
calculated  values.  Are  these  valuea  calculated  based  on  actual  burning?  X  have  done  some 
kind  of  esperlaenta  thst  are  very  slnllar  and,  according  to  my  experiments  In  the  case  of 

flaming  and  smoldering,  T  have  seen  a  big  difference  between  the  two  cases.     And  I  think  that 
this  is  also  related  to  Che  sensitivity  of  photoelectric  detectors.    I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  have  compared  the  values  in  the  case  of  smoldering  fires  and  flaming  fires.    Do  you  see 
ssy  alwLlsrltles  or  do  you  see  a  big  difference  between  the  two  values  of  the  two  cases? 
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Mulholland:    First,  for  clarification — Ts  T)r.  Jin  referring  to  Figure  17?    Figure  17  is  not 
for  snoke  aerosol.    It's  for  water  droplets  so  that  the  effect  of  the  Imaginary  part  of  the 
refractive  Index  from  a  Uaek  soot  SBoke  to  a  transparent  smoke  Is  not  indicated.    This  Is 
Just  weter  drops  which  have  no  absorption  coefficient  (iaaginary  part  of  refractive  Index 
Is  sero). 

Jin:    I  would  like  to  know  If  you  have  the  results  from  actual  experiments  that  you  con- 
ducted on  different  naterlala. 

Hiilholland:    Ky  colleague,  Tom  Lee,  has  sone  data  at  30",  60°,  90".  120*.  and  150*  for 
smokes  generated  at  various  situations.     It  has  not  been  a  COapreheDSlve  etudy.    Ferhapa  t 
should  let  my  colleague  comment  or  the.  problem. 

Leet    If  you  will  talk  to  us  later  we'll  be  glad  to  explain  this  work.   Ws  do  have  data. 

Jin:     I  have  some  data,  also.    However,  my  data  Is  in  Japanaae.    So  periiaps  we  cannot  dtscuss 
It  directly  but  I  would  like  to  exchange  data  with  you. 

Kockett:    For  the  rest  of  the  group's  Infomatlon,  the  measures  In  gathering  polarized  light 
la  the  parallel  and  perpendicular  planes  for  a  variety  of  angles  we  have  data  on  the  scattered 
Intensity  on  tks  two  types  of  polerlied  lltfit  for  a  llmltad  ni^ier  of  engles* 

Haoda:    On  ngure  24,  In  tbe  evaluation  ehaafcer  what  la  the  Mrlmm  wind  velocity  in  the 
(Ailted  States  when  you  use  this?  Vhat  Is  tbs  nsximuai  wind  velocity  In  your  reeeareheet 

Bwkowsklt    150  ft/«ln.    3/4  ■ster/aec. 

Watanabe:    In  Mr.  Bukowakl's  presentetlon*  I  wes  not  able  to  follow  It  completely.    If  there 

is  less  radiation  source,  did  you  say  that  there  Is  less  sensitivity?    When  we  see  the 
researches  in  Japan,  I  think  that  sensitivity  Increases.     10      .     The  problem  is  the  ratio 
between  10  and  AI.     If  10  is  less  then  sensitivity  increases.     I  have  seen  such  a  reverse 
relation  so  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  clear  because  in  your  presentation  I  understood 
tliat  its  aeneitlvlty  dccreaeea*   Bowever,  In  ny  axperleaee  Its  sensitivity  increases. 

Budcowslcl;    Our  ezperleoce  is  similar  to  yours.    As  the  source  strength  is  lowered^  the  sensi- 
tivity increases;  but  this  must  be  balanced  against  the  problen  of  electrical  nOlSS  aad 
external  influences  as  the  chamber  current  is  decreased  to  smaller  values. 

Banda:    On  Figure  26,  the  curve  on  this  figure  is  something  spectacular!    For  values  of  over 
1.2  microns  and  if  coagulation  is  present,  I  think  that  perhaps  there  is  another  peak  If  we 
compare  this  figure  to  Figure  30.     Do  you  have  any  detailed  researches  that  have  been  made 
in  this  respect?    If  you  compare  tbe  results  In  Figure  26  and  Figure  30,  I  would  like  to  know 
If  there  la  another  curve  or— In  this  kind  of  coneentratloo'—that  there  was  no  such  kind  of 
coagulation  present?    Did  such  coagulation  take  place  In  this  kind  of  concentration?    Ts  that 

why  there  Is  no  more  curve — an  additional  peak?  I'm  not  criticizing  your  researches  at 

all.    It 'a  Just  a  question  I  had  in  alnd. 

Mulholland:   Professor  Esade  esked  e  good  question.    In  Figure  27  end  eleo  thoee  in  reduced 

form  In  Figure  28  the  size  distribution  is  determined  for  particle  sizes  up  to  1  micrometer. 
We  do  not  have  data  for  the  particle  data  for  particle  sizes  greater  than  1  nlcrometer.  We 
have  difficulty  using  the  optical  particle  counter  which  saturates  at  higher  concentration. 
We  would  be  very  interested  in  your  results  for  particle  sizes  larger  than  1  micrometer  in 
finding  out  WlMther  or  net  the  reduced  else  distribution  is  unlversel. 

Mlyama:    We  have  about  10  minutes  more  for  questions  and  answers.     I  would  like  to  take  up 

one  nore  queatloo  froB  the  Jepaaeee  side  to  that  presentation  "Mr.  Jls. 

Jlnt   On  Figure  24  yon  vaed  e  punk-type  of  Ineeose  end  you  have  said  that  reprodoelMlity 

was  very  good.    Do  you  think  that  this  Is  the  best  way  to  make  rf^pirch  so  that  we  can  pre- 
vent fires  in  fire  research?    I  would  like  to  know  if  the  usage  of  this  Incense  type 
atlck  is  the  best  way*  the  vost  appcepriata  way  for  roaeareh»  In' fire  research* 
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Bukowskl :    We  feel  that  the  punk  nethod  is  a  good  method  in  the  present  but  it  also  suffets 
front  many  of  the  flaws  of  other  combustion  generated  aerosols.    We  feel  that  the  optimum 
nethod  of  generatlns  tMt  ««ro«ols,  particularly  In  snail  aeala  tasta  sueli  as  this.  Is  thm 
ntechanically  generated  artificial  aerosol.    These  artlfic-fal  aerosols  will  give  us  much  less 
variation  of  the  basic  aerosol  paraneters  than  any  combustion  generated  aerosol  could.  The 
cotton  lamp  wick,  for  example,  used  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  this  country  has  a 
severe  problem  «rich  moisture.    The  cotton  being  very  hygroscopic,  the  aerosol  changes  con- 
Bldersbly  with  very  small  flnctuatlona  of  the  relative  htimldlty.   While  the  punk  sticks  are 
less  hyperscopl- ,  they  still  suffer  from  probleras  in  variations  In  density  from  punk  Stick 
to  punk  stick  aad  also  our  not  knowing  from  what  they  are  actually  made. 
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Benjamin:     I  was  struck  "by  the  large  difference  In  sales  between  photoelectric  and  lonlaa— 
tlon  detectors  and  I'm  wondering,  no.  1,  i£  you  have  any  reason  for  this?    The  second 
question  I  would  ask  Is  whether  you  feel  the  amount  of  data  for  the  photoelectric  does 
give  a  basla  for  canpaslaoii  of  the  two  detectors? 

Watanabe:     Thank  you  so  much  for  your  question.     There  are  not  ton  many  photoelectric- 
detectors  la  Japan.    First  of  all,  there  Is  the  question  of  patent.    There  are  various 
patents  existing  for  the  detectors  for  fire  prevention  and  the  patent  preblea  seem  to 
Interfere  with  the  effective  sales  of  such  detectors  being  installed.    The  second  reason 
Is  that  the  photoelectric  type  has  not  been  mass  produced  in  Japan,  therefore  it  Is  more 
costly  than  the  Ionization  type  detectors.    As  for  the  second  question  regarding  the  data, 
there  are  abut  5,000  reports  of  false  alarns  Just  taking  place  in  ny  demonstrator  today. 
Xa  Japan  the  fires  dtf ansa  agency  is  rather  powerful  and  they  do  have  a  large  Influence 
and  therefore  if  they  try  to  exert  their  influence  then  we  can  collect  aore  data,  so  we 
have  about  5,000  reports  concerning  the  false  alarm. 

Benjamin:    I  observed  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Watanabe  that  there  were  only  112  reports  of 
the  photoelectric  type. 

Watanabe:     I  feel  that  is  quite  a  considerable  number  of  false  alarms  in  order  to  look 
into  the  causes  of  the  false  alarm.     If  you  can  see  the  figure  which  is  cited  in  the  report, 
the  number  of  detectors  already  being  installed  amount  to'  3  million,  the  main  body  of  data 
is  about  70,000  detectors. 

Elnhorn:     I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  oi  Dr.  Watanabe.    Do  you  have  information  as  to 
Whether  the  nmber  of  false  alaxote  increase  over  a  period  of  time— 3,  4,  or  5  years? 

Watanabe:    There  is  same  data  for  1972.    The  figure  for  1972  la  for  the  products  which  were 

manufactured  right  after  the  smoke  detectors  were  developed  and  therefore  there  wore  more 
false  alarms  and  more  failures  for  those  which  were  newly  marketed.     However,  in  Japan  that 
type  of  new  introduction  type  of  failure  decreases  as  time  passeii.     It  teaches  a  certain 
Stage  where  there  won't  be  that  much  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  failures.  1 
feel  that  the  detectors  should  be  maintained.    The  maintenance  should  be  conducted  before  we 
have  revised  the  standards  for  the  maintenanre .     T  have  felt  that  at  least  once  a  voar  there 
should  be  a  checking  conducted  for  detectors  so  that  would  exclude  Che  ones  that  are  not 
operative. 

Elnhorn:    Do  you  have  any  studies  or  information  pertaining  to  fire  injury?   If  an  alam  went 

off  -  failed  to  go  off,  as  compared  to  if  there  had  been  no  alarm?    How  effective  In  reducing 

loss  of  life  or  serious  Inlury?    Can  you  comment  on  this  type  of  information? 

Watanabe:    Thank  you.    Perhaps  during  the  course  of  discussion  on  the  building  system  we 
might  go  into  that  area.   Of  course  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  reseereh  that  I  have  been  eon- 
ducting  in  this  field.    Regarding  the  fire  detector,  we  have  taken  into  account  4,000  Incidents 
and  we  looked  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  detect<*rs  based  on  these  A, 000  Incidents.  However 
this  research  is  still  in  progress  and,  therefore,    I  night  not  be  a^le  to  give  you  the  detailed 
figures.    But  roughly  speaking  for  those  buildings  with  the  fire  detectors  about  lOX  of  the 
incidents  have  failed  to  detect  the  fire,  that  is,  the  detector  did  not  go  off.    The  discovery 
of  the  fire  is  not  United  to  the  detector.     Human  detector."?  are  also  one  of  the  nie.qns  of 
dfc:tc;cting  a  fire  and,  tlierefore,  when  we  look  at  the  fire  systen  we  have  to  caV:.e  into  consider- 
ation not  only  the  mechanical  detector  but  also  the  human  detector.    Although  there  has  been  a 
lOZ  failure  it  does  not  mean  that  there  would  be  10%  laore  injury  or  lOZ  more  damages  done 
becauee  of  the  fire. 

Handa:     I  would  like  to  add  a  tew  words  to  the  pttseincatiun.      At  the  initial  stage  ot  the 
development  there  are  of  course  more  failures  in  the  case  of  the  ionization  type  as  far  as 
1  have  found  out.    Unlike  in  the  United  States  you  have  a  good  insulation.    For  instance  there 
is  a  Bydesol  Coopany.    There  has  not  been  that  type  of  materiel  In  Japan.    Japan  has  very  high 
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h«iiidlty  and  ttabvprotectlon  for  the  MOSFET  has  not  tteen  appropriate  and  therefore  there  has 

been  a  lot  of  failure  at  the  beginning.     I'm  doing  wor]c  in  the  semiconductor  area  on  MOSFFT's 
and  all  these  electronic  companies  use  the  Hydesol  material  for  Insulation  and  this  has  more 
or  less  stabilised  the  detector;  but  until  we  start  Houfacturlng  that  naterlal  for  Insula- 
tion va  have  nore  eaaas  for  failure  or  false  alanii» 

Bukowakl:     I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Watanabe.     Tn  his  presentation  he  mentioned  that  the 
rate  of  false  alarm  for  photoelectric  detectors  was  greater  when  they  used  Incandescent  lamps. 
Does  this  mean  that  In  Japan  a  laap  failure  of  an  incandescent  lanp  results  in  a  false  alarm 
of  the  system? 

Rockett:     You  had  a  correlation  of  false  alarms  against  the  time  nf  day,  which  I  believe 
peaked  very  strongly  at  around  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Have  you  examined  behavioral  pat- 
terns that  would  explain  why  this  strong  peak  would  occur  at  this  time  of  day? 

ffatanabet    Electrically  speaking,  all  the  electrical  appliances  start  working  around  8  o*clOck. 

For  instance,  at  the  department  store  all  the  lights  go  on  at  8  o'clock  and  this  will  create 
noise.    Further,  there  is  the  fresh  air  being  Introduced  before  the  human  beings  start  moving 
around  or  at  the  outset  of  putting  on  the  hesters  snd  other  air  conditioning  facilities  which 

would  introduce  very  tiny  dust.     Perhaps  this  vould  be  one  of  chc  reasons.     Therefore,  at  the 
time  when  people  start  moving  around  this  particular  human  behavior  seems  to  trigger  more 
false  alarms* 

Mulholland:    In  the  United  States  I  suspect  that  cooking  is  a  significant  contributor  to 

false  alarT.s.     I  was  looking  rlirougli  the  list  of  causes  of  false  alarms  chat  Watanabe  has, 
and  round  cooking  to  be  omitted  and  I  wonder  if  that's  because  of  the  different  habits  of 
the  United  Statca  and  Japan. 

Watanabe:   Vithin  the  Japanese  figures  about  10. 9Z  is  from  cooking  related  factors.    I  think 

tht^re  arf  various  patterns  of  rooking.     First,  what  amount  of  vapor  wotild  be  rrleaspd  from 
cooking  or  the  heat — what  amount  from  that  would  be  the  contributing  factor  to  the  false 
alarm?    When  we  look  into  these  itemized  causes  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  it  as  just 
being  cooking.    Therefore,  because  of  that  fact,  we  have  conducted  heated  discussion  on  what 
should  be  the  optlmuD  cause  of  the  actual  false  alarm.    These  generalized  items  of  cooking 
have  befin  omitted  but  we  have  to  looV  Into  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  false  alarm  rather  than 
just  giving  the  general  terms  of  cooking.    We  have  calculated  the  vapor  which  is  emitted  from 
cooking  and  we  have  also  looked  into  the  heat  which  is  actually  generated  from  cooking. 

Mttlhollwd;  What  is  the  Japanese  dlstrlbation  of  detectors  installed  in  offices,  public  build- 
lags,  and  private  residences? 

Uanda:     First  of  all,  the  residential  figures  are  very  low.     In  Japan  the  house  Is  smaller 
than  In  the  United  States}  therefore  If  you  cook  at  home  that  would  trigger  the  falae  alarm. 
Secondly,  the  Japanese  just  love  bathing  and  this  practice  does  create  an  enormous  amount  of 
vapor  and  steam,  and  as  well  in  the  cooking  area,  we  eat  lots  of  Chinese  dishes  and  therefore 
lots  of  grease  deposits  on  tlie  detector.    Recently  Japan  has  set  a  standard  for  the  residen- 
tial detector.      What  you  have  seen  on  the  slides  are  the  standarda  on  the  office  building 
and  on  the  public  facilities  such  as  department  stores,  etc.  where  a  large  number  of  people 
go  In  and  out.    In  the  case  of  private  residences  the  detector  is  limited  to  the  high-rise 
apartment.    And  this  is  the  thermal  detector  rather  than  any  other  type  of  detector  thet  we 
install  for  the  high-rise  apartment  buildings. 

Lee:    1  am  Interested  In  your  data  ott  detector  failure,  you  mentioned  lOZ  of  all  reported 
firea  are  due  to  detector  failure. 

Watanabe:    The  figure  10%  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier  includes  the  human  initiated  error  and 
therefore  as  far  as  the  reliability  of  the  equipment  itself  is  concerned  we  do  not  take  into 
consideration  what  kind  of  interplay  is  seen  between  the  equipment  and  human  aspect  and  whether 
the  equipment  will  work  or  not.   Me  Just  don*t  look  at  the  equipment  itself  what  we  look  at 
the  reliability  of  the  equipment* 

Bukowski:    la  the  fire  defense  agency  in  Japan  keeping  data  on  failure  rate  of  detectors? 
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Kataaabe:   Are  ««  talking  about  the  reliability  portion  of  the  equipment  when  ve  talk  about 
the  failure  rate  or  are  ¥e  juat  talking  about  the  actual  altuatlon  of  the  alarm  not  going 
off? 

Wukowskl:    Yes,  the  reliability  of  detectors. 

Watanabe:    The  fire  defense  agency  has  conducted  the  failure  rate  research  or  the  follow-up 
study  of  the  detectors  which  are  installed  in  areas  which  might  Induce  that  type  of  failure 
and  therefore  we  have  that  type  of  failure.     However,   the  figures  for  the  detectors  which 
were  influenced  by  eavicomnent  which  might  induce  the  failure  we  have  to  really  reduce  or 
bring  it  over  to  the  general  condition  in  order  to  get  more  appropriate  reliability  rate. 
Therefore,  what  kind  of  figure  we  should  take  for  K,  the  function  right,  would  be  quite  a 
problem.    When  we  talk  about  just  the  reliability  as  we  mentioned  by  R's  as  the  humidity 
rate  goes  high  the  failure  rate  would  be  about  A  times  more.     And  therefore  with  regard  to 
the  reliability  forecast  conducted  In  the  United  States,  we  have  to  really  compare  our  notes 
regarding  what  type  of  coodltlona  we  are  using  in  order  to  compare  notes  with  you. 

Einhorn:     Since  our  last  meeting  in  Japan  we  have  studied  approximately  iO  fires  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  area.     Of  these  AO  fire.s  there  were  15  case.s  where  detectors  were  installed 
in  homes.    Of  these  two  were  cooking  fires,  two  were  TV  fires,  and  11  were  cigarette  fires, 
where  the  presence  of  the  detector  actually  awakened  someone  who  had  been  sleeping.   We  feel 
detectors  cnnt"-''br,tf:'c1  in  preventing  injury.     There  were  3  fires  where  there  were  no  detectors 
present,  where  we  think  that  in  2  ol  the  3  iires  detectors  would  have  saved  lives.     In  both 
cases  the  fires  were  TV  fires  where  one  or  more  parents  had  gone  to  sleep  and  within  AO  Co 
50  minutes  the  fire  occured  and  they  saelled  smoke  and  came  domstairs  and  went  back  upstairs 
to  take  the  children  out.    In  the  esse  of  s  double  fatality  the  mother  was  carrying  one 
child  and  the  two  young  ones  fallowing  turned  around  and  she  was  not  able  to  go  back  and 
rescue  them.    And  a  similar  case  happened  where  we  lost  one  life.    We  felt  it  we  had  had  3 
or  4  wUiutea  more  warning  wa  would  not  have  had  a  loss  of  life. 

Vatanobe;    As  I  have  montloned  earllert  we  do  not  believe  from  looking  at  tha  actual  statis- 
tics that  the  fire  alarm  would  work  perfectly  when  It  is  needed,     n^.e  fire  should  occur 
under  the  normi  conditions  but  it  ail  goes  on  undec  the  abnormal  conditions  and  under  ab- 
normal conditions  lots  of  things  happen.    There  is  one  unique  case.    For  instance  there  is 
one  parson  who  did  not  pay  his  electric  bill,  so  the  electric  company  stopped  the  electric- 
ity  but  the  battery  would  be  exhausted  in  3  or  4  days.    And  therefore  they  used  the  candle- 
light.   This  might  create  fire,  so  the  actual  cause  of  the  fire  Iq  not  normal.     These  are 
abnormal  situations  which  create  the  fires.     For  instance  tiie  cigarette  fire  starts  wiien 
someone  visits  you  and  leaves  the  cigarette  in  the  places  that  vou  would  never  think  of 
leaving  cigarettes.    So  this  is  the  kind  of    environment  where  the  fire  occurs  and  there- 
fore the  lOZ  failure.    If  we  really  look  Into  the  details,  the  ultimata  reasona  for  auch 
failures  are  various  things  that  contribute  to  that  type  of  figure  and  we  cannot  Just  say 
it  failed  lOZ  of  the  time. 

Handa:    Or.  Watanabe  talks  from  the  supervisory  position  or  the  supervisor  side.    1  talk 
from  the  aide  of  the  detector  manufacturing  company.    As  Dr.  tfulholland  pointed  out  earlier, 

cooking  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  United  States  for  false  alarms.     In  Japan,  until 
recently,  the  law  has  not  stipulated  that  residential  homes  require  smoke  or  fire  detectors. 
However,   in  the  case  of  the  high-rise  residential  buildings  or  apartment  buildings,  the 
biggest  single  factor  contributing  to  the  fire  is  the  cigarette  left  In  the  conference 
rooms.    Including  myself,  we  have  a  fond  taste  for  cigarettes.    For  instance,  if  anyone 
ahould  make  a  request  to  hold  a  conference  at  the  fire  defense  agency,  we  request  then  to 
submit  what  kind  of  detector  they  have  within  the  facilities  where  they  hold  conferences. 
However,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Watanabe,  we  have  a  biological  sensor  being  a  human 
being  and  therefore  1  don't  think  It  Is  asking  too  much  to  ask  for  a  report.    In  the  case  of 
other  high-rise  bulldlnga,  I  am  very  often  asked  by  manufacturing  companies  what  the  state 
of  affairs  is  at  the  moment  or  the  fire  from  the  cleaning  area,  as  well  as  the  top  floor 
restaurants  from  cooking  seem  to  be  the  big  causes  and  therefore  recently  our  thinking 
regarding  the  false  alarm  has  been  changing  and  we  have  been  thinking  along  the  same  line 
as  the  United  States,  more  so  now.    I  am  sure  that  in  the  near  future  more  and  more  residen- 
tial homes  will  be  installing  detectors.   And,  unlike  the  Ihilted  States,  Japan  haa  very  high 
humidity  and  therefore  we  have  to  use  some  resin  that  has  a  very  high  insulation  rate. 
Unless  we  come  up  with  the  material  which  would  give  adequate  insulation  we  would  be  creating 
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awre  false  alams  at  the  residential  hoaea.    Amerlcati  detectors,  I  have  looked  Into  soae  of 

the  imported  ones  in  Japan.    The  cheapest  kind  the  protection  of  the  MOSFET  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  for  Japan.    This  seems  to  be  because  Che  humidity  in  the  United  States  does 

not  seem  to  be  a  problem.     Rut   the  MOSFET  would  not  work  in  -lap.Hn  because  of  the  high 

humidity.    In  the  case  of  residences*  installing  these  detectors  in  the  residential  home 
would  cause  one  single  problen. 

Benjamin:     I  would  like  to  iind  out  if  Professor  Handa  maybe  has  haa  not  seen  somu  pares 
of  the  U.S.  where  we  have  over  80%  relative  humidity  all  year  round.     I  an  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  area  arotmd  Houston  and  Galveston  and  so  forth*    So*  yes,  we  do  have  a 
problem  and.  Indeed,  there  was  a  detector  on  the  market  which  had  to  be  recalled  because 

it  wasn't  working  when  the  humidity  went  above  a  certain  level.     So  wc  do  have  areas  like 
that  in  addition  to  areas  like  Arizona  where  the  humidity  is  always  below  30Z. 

Handa:    Thank  you  very  much. 

Robertson:     U'e  know  I  think  that  In  J.ip.^n  there  has  been  a  long  term  concern  about  fires 
in  the  homes  and  i  chink  we  have  considered  it  a  criminal  offense  to  have  fire  ia  your 
homes.    But  I  wonder  if  the  loss  records  that  you  are  collecting  now  really  Justify  the 
emphasia  on  Industrial  and  office  use  of  fire  detectors.    In  our  country  we  think  that 
gwst  of  the  life  lose  is  In  the  hone  residential  occupancy.    Is  this  not  so  In  Japant 

Watanabe:     There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference  between  the  Unit£:d  States  and  Japan 
In  the  causes  of  fire  which  might  result  in  a  casualty.    In  order  to  minimize  the  casual- 
ties, the  Tokyo  Fire  Protection  Agency  about  8  yeara  ago  had  created  a  caiqialgn  to  promote 
Installation  of  fire  detectors  at  home.    Unfortunately  the  detectors  at  that  time  were 
still  very  primitive.     It  was  the  photo-electric  simple  type  detectors.    Tlierefore  after 
the  installation  there  have  been  lots  of  failures  as  well  as  the  false  alarm  cases. 
Because  of  the  high  frequency  of  these  incidents,  it  has  not  been  successful .  Ih&  wishes 
of  the  Installation  of  the  detectors  is  on  the  part  of  the  government  rather  than  the 
general  public,  so  this  did  not  work  too  well.    Therefore  we  did  not  see  the  results  we 
wanted  to  see.    Because  of  the  high  failure  rate  this  has  (  rented  strong  i  ritlcism  among 
the  general  public  and  it  required  3  years  for  us  to  calm  down  the  people  and  correct  the 
criticism  which  was  created  by  our  campaign.    Because  of  the  failure  we  had,  we  arc  aller- 
gic to  the  residential  type  detectors.    There  Is  a  different  envlroment  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  Japan.    Therefore  we  feel  we  have  to  put  every  effort  to  develop  a 
detector  which  would  be  suitable  for  home  use.    However,  unlike  in  the  United  States  where 
the  husband  would  do  the  Suaday  carpeaLec-like  work  of  installiog  the  detector  himself, 
Japanese  are  not  too  keen  on  do-it-yourself  type  affairs.    Therefore  it  night  be  difficult 
to  promote  the  installation  of  the  detectors  In  Japan.    Perhaps  we  should  learn  from  the 
United  States  as  to  how  best  we  could  create  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
to  install  detectors  at  home.     T  x«ould  like  to  add  to  that  statement,  even  in  the  United 
States,  how  often  do  you  repaint  the  walls?    Will  the  detectors  get  very  dusty?  And 
beside  the  fact  that  we  know  we  have  to  repaint  the  walls  a  number  of  times  every  so  often 
—you  aeem  to  go  without  malnteni|iiice  for  20  years  or  30  years.    This  seems  to  be  Just  an 
understatement.    It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  you  would  let  then  go  without 
the  maintenance  for  that  long  period  of  time.     If  I  may  add  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
more  concrete  figure  regarding  the  question  which  was  raised  earlier.     In  1977  there  were 
63,953  cases  of  fire.    The  building  fires  amounted  to  39,286  cases.    Residential  houses, 
16,A4S  eaaes.     According  to  the  occupancy  rate  the  r    idential  fire  seems  to  be  the 
highest  out  of  the  total  figure.    Of  1,909  about  ICu  iople  are  dead  because  of  suicide 
and  there  are  the  people  that  were  killed  because  of  the  fact  that  someone  wanted  to  commit 
suicide.    For  instance  someone  would  release  the  city's  gas  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  Not 
only  the  person  who  wants  to  coault  suicide  but  also  the  people  around  that  person  will  be 
involved  in  the  laeident.    Pevhape  there  are  mom  people  connltting  suicide  in  Japan,  but 
there  might  be  more  areon  eases  In  the  (hiited  States.    Per  instance,  in  Hashlngton,  D.C.  and 
Ifew  York  there  are  eases  where  arson  Is  connissloned  on  certain  types  of  buildings. 

Chaikea:    Thank  you,  I'd  like  to  make  a  comment  in  regard  to  possibly  an  extreme  example 
of  how  environment  will  affect  the  use  of  these  smoke  detectors*    We  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  are  interested  in  detecting  fires  In  underground  mines  and  as  far  as  a  hostile 

environment  goes,  probably  the  worst  example  of  an  environment  for  a  detector.    A  couple  of 
years  ago  we  had  a  contract  for  research  with  Gillette  here  in  Maryland  to  carry  out  a  study 
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of  all  available  cooiiArelal  detectors  for  possible  use  In  a  mine  or  mine  environment.  I 

don't  have  specific  data  to  give  you  but  the  conclusion  of  tlie  study  was  that  there  is  no 
connnerclal  smoke  detector  other  than  possibly  one — the  Ionization  detector  manufactured  in 
South  Africa  for  the  uae  In  South  African  alnes.   Not  one  of  these  eooBercial  snoke  detsctora 
here  In  the  Italted  States  would  be  suitable  in  a  mine  envlronent  because  of  failure,  false 
alanas  or  whatever.    One  assumes  that  a  home  envlroment  Is  a  fairly  clean  one  and  the  mine 
environment  is  a  very  dirty  one.     Tlic  detectors  that  may  be  suitable  for  one  environment  are 
not  going  to  be  suitable  for  the  other  and  since  we  have  a  whole  range  of  office  and  Indus- 
trial activity  between  say  those  two  sxtrene  environnents*  m  may  have  to  diacrlnlaate 
between  what  is  effective  In  what  plaeea.    there  may  not  be  a  universal  detector. 

Bcnjanin:      I  feci  there  is  a  basic  philosophical  difference  between  the  American  approach 
and  the  Japanese  approach  to  the  detector.    It  is  our  Intent  and  our  goal  to  develop  detectors 
that  will  eseentially  he  italntenance'free  for  a  period  of  nayhe  30  years.    Ife  do  not  feel 
that  It  is  practical  to  maintain  a  residential  detector.    We  don't  have  30  years*  experience 
We  do  have  maybe  10  years  of  experience  in  many  cases,  where  we've  had  detectors  with  no 
maintenance.     Now  I  don't  think  it's  because  the  A.nierican  homeH  are  any  cleaner.      In  fact» 
if  you  would  ask  my  wife  she  would  say  the  walls  should  be  painted  every  year.    In  fact. 
In  eereeln  parte  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  Ittd^tfest  during  the  drought  period, 
one  could  walk  around  and  actually  taste  the  sand  and  dirt  blowing.    So  we  have  dust,  we 
have  dirt  in  some  places,  we  have  other  pollutants  and  yet  we  are  striving  for  about  30  years' 
maintenance-free.     Wo  feel  that  it  is  realizable  and  this  is  obviously  in  great  contrast  tO 
the  approach  that  1  hear  the  Japanese  talking  about*    1  think  this  is  something  that  we 
can't  diseuse  now  but  efaould  be  dlscueaed  in  greater  detail  aa  to  why  we  have  thie  conver- 
gence. 

Lyons:    Is  it  ntiii  the  policy  of  the  government  in  Japan  not  to  reeooMnd  or  approve  ion 
chamber  detectors  in  private  residences? 

Watanabe:    There  la  no  law  which  states  you  can  not  use  the  Ionization  type  detector  at 
home.     1  do  not  know  if  I  can  answer  your  question.     RecGJit  requirements  in  the  horac  detectors 
show  that  the  radiation  from  that  detector  should  be  less  than  1  microcurie.     As  you  will 
know  this  figure  vas  decided  last  June  In  connection  with  the  OECD  conference.    If  1  remem- 
ber correctly*  during  the  course  of  the  OECD  conference,  it  was  decided  that  the  hone  detec- 
tor should  be  less  Chan'l  microcurie.     I  think  tha  United  States  has  decided  not  to  keep 
the  Standard  for  their  existing  detectors  which  have  already  been  installed. 

Einhorn:    During  our  visit  to  Japan  we  noticed  the  wide  utilization  of  detector/suppression 
ayatems  in  public  hearings.   NOt  having  the  chance  to  visit  hoepltala  and  heetth  care 
facilitiea,  are  detectors  and/or  suppresaioa  syateae  required  in  such  faeilitiea? 

Uatanabe:    When  we  look  at  the  causes  of  fire — if  I  can  give  you  the  figures  again.     In  the 
case  of  residential  areas,  about  422.    The  next  one  Is  schools,  according  to  the  high 
occupancy  rate,  followed  by  hotels.    In  th«  ceae  of  the  Srltlsh  Fire  Research  Institute,  in 

the  hospitals  And  so  forth,  the  cnmparlson  to  Japan  has  a  high  frequency  of  incidence  of 
fire  thiin  ia  Japan.     I  do  not  rcinember  the  exact  figure  but  in  comparison  to  the  figure 
which  was  given  by  the  British  authority  the  intervals  of  instances  is  longer  for  Japan 
by  about  S  to  10  times.    Although  this  is  of  course  a  very  inqportsnt  topic  for  the  handi- 
capped people  it  Is  true  we  have  already  inatalled  the  detectors  In  these  facilities  and 
tlie  large  hospitals  are  now  eqvilpped  with  the  automatic  sprinkler  systems.     However,  the 
smaller  version  of  the  hospitals  like  clinics  and  so  forth— this  is  not  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  laws  and  regolationa. 

Mlyama:    One  last  queetion.    Just  two  last  questions. 

Handa:     Since  In  the  position  quite  contrary  to  Dr.  WSatanabe's  and  more  on  the  side  of 
the  manufacturers  than  the  authority,  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  detector  th.it  would  last 
for  at  least  15  years  and  unless  we  can  develop  something  like  that  it  will  be  difficult 
in  an  aetuel  situation  to  laatall  them  et  home.    It  would  be  elmost  impreetlcal  to  con- 
duct inspections  for  the  home  Installed  detectors.    Dr.  Chaiken  has  mentioned  earlier  gas 
sensors  and  ion  sensors.    These  are  combined  for  the  detector  to  have  dual  sensing  capa- 
bilities in  order  to  prevent  the  explosion  type  fire  as  well  as  the  suicide  type  fire  that 
we  have  been  mentioning.    We  hope  we  can  develop  that  type  of  sensor  that  would  be  in- 
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stalled  in  residential  areas.     However,  the  traditional  type  detector,  because  the  heating 
plate  consumes  a  large  amount  of  electricity.    And  therefore,  we  are  trying  to  develop  and 
use  seni-conduccnrs  which  would  be  able  to  control  the  voltage  without  having  to  use  the 
beating  plate.    Ihia  does  not  constve  too  ■ucli  electricity  soid  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  on  digit  voltage  decrease  lAea  tlie  cecbon  ■onoxlde  Is  Introduced,  pertiaps 
in  the  very  near  future  «a  sight  aake  this  type  of  detector  available.    Ihank  you. 

Ckalken:    AgaiSt  referring  to  the  work  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  carried  out  on  fire 
deteotlan*  particularly  with  work  done  in  Great  Britain  dealing  with  fire  underground. 
There  are  two  approaches.    One  is  to  have  mlti-point  detectors  at  various  locations 

and  the  other  a  point  called  a  two  bundle  concept,  an  atmosphere  sampling  device  you 
can  sanple  the  atmosphere  from  various  points  and  bring  the  atmosphere  to  a  single  point 
for  detector  purpose.    There  would  be  some  cost  benefits  and  depending  on  bow  aany 
detectors  are  required  to  detect,  and  whether  you  go  to  the  nulti-detector  or  to  the 
sampling.    I  personally  think  that  for  something  like  a  high-rise  bulldlns  or  a  large 
office  or  Siospical  complex  where  you  liave  to  examine  or  protect  many  rooms,  the  concept 
of  sampling  and  bringing  in  gas  to  the  same  point  has  some  very  real  advantages  in  terns 
of  reducing  the  reliability  control  and  you  eon  gat  rid  of  a  lot  of  problens  that  local 
environment  might  Impose  upon  a  detector.    One  other  comment  I  would  like  to  make  is  In 
regard  to  residential,  this  Is  my  personal  view.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  biological 
fsennor  is  very  good  and  yovi  really  have  to  protect  the  hoine  when  you  are  sleeping.  T 
don't  think  that  consideration  with  regard  to  cooking  is  very  important  at  this  point 
in  tine.    This  poses  another  series  of  constrslnts  or  design  crlterls  that  you  can  have 
on  a  residential  detector.    Kliereas  for  an  underground  mine  detection  system  or  in  a 
large  office  building  you  probably  would  want  to  be  able  to  protect  unattended  areas  by 
a  local  sensor.    That  is  another  set  of  design  criteria.    I  guess  this  refers  to  the 
fact  that  one  should  not  necessarily  strive  to  develop  the  universal  detection  ayatem 
for  every  condition  in  every  envlromient. 

Miyana:    Thank  you  so  amch  for  the  very  lovely  discussion.    1  hope  that  you  would  con- 
sider having  nore  dlscuaslons  during  lunch.    Thank  you  so  much. 


lU 


Elnhorn:    Do  you  tcnew  Vhy  the  Increasing  anount  of   treatment  fire  reterdsnts?   And  you 

also  showed  the  relationship  of  changing  anounts  of  smoke.     Do  you  see  a  change  in  the  kinds 
of  smoke  evolution?    And  It  you  do,  do  you  find  that  this  comes  out  rather  rapidly  and  Chen 
levels  off? 

Saito:    I  hope  Dr.  Elnhorn  asks  ne  on  speed  of  the  snolce  generation  Is  that  It?    (yes)  As 

for    the  speed  of  smoke  generation,  it  depends  on  the  smoke  generation  coefficient  and  it  is 
times  the  siaoke  generation  coefficient  times  the  burning  rate.     These  two  factors  have  to  be 
multiplied.    Therefore,  if  a  material  1*  cfaaalcally  treated,  the  burning  rate  cones  dom  and 
la  decreased  and  thus  the  smoke  lenerations  speed  also  cones  down.    And  in  iiany  eacperlaents 
we  have  seen  this. 

Elnhorn:     If  you  have  a  polymer  the  temperature  at  which  vaporization  stares  in  our  studies 
is  earlier  and  a  lower  temperature.    We  see  on  many  materials  that  ve  will  have  a  lower  de- 
gcadatloD  tmfXutiuKm  vAtlch  wa  find  initial  products  of   deconposltlCMi  sad   then  a  aore  rapid 
rate  which  foras  aore  or  less  a  parallel,  maybe  lower,  then  a  material  that  Is  not  treated. 

Saito:     I  think  it  depends  on  the  materials  that  are  used.    We  do  see  this  kind  of  phenomenon 
according  to  soae  klada  of  naterlals.    The  coagulation  of  SQoke  occurs  and  when  temperature 
Is  higher  as  temperature  increases  an  electric  phenomenon  takes  place.     A  charged  induced 
coagulation  takes  place  and  I  think  that  when  this  takes  place  the  charring  of  materials  or 
decomposition  is  governed  by  the  decomposition  rate  and  charring  rate* 

Kulhollandi    A  comment  and  a  question  regarding- figure  40.    As  t  look  at  the  figure  40A, 

there  is  a  flux  on  one  axis,  the  weight  of  smoke.    I  Interpret  this  to  be  the  mass  concen- 
tration of  the  smoke  particulates.    And  the  other  axis,  the  optical  density.     The  log  of  the 
transmitted  light--that's  correct?     (yes)     Then  my  comment   is,   there  ha.s  been  work  ,it  NBS. 
also  work  at  the  University  of  Utah  by  Professor  Einhom  and  Professor  Seador  on  the  depend- 
ence of  the   optical  density  on  the  mass  concentration  and  the  qualitative  conclusion  that 
one  can  divide  smoke  Into  two  classes,  depending  on  the  mode  of  the  combustion.    One  mode 
is  a  flaming  mode.    The  other,  a  smoldering  mode.    The  studies  at  NBS  and  Utah  were  restricted 

to  specific  combustion  candltions   in   terms   of   the   heat    tlxix  anH   the   Hi.-^e   of   the    naniple  that 

was  being  exposed.     I  wonder    whether  in  youc  measurements  you  see  a  sinilar  correlation  in 
terms  of  the  qualitative  behavior  of  these  two  different  claaaes  of  smoke,  or  whether  you 
see  many  different  types  of  correlation  depending  upon  specific  combustion  conditions. 

Saito:     0x1  tlie  question  that  was  just  raised.     The  group  led  by  Dr.  Handa  did  make  such  ex- 
periments.   This  chart  Is  rather  insufficient.     1  think  it  was  on  page  38,  yea,  figure  40. 
These  are  the  values  that  were  taken,  or  the  results  conducted  on  that  apparatus  the  value 
is  0.3.    Sample  weight  was  0.3  grams  and  this  was  put  into  a  box  0.125  cubic  meters.  I 
think  therefore  that  we  really  have  to  correct  or  adjust  some  of  the  figures.    In  Japan 
building  materials  are  being  tested  and  in  many  case';  the  texperatvire  taken  as  a  parameter 
and  we  use  an  electric  furnace  and  so  at  NBS  and  also  in  research  conducted  by  Dr.  Einhom. 
I  think  that  the  units  used  are  not  the  same  and  perhaps  they  have  to  be  viewed  differently. 
Smoldering  and  flashing  have  not  bean  correlated  la  our  eaaaa. 

Chaiken:     Vith  regard  to  the  types  of  smoke  that  are  prodviced  during  combustion,  our  experi-'' 
eace  in  corridors  or  tunnels  lined  with  wood  suggests  that  the  combustion  phase  can  also  be 
classed  by  the  two  types  of  smoke  generations.    And  It  seems  to  be  directly  related  to  oxygen 
concentration  in  the  propagation  of  the  fire  along  a  simulated  mine  logging  or  wood  mining 
tunnels.    As  the  fire  propagates  from  some  ignition  source  at  one  end  the  rate  of  generation 
of  volatile  matter  Increase  greatly  with  aerodynamic  throttling  of  the  Intake  air,  this  is  an 
under  force  ventilation  with  a  fan.    At  that  point  in  time  there  Is  a  very  remarkable  and 
drastic  Increase  in  smoke  production  idiieh  relates  to  a  fuel  rich  burning  condition  and  at 
that  time  In  a  9"  tunnel  you  actually  prevent  all  optical  transmission  across  the  tunnel. 
The  same  observations  have  been  seen  In  larger  scale  tunnel  fires;  an  8  foot  wide  tunnel, 
several  hundred  feet  long.     Not  only  would  temperature  he  an  Inportant  aspect  of  quantities 
of  smoke  but  also  the  amount  of  oxygen.    These  results  are  for  charring  materials  like  wood 
and  coal. 
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Salto:    I  do  understand  your  point  very  well.    When  wc  think  about  fire  I  think  that  we  should 
take  another  ai>proae1i*   Th«:e  is  more  aaoke  that  is  generated  from  these  materials  when  it 
happens  ac  a  lower  temperature.    HoHever,  when  a  real  fire  takes  place  what  is  most  important 
Is  the  rate  of  seneratlon  of  smoke.    Vhlch  means  that  the  heating  composition  rate  I  think 
is  an  important  factor.     So  in  other  words,   T  think  that  because  of  a  large  combuGCiisn  taking 
place,  Chen  there  is  more  flame  generated  coo.    I  think  this  is  the  point  of  view  that  should 
be  taken  into  account.    I  would  like  to  entertain  one  nore  question. 

Einhorn:    May  I  use  the  blackboard?    If  we  take  douglas  fir,  which  Is  a  given  type  of  wood 
which  is  used  quite  often.    As  we  consider  that  a  range  front  1  to  10  watts  per  centimeter 
square  and  the  corrected  optical  density  at  a  10    rate  with  a  pilot  flame  of  about  1.2  we  are 
#1100,  iSSOf  and  #230.    These  are  corrected  optical  density  2.5,  this  is  approximately  5.S, 
5.7  ignition,  6.3.    So  we  have  smoke  down  and  the  weight  could  be  plotted  another  way  In  flux 
one  through  ten.    We  have  increasing  and  then  decreasing.    This  Is  pre- Ignition,  ignition, 
and  past    ignitii;n.     Now  there  are  some  very  interesting  under fartors  that  come  in.     If  we 
look  at  a  material  first  of  all  with  no  pilot  flame,  we  will  find  if  we  plot  5  watts,  2  1/2 
watts.    This  will  he  37,000  PPM  CO2  and  this  will  he  about  750  VPl,    If  we  look  at  CO  we  see 
virtually  no  CO  we  have  a  pilot,  let's  make  this  pilot  point.     If  we  have  a  flaming  ignition 
the  CO2  drops  drastically  and  so  one  sees  in  the  early  phases  as  if  we  have  no  flaming,  but 
only  smoldering.    High  this  is  5  -  2.5  CO  and  wc  have  very  h^igl-.  aldehydes,  that  an  aldchvdc- 
may  be  at  the  level  of  160  parts  and  2  1/2   may  be  70  parts.    Actually  another  very  interest- 
ing point,  I  should  point  out  just  a  little  bit.    There  Is  an  Induction  period  on  the  CO  If 
you  look  at  animals,  this  is  very  important  because  this  is  a  CO  generation  which  is  slow  in 
time,  but  in  class  of  physiological  response,  such  as  blood  pH,  it  drops  drastically,  the 
oxyhemoglobin  drops  drastically  long  before  CO  comes  up.    When  we  look  at  the  CO  hemoglobin 
the  animals  are  Incapacitated  here,  but  then  out  here  the  CO's  honoglobln  at  a  rate  as  if 
the  aldehyde  should  not  have  been  present.    So  in  wood  very  early  incapacitation  in  a  snolder- 
ing  mode  is  due  to  the  aldehydes.    And  then  CO  loading  :^rtd  thin  relates  between  the  ignition 
and  the  smoldering  changes.    We'll  talk  more  about  it  tomorrow. 

Salto:    Perhaps  my  explanation  was  not  enough.    I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  was 
Just  explained.    As  you  pointed  out  there  le  such  a  relationship,  when  there  is  a  flaming 

burn  the  quantity  of  smoke  cooies  down  that  is  true.     However,  vhat  I  an  trying  tc  say  -3  that 
the  issue  is  that  when  we  take  weight  loss  here  and  CSXV  (observation)    coexi icici-.t ,  this  is 
the  smoke  generation  coefficient  K.    I  think  that  these  are  the  values.     If  there  is  a  fire 
in  a  room  and  there  is  a  f laahover  talcing  place,  then  this  cones  down.    But  I  think  the  Issue 
Is  the  tefliperature  profile  Inside  the  room.     Depending  on  the  place  in  the  room  this  K  is 
different,  changes  when  this  becomes  larger.     It  means  that  the  space  where  the  fire  is  taking 
place  haa  been  enlarged  also.    When  this  value  is  smaller  if  the  space  is  larger  then  there 
will  he  more  smoke  that  has  been  transmitted  to  outside  the  coon. 

Handa:    I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  again  about  40A.    I  think  that  something  is  missing 

here.     I  would  like  to  add  to  it.     In  the  electric  furnace  that  we  use  sometimes  we  do  use 
radiation  but  in  this  cane  we  changed  the  temperature  from  400C  to  600C.    There  is  a  window 
here  and  we  put  this  in.    The  specimen.    The  curve  of  the  tenqierature  of  the  specimen  goes 
down  and  then  goes  up.    This  is  the  actual  scattering  cross  section.    This  is  time  we  nesiiBure 
this  in  Japanese  experiments.    Dr.  Einhorn  said  that  the  temperature  changes  go  up  and  Chen 
come  down.     In  size  distribution  surface  volume  diameter  lias  the  saxe  kind  of  curve.  The 
number  of  particles  is  very  high,    V/hy  does  this  phenomenon  happen?    IVhen  this  comes  down  the 
other  goes  up.    By  using  an  optical  counter  or  optical  pulse  counter  we  have  counted  and  seen 
these  results.    However,  when  we  consider  building  materials  we  do  not  consider  else  distri- 
bution.- W»  only  think  about  the  resultB  from  these  experiments.    Charged  Induced  coagulation 
is  taken  into  account  more  when  we  consider  flmoke  generation,     t-'i'  take  into  consideration 
the  differences  in  charges.    We  treated  with  fire  rctardant  bolLe  and  inside  the  smoke  the 
fire  natardant  is  in  proportion  in  a  straight  line.    The  fire  retardant  is  not  treated  in 
this  way.    HBR  is  in  the  gas  phase,  this  occurs  in  a  radical  fashion.    We  have  had  a  very 
sctive  participation  in  the  discussion  and  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  very 
active  participation.    As  chairman  of  this  meeting  I  would  like  to  make  a  sinnnary  of  the 
discussion  that  took  place  this  morning  and  this  afternoon.    And  if  necessary  I  would  have 
to  contact  you  personally  and  re-check  on  tduit  kind  of  questions  you  raised  and  if  I  should 
go  to  you  personally  to  aak  what  questions  were  raised,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  full  coop- 
eration.   I  am  sure  you  have  more  questions  on  your  minds.    If  that  le  the  case,  I  would  like 
thtt  pr«8CAeor»  of  the  report*  and  those  participants  to  get  in  contact  with  each  other,  pri- 


vacely  and  have  more  active  discussions  on  these  issues.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  close 
this  gattwrlng  of  this  tAClnileal  SMslon  of  Detoctlon  and  Sooke  Properties. 

Thank,  you  very  much. 
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The  progress  report  on  Human  Behavior  reflects  the  Intensive  and  increased 

activity  on  human  behavior  in  fire  situations  which  has  occurred  since  the 
second  United  States-Japan  Panel  on  Fire  Research  meeting  in  Tokyo  during 
October,  1976.    There  were  two  meetings  at  which  a  number  of  papers  relating 
to  human  behavior  were  presented.    At  the  Fifth  International  Fire  Protection 
Seminar  in  Karlsruhe,  West  Germany,  September,  1976  three  interesting  papers 
related  to  human  behavior  were  presented.    Probably  the  most  significant 
meeting  since  Tokyo,  was  the  iuvitational  Seminar  on  iiehavior  in  Fires, 
at  the  University  of  Surrey,  Guildford,  England,  conducted  from  March  23 
to  25,  1977.    This  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  human  behavior  fire  research 
group  in  the  Environmental  Psychology  Department  of  The  University  of  Surrey. 
A  second  invitational  seminar  is  currently  being  planned  by  the  Program  for 
Design  Concepts  of  The  Center  for  Fire  Research  to  be  held  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  from  October  30  to  November  1,  1978. 

The  subject  areas  currently  under  intensive  development  related  to  human 
behavior  in  fire  situations  primarily  involve  evacuation  studies,  the 
investigation  of  the  behavior  of  occupants  of  buildings  in  fire  incidents, 
and  the  development  of  interaction  models  to  relate  the  human  behavior  to 
the  fire  development.    It  appears  more  academic  interest  and  international 
cooperation  Is  developing  toward  the  study  area  of  human  behavior  in  fire 
situations.    It  is  to  be  expected  this  intensive  study  leading  to  the 
development  of  descriptive  models  from  the  case  study  observations  of  human 
behavior  will  result  in  the  formulation  of  models  in  agreement  with  current 

concepts.    The  essence  of  such  model  formulation  as  developed  at  the  Center 
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for  Fire  Research  to  enable  the  examination  of  the  Individual's  action 
related  to  the  fire  development  Is  attached  as  Figure  1. 

Research  projects  Which  have  been  conpleted  at  the  Center  for  Fire 
Reseaxcb  since  October,  1976  involve  the  areas  of  emergency  cooDBUDications* 
behavioral  response  In  fire  situations,  design  implications  of  human  behavior 
in  fire  situations,  and  an  sssessnent  of  the  technical  literature  related 
to  emergency  egress.    Additional  studies  not  completed  involve  the  development 
ot  computer  simulation  modpls,  sleep  arousal  and  response  to  alarms,  and  the 

determination  of  behavioral  response  patterns  In  fire  situations. 

The  research  projects  which  have  been  completed  are  Identified  below 
with  a  sunmary  of  the  project. 

NBS-GCR-77-94    Smoke  as  a  Determinant  of  Human  Behavior  In  Fire 

Situations,   (Project  People).     T.  T..  Rrvnn.  llnlvprsity  of  Maryland*  Fire 

Protection  Curriculum,  NBS  Grant  No.   4-9027,  June    iO ,  1977. 

The  study  involved  the  interviewing  of  584  participants  in  335  fire 
incidents,  primarily  involving  residential  occupancies.    Variables  related 
to  the  occupancy,  amount  of  smoke  spread,  time  of  the  fire,  height  and  the 
previous  alarms  In  the  building  were  conqiared  to  the  participant  variables 
of  age,  sex,  occupation,  previous  fire  training  and  experience,  location  in 
the  building,  means  of  awareness  of  the  fire,  the  response  actions  of 

participants,  and  the  hulief  In  tlie  safety  oi    the  building,     TTie  study 
provided  verification  of  many  of  the  results  of  previous  investigations  and 
provided  data  on  the  differences  between  British  and  American  populations. 

NBS-GCR-77-102    Vocal  Kmorgency  Alarms  In  Hospitals  and  Nursing 
Facilities;    Practice  and  Potential.    John  P.  Keating  and  Elizabeth  F, 
Loftus,  Unlv«rsity  of  flashington.  Department  of  Psychology,  NBS  Grant 
no.  6-9106,  July,  1977. 

The  project  reviewed  the  usage  of  vocal  emergency  alarms  In  nursing 

hones  and  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Washington.    The  project  developed 

guidelines  for  the  development  of  fire  alarm  messages  and  a  sample  message. 

The  project  recommended  the  vocal  messages  be:    specific  and  directed  exclusively  to 

staff,  disguised  or  coded,  specifically  directed  to  nursing  staff,  as  simple  and  as 
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.brief  «  poBdhle  fbcn  of  tie  neattgA.  be  focused  cm  the  fire  eltuetlon,  the  code  to 

be  standaTdlMd,  end  the  entire  staff  be  alerted  froB  the  Initial  alan.  Ihe 

project  raconvaaded  the  usage  of  the  code:    "Nurse  Blaze". 

NBS-GCR-77-106    People  In  Fires:    A  Manual  For  Mapping.    Lars  Lerup, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Architectural  Life  Safety  Group, 
NBS  Grant  no.  5>9016,  1977. 

This  project  was  a  manual  prepared  for  the  fire  investigator  and  presents 

the  theoretical  and  technical  procedures  involved  with  the  adaptation  of  this 

mapping  technique  by  the  fire  Investigator.    The  teclralque  presented  Is 

useful  as  an  analysis  tool  in  developing  a  sequence  of  the  fire  and  smoke 

devttlopaeatp  as  related  to  the  behavioral  aetiens  of  the  participants*  The 

procedures  developed  appear  to  be  most  valuable  in  relating  the  interaction 

between  the  physical  environment  of  the  building  and  the  social  environment 

of  the  occupants  of  the  structure. 

roSlR- 77-1313    An  Assessment  of  the  Technical  Literature  on  Emergency 
ERress  From  ButldinRs.     Fred  I.   Stahl  and  John  Archea,  Center  for  Building 
Technology »  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  October,  1977. 

The  study  involved  a  technical  asseesaeat  of  the  literature  related  to 

the  current  energency  egress  regulstions  utilised  by  the  Occupational  Safety 

and  Health  Administration.    The  following  three  research  areas  were  identified: 

The  carrying  capacity  of  exitwayss  The  design  and  use  of  signs,  lifting, 

and  visibility  through  smoke;  and  The  research  on  occupant  response  and 

experiences  in  building  fires.    It  is  indicated  the  research  on  the  behavioral 

responses  In  the  fire  Incidents  must  also  Include  data  on  the  building  arrangement, 

and  exit  facilities,  to  be  of  value  in  the  developmsnt  of  oaergeney  egress 

reguiations  for  buildings. 

NT^S-GCR-76-7  3    Mapping  of  Recurrent  Behavior  Patterns  in  Institutional 
BuiluinR  Under  Fire:     Ten  Case  Studies  of  Nursing  Facilities.     Lars  Lerup, 
David  Greenwood,  and  John  S.  Burke,  University  of  California,  Berltelsy, 
Architectural  Life  Safety  Group,  MBS  Grant  no.  5-9106,  May,  1976. 

This  stu^  involved  the  developmsnt  of  the  mapping  teehni(|tte  for  the 

behavior  of  the  occupants  and  the  developmeatai  stages  of  the  fire. 
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The  project  involved  a  case  study  approach  for  ten  nursing  hone  fires    In  the 

United  States.    The  procedures  and  techniques  developed  were  utilized  to 

llluBtxate  the  »an*«nvlron]ient  relations  In  the  drnamlc   fire  situation.  The 

techniques  Initiated  In  this  study  were  refined  and  futher  developed  In 

IIBS-GCR-77-i96  and  NBS-GCR-77-93. 

NBS-GCR-77-93    Human  Behavior  in  Institutional  Fires  and  Its  Design 
Implications .    Lars  Lerup,  David  Cronrath,  and  John  Koh  Chiang  LiUt  University 
of  California,  Berkel^»  Architectural  Life  Safety  Group,  NBS  Grant  no.  6-90l3, 
February  26,  1977. 

This  project  was  an  examination  In  further  detail  of  the  relationship 
between  the  actions  o£  the  personnel  In  nursing  homes  and  the  physical  environment 
of  the  hone  during  the  flr«  Incident.    The  human  behavior  was  exanlned  In 
sequences    of  behavior  Identified  as  episodes  and  was  related  to  the  developmental 
stages  o£  the  fire.    Two  recurrent  types  o£  behaviors  were  identified:  The 
staff  called,  the  fire  departnent  even  when  It  had  already  been  notified,  and 
investigated  to  verify  the  existence  and  severity  of  the  fire. 

The  progress  report  also  included  the  preliminary  attempts  at  model  foirmulation 

to  indlcat*  the   Interaction  between  the  intervention  strategrles  and  the  huaan 

behavior    as  developed  at  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  and  shown  as  Figure  2. 

BBS-GCR-77-92  Simulating  Human  Behavior  on  High-Rise  Building 
fiXMt    Modeling  Occupant  Movt-ncirt  Through  a  Fire  Floor  from  Initial 
Alert  to  Safe  Egress.     Frod  1.  Stahl,  Design  Research  Consultant,  Order 
Number  512223,  June  26,  1975,  publication  date  August,  1977. 

A  Markov-haaed  model  has  been  developed  to  slnulate  the  occupant  movenent 

patterns  In  response  to  life  threatening  situations  on  a  single  floor  of 

a  multi-floor  office  building.    The  factors  influencing  occupant  movement 
In  the  model  include:    The  location  of  the  fire  Incident  in  both  time 
and  space;  the  occupants  knowledge  of  egress  routes;  the  occupants* 

perception  of  the  location  and  severity  ol  the  fire  threat;  the  occupants' 
perception  of  available  alternatives;  the  occupants'  threat-reducing 
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experience  prior  to  the  current  noveinent  decision;  and  the  Interjection 
of  sudden  Interruptions  to  the  occupants  goal-directed  behavior. 

The  research  reports,  NBS-GCR-77-94,  NBS-GCR-77-102,  NBS-GCR-7 7-106, 
NBSIK-77-1313,  and  NBS-GCR-77-92,  were  distributed  to  the  nenbers  of  the 
Japanese  delegation.    Following  a  presentation  of  slides  describing  the 
Beverly  Rills  Supper  Club  fire,  copies  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  report.    Reconstruction  of  a  Tragedy,  was  also  distributed. 
A  bibliography  of  192  citations  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  all  the 
participants  at  the  meeting. 
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Progress          Report  on  "Hunan  Behavior*  in  Japan 

S.  Horiuchi,  T.  Jin 

studies  on  the  "Human  Behavior"  in  Japan  are  classified  into 
the  following  three  parts. 

(A)  Evacuation  behavior  through  the  analysis  of  investigations 
of  real  fires. 

(B)  Dynamic  evacuation  by  conputer  simulation. 
<C)    Experinients  of  evacuation  behavior. 

However,  although  about  each  of  the  above  items  studies  have 
been  made  intensively,  exchange  of  information  among  workers  has 
not  been  so  active  because  of  few  opportunities  for  contacts. 

In  this  report,  we  can  only  list  concerned  papers  and  reports 
piiblished  in  the  past  year. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  SYSTEMS  ACTIVITIES 
IN  FIRE  SAFETY  DESIGN 


Harold  £.  Nelsoa 


Third  Joint  Panel  Meeting 
UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  Research  and  Safety 

Progress  Report 
General  Reports,  Topic  2-llulldins  Systens 


Background 

The  subject  of  Building  Systeins  was  covered  by  general  r^ortS  nUDbara 

3  and  4  at  the  Second  Joint  Panel  meeting. 

Report  number  3,  "Directions  to  Improve  Application  of  Systems  Approach 
to  Fire  Protection  Requirements  for  Buildings"  by  Harold  E.  Nelson 
(U.S.)  briefly  reviewed  the  background  of  fire  safety  systems  approaches 
in  the  U.S.  and  discussed  a  potential  approach  based  on  Che  states 
transition  model. 

Paper  number  4,  "What  Should  be  Architectural  Safety  Planning  Against 
Fire,"  T.  Teral  (Japan)  outlines  fault  tree  and  other  event  logic 
analysis  approaches  to  an  analytical  fire  safety  evaluation  of  building 
systems.    Professor  Terai  emphasizes  the  fomal  concepts  of  Failure  Mode 
and  Event  logic  and  reliability  theory. 

Work,  in  aaplifying  and  applying  the  approaches  aiacuaaed  in  both  of  these 
reports  Is  underway.    As  with  the  two  papers  nost  of  the  present  woric 

continues  Co  be  cho  development  of  ne thodologies .     Implementation  of 
the  nvethodologies  however  requires  either  the  application  of  extensive 
judgioent  or  the  development  of  significant  new  data. 

The  work,  on  the  mathematical  modeling  of  fire  growth,  the  simulation 
of  human  behavior,  and  other  deterministic  modeling  will  eventually 
provide  an  improved  data  base.     Tn  the  meantime  existing  data  must 
be  incorporated  with  experience  and  professional  judgment  in  the  appli" 
cation  of  any  of  the  probabilistic  appxoaehes  covered  tmdar  the  general 
title  of  Building  Systens. 

Organization  o f  Report 

This  report  consists  of  brief  abstracts  and  source  references  for  16 
ongoing  activities  related  to  the  application  of  probability  systems 
in  evaluating  the  level  of  safety  or  determining  the  fire  safety  require- 
ments for  buildings.    In  order  to  organize  the  scope  of  the  ongoing  efforts 
and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Figure  1,  a  natrlx  coaparlng  the  purpose 
of  the  effort  against  the  type  of  analysis  systcn  has  been  prepared. 
The  definition  of  each  matrix  title  follows: 
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1.    Purpose .     Sphere  or  areas  of  use  moat  appropriate  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prodact  or  systems  approach  involved. 


a.  Broad  policy  (technology  assessment).     The  evaluation  of 
the  Inpact  of  policy  decisions  affecting  many  facilities,  locations, 
products,  or  activities.     Frequently  the  questions  involved  relate 

to  the  impact  of  a  single  subordinate  requirement  (e.g.   the  combusti- 
bility of  fumituret  provision  of  detection,  requirements  for  emer- 
gency drills,  etc.)  on  an  otherwise  uncontrolled  or  varied  Inven- 
tory of  facilities. 

b.  Code  or  regulation  preparation  or  analysis.     The  evaluation 
of  the  overall  impact  of  a  comprehensive  fire  safety  code  or  set 

of  regulations  on  the  inventory  of  all  buildings  so  regulated. 
This  concern  differs  from  the  Cechnolo^y  assessment  impact  in  that 
the  concern  Is  normally  for  the  complete  spectrum  of  requirements 
prescribed  by  a  code  type  document. 

c.  Deslfin  or  renovation  of  individual  facililles.     The  develop- 
ment of  the  naxiraum  design  flexibility  and  discover        '    all  potential 
satisfactorily  safe  alternatives  available  to  the  designer.  The 
objective  may  be  to  discover  alternatives  that  meet  the  minimal 
legal  requirement  or  may  be  a  search  for  the  most  cost  effective 
aeans  of  optimizing  fire  safety. 

d.  Evaluation  of  axistinR  facilities.    Mechanisms  for  evaluating 
either  Che  actual  or  comparative  level  of  safety  in  an  existing 
structure . 

2.    Type.    The  data  and  probability  handling  approach  involved. 

a.  Pecision  analysis.    This  covers  formal  decision  probability 
approaches  of  the  type  described  by  Howard  Raiffa  in  his  book  "Decisions 
Analysis,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Choices  under  Uncertainty."*  This 
approach  has  the  capability  of  combining  technical,  economic,  social, 
and  any  other  factors  of  uncertainty  in  a  single  decision  tree.  The 
approach  eliminates  all  factors  that  do  not  vary  between  the  alter- 
natives being  considered  regardless  of  their  individual  impact. 

This  approach  requires  that  the  alternatives  to  be  compared  are  fully 
Ascribed  before  designing  the  specific  decision  tree  or  executing 
the  concept. 

b.  Event  logic  analysis .    This  may  be  described  as  fault  tree, 

reliability  analysis,  or  fire  safety  decision  tree  analysis.  The 
approach  is  designed  to  either  determine  all  of  the  available  alter- 


*    Raiffa,  Howard,  Decision  Analysis,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Choices 
under  Uncertainty;  Addison  Wesley;  Reading,  Massachusetts;  1968. 
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natives  or  to  describe  all  of  the  potential  mechanisms  for  failure. 
This  approach  initiates  with  either  a  description  of  the  objective 
level  of  safety  or  a  descvlptlon  of  the  event  (fault)  to  be  avoided* 

c.  State  transition.    This  approach  is  primarily  designed  to 
utilise  potential  outpute  from  event  logic  analysis  or  other  sources 
and  to  relate  them  to  the  envisioned  state  by  state  (realm  by  realm) 

growth  of  fire. 

d.  Evaluation  (grading)  systems.     Pragmatic,  stochastic,  or 
other  approaches  directed  at  producing  an  answer  based  on  the  measure- 
ment of  arraniementa  or  conditions  and  a  relative  simplified  grading 
system. 

e.  Input  data.    Approaches  at  establishing  the  variables  and 

other  Inputs  required  for  the  probabilistic  systems.     In  general 
this  report  omits  mathematical  modeling  approaches  in  view  of  the 
ottenslve  coverage  elsewhere  In  this  joint  meeting.    The  modeling 
approaches  will  eventually  provide  the  base  for  the  development  of 

the  most  accurate  system  inputs. 

Abstracts  of  Current  Buildipj^SysteBS  Projects 

The  following  is  a  list  of  abstracts  of  ongoing  projects  In  the  area 

of  application  of  probability  concepts  to  building  systems.     Those  selected 
are  felt  to  be  of  current  significant  importance.    The  relationship  of 
these  projects  to  each  other  in  terms  of  their  purpose  and  type  of  approach 
is  shown  in  figure  1.    The  numbers  shown  in  figure  1  correspond  to  the 
subparagraph  nuid>er8  listed  below. 

1.  Upholstered  Furniture  Fire  Losses  Project;  B.  Buchbinder  and 
S.  C.  Belser.  Center  for  Plre  Research.  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

and  F.  L.  Offensend,  S.R.I.  International.    This  is  a  pilot  project 
to  evaluate  the  worth  of  decision  analysis  techniques  in  determining 
the  ioipact  of  major  regulatory  or  code  decisions  on  the  U.S.  national 

cost  plus  loss  impact  of  fire  and  the  cost  of  protective  measures.  The 
ialtlal  analysis  compares  continuance  of  current  regiilations  with  the 
Impact  of  a  mandatory  cigarette  ignition  prevention  requirement  for 
upholstered  furniture  or  mandatory  smoke  detector  requirements  %n  all 
residences.    The  report  of  the  first  phase  has  been  published.    The  re- 
port title  Is  'Trellnlnary  Report  on  Eveluatlng  Alternatives  for  Reducing 
Upholstered  Furniture  Fire  Losses",  Buchbinder,  E.;  et,  al*  (IIBSIR-77-381) 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

2 .  Evalua-tlon  of  Automatic  Residential  Fire  Suppression  Systems; 
Rolf  Jensen  and  Associates.  Inc.  The  Jensen  firm  has  as  part  of  a  con- 
tract to  evaluate  the  potential  of  automatic  sprinklers  and  other  ex- 

tinguishment  systems  for  residential  facilities  produced  a  decision  tree 
analysis  of  the  variables  involved.    Principle  drafting  of  the  tree 
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and  production  of  the  variables  was  by  Peter  L.  Yukonis.    This  project 
uses  a  complete  event  logic  tree  as  a  mechanism  of  determining  broad 

policy  impact.     Two  trees  were  devt^loped,  one  for  property  protection 
impact  and  one  for  life  protection  impact.    Both  trees  are  very  extensive 
and  are  supported  by  approximately  150  probability  distributions.  About 
half  of  these  distributions  are  presented  as  input  data  and  about  half 
are  derived  from  functions  in  the  trees.    These  trees  propose  mechanisms 
for  combining  dls-slmilar  elements  in  a  single  risk  probability  state- 
ment.   The  final  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Administration  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published. 

3 .     National  Fire  Protection  Association  Committee  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Systems  Design  to  Structures;  Henry  Roux.  Chairman.    This  KFPA 
committee  has  been  an  Important  element  In  the  development,  encouragement » 
and  distribution  of  information  and  concepts  on  systems  approaches  to  fire 
safety  in  the  U.S.    The  committee  has  produced  the  "NFFA  Decision  Tree" 
a  widely  used  event  logic  tree.    The  committee  also  has  operating 
task  groups  working  on  projects  to  relate  existing  standards  and  regu- 
lations to  the  NFPA  decision  tree,  to  develop  and  promote  education 
in  basic  systems  concepts,  to  identify  and  evaluate  other  systematic 
approaches  to  probability  analysis  to  fire  safety  aspects  of  structures^ 
and  the  development  of  the  probability  of  events  described  in  the  tree. 
The  Event  Probability  Task  Group  is  attempting  to  both  develop  the  basic 
concepts  and  requirements  for  determining  event  probability  from  data 
of  all  types.    A  specific  objective  of  this  task  group  Is  the  use  o£  the 
technical  committees  of  VFPk  as  judgment  cells  that  will  combine  data  and 
inf oririation  with  judgment  and  experience  to  produce  estimated  probabi- 
lities of  events.    The  NFFA  decision  tree  is  available  from  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association*  Boston,  Massachusetts.    The  other  activities 
of  the  committee  were  most  recently  reported  In  the  Technical  Committee 
Reports  of  the  NFPA  Fall  conference,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November,  1977. 

A .    Fire  Protection  EnRlneertng  Systems  Desl^.n,  the  State-of-the- 
Art;  Society  of  Fire  Protection  Kngineers  under  grant  from  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration.     This  project.  Initiated 
in  1977  is  directed  at  the  development  of  a  general  fire  protection 
engineering  design  text  book.    Phase  I,  now  underway,  will  be  primarily 
directed  at  the  presentation  of  one  basic  methodology  of  applying  fire 
protection  engineering  prlnrlples  to  determine  building  requlreracnL  oi 
evaluate  fire  safety  of  existing  facilities.    The  basic  approach  planned 
by  the  SFPE  editors  is  derived  from  the  concepts  of  the  goal  oriented 
systems  approach  as  modified  through  the  experience  of  the  editors  and 
other  sources.    The  editorial  staff  consists  of  Dr.  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
Horcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  principal  editor;  Rolf  Jensen,  Rolf 
Jensen  and  Associates,  review  editor;  and  Rexford  Wilson,  FirePro ,  IncOE^ 
po rated,  review  editor.     The  Phase  I  textbook  on  the  methodology  is 
targeted  for  completion  during  1978.    The  project  monitor  is  Mr.  John 
Fe^uson,  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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5.  The  Study  cf  Fire  Safety  Effectiveness  Statements;  University 
of  Haryiand  under  Rrar.t  from  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
/^^■rfiitgtration,  Mr.  Jack  Watts,  Principal  Investigator.     The  contract 
target  completion  date  is  October  1978.     This  study  deals  with  the 
development  o£  guidelines  for  preparing  fire  safety  effectiveness 
statements  M  charged  by  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
The  first  step  is  the  definition  of  such  statements  in  terms  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  concept,  and  proposed  scope  and  objectives. 
The  next  stc,   :s  to  Identify  the  variables  which  are  significant  to  fire 
safety.    This  will  be  undertaken  In  the  sequence  of  enumeration,  nominal 
classification,  ordinal  classification,  quantification  and  selection. 
Following  this,  the  various  approaches  which  appear  to  have  potential 
for  creating  the  statements  will  be  evaluated.    These  are  presumed 

to  fall  into  the  categories  of  analytical,  probabilistic  and  simulation 
approaches.    These  approaches  will  be  compared  to  the  identified  key 
variables  for  their  conprebensiveness .    Selected  approaches  will  be  fur- 
ther evaluated  in  tems  of  facility  for  application,  cost/benefit  and 
legal  rasilficatlons* 

6.  A  Theoretical  Ratlonaliration  of  a  Goal  Oriented  Systems  Approach 
to  Building  Fire  Safety;  Jack  Watts.  University  of  Maryland.    This  pro- 
ject conducted  under  grant  fron  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  undertakes 

a  methodological  analysis  of  6SA  Goal  Oriented  Systems  Approach  to  develop 
a  more  theoretically  based  probability  approach  to  fire  safety  in  struc- 
tures.   The  final  report  is  now  in  preparation.    This  report  vill  include 
a  review  and  an  analysis  of  an  existing  goal  oriented  systems  approach 
In  terms  of  recognized  operations  research  concepts.     The  author  has 
developed  revised  models  that  he  believes  enhance  and  improve  the  approach. 
He  has  also  examined  distribution  forms,  sensitivities,  and  various  princi- 
ples nf  parameter  estimation.    A  final  report  including  the  proposed 
revised  model  is  targeted  for  the  first  half  of  1978.    It  is  expected 
that  It  will  be  published  as  a  contract  grant  report  by  the  Center  for 
Fire  Research.    An  interim  report  covering  both  background  explanations 
of  the  present  goal  oriented  systems  approach  and  an  appendix  describing 
that  approach  In  detail  Is  currently  available.    This  report  is  MBS-CCR-77-103, 

The  Coal  Oriented  Systems  Approach,  Jack  Watts,  University  of  Maryland 
issued  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  DC. 

7 .  Learning  from  Fire,  A  Fire  Protection  Primer  for  Architects;  Lars 
Lerup,  David  Cronrath,  and  John  K.  C.  Liu;  Architectural  Life  Safety  Group, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.    This  primer  prepared  by  the  Architec- 
tural Life  Safety  group  for  the  NatlonalFFire  Prevention  and  Control 
Adoinistration  presents  a  qualitative,  graphic  model  and  analysis 

of  fire  growth  in   residential  space.    It  Is  principally  directed 
at  architects,  public  officials,  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  concepts  of  fire  growth  rather  than  specific  quantitative  measure- 
ments.   The  primer  describes  fire  in  a  state  transition  concepts  using 
the  event  logic  tree  to  explain  fire  development  at  each  state  (realm) 
of  fire  development.    The  report  has  been  published  by  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  aod  Control  Admlttlstratlon. 
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8.  Development  of  Engineering  htodels  and  Design  Aids  to  Predict 
Flame  Movement  and  Fire  Severity  Wtthln  a  Room;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Fitzaer»ld. 
Worcester  Polytechnlc^l  Institute.    This  is  the  report  of  a  grant  to 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  from  the  Center  for  Fire  Research.    The  re{>ort  describes 
a  framework  of  an  engineering  model  approach  developed  by  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
for  decenalniag  the  probability  of  flame  movement  and  fire  severity 
within  a  room.    The  material  Is  directed  at  producing  probability  pre- 
dictions as  needed  for  the  goal  oriented  systems  approach  or  other  event 
logic  aad  state  transition  models.    Dr.  Fitzgerald  does  not  provide  the 
mathematical  modeling  or  any  other  deterministic  approach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  specific  numerical  relationships  between  variables  or  the  actual 
calculation  of  probable  spreads  or  severities.    Instead  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
lays  out  an  approach  for  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  exlstant  physical 
conditions  using  best  available  data  In  combination  vlth  formal  academic 
and  engineering  committees  as  a  final  judge.    He  uses  the  development 
of  civil  engineering  as  the  model  to  be  followed.    Report  of  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald's work  Is  currently  being  printed  and  will  be  issued  as  a  contractor/ 
grant  report  by  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  In  the  near  future. 

9.  Risk  Management  and  Reliability;  Myron  J.  Miller.  Factory  Mutual 
Reaearch  Corporation.    Mr.  Millar  presented  a  paper  which  Is  published 

as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Systems  Ssfety 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Systems  Safety  Society  and  held  in  Uashlngton» 
D.C.  in  October,  1977.    Hr*  Miller  analyzes  the  use  of  probability  in 
fire  safety  design  from  the  standpoint  of  major  industrial  r Isles.  His 
area  of  concern  is  high-value,  highly-protected  risks.    The  basic  premise 
of  Mr.  Miller's  paper  Is  that  mechanical  or  man  induced  failures  of  auto- 
matic fire  control  systems  is  the  overwhelming  determinant  of  fire  risk 
management  in  such  facilities.    Mr.  Miller  develops  a  much  more  numerical 
approach  (as  compared  to  other  work  in  probability  systems)  by  concentrating 
on  the  system  reliability  factors  and  obtaining  data  from  fire  loas 
statistics  * 

10.  An  Intrpdoetion  to  the  Measurement  of  Ptre  Safety  in  Buildings; 

Rexford  Wilson,  FirfPro,  Inc.     Tlie  current  work  and  concepts  of  Mr, 
Wilson  in  application  and  use  of  the  goal  oriented  systems  approach 
were  presented  In  the  subject  paper  and  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Third  International  Systems  Safety  Conference,     Wilson  has  pro- 
gressed extensively  in  the  development  of  worksheets  and  guides  for 
handling  and  manipulating  the  variables  in  the  probabilistic  approach. 

It  is  expected  that  slgnif icnnt  portions  of  tills  presentation  Will 

reappear  in  the  SFPE  text  book  covered  in  item  A  above. 

11.  Fire  Safety  System  Approach  Courses.     Over  the  past  several 
years  Dr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  conducted  a  total  of  19  courses 
for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  engineers  In  the  goal  oriented  sys- 
tems approach.    Approximately  AOO  students  have  completed  the  course. 
It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  graduates  who  are  engineering  pro- 
fessors have  included  fire  safety  systems  probability  concepts  in  their 
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course  work.     It  Is  felt  at  this  stage  that  the  Impart  of  those  courses 
has  been  intensive  in  at  least  the  qualitative  aspects  of  improving 
understanding  the  concepts  of  event  logic  trees  and  their  application 
to  the  fire  safety  deaign  of  buildlnga. 

12.  Fire  Safety  Systems  Analysis  for  Residential  Occupancies; 
National  Fire  Protection  Association.     The  National  Fire  Protection 
Association's  Research  Division  is  undertaking  evaluation  of  fire  safety 
aysteiiiB  analysis  and  their  application  to  residential  and  other  types  of 
structures  under  contract  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,    The  first  report  of  the  project  has  been  published  in 

two  volumes  with  the  subject  title  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development.     (HUD-PDR-268-2  November.  1977).     The  work  of  the 

NITA  has  been  one  of  the  lead  accivicies  in  developing  the  states  transition 

concept  as  discussed  in  Nelson's  paper  at  the  Second  Joint  Conference. 

The  approach  of  the  NFPA  research  is  multi-directional.  Currently 

the  model  studies  both  the  development  of  fire  in  a  spatial  (realm) 

and  temporal  (time  In  realm)  probability  analysis.    The  model  atteapts 

to  simultaneously  handled  the  variables  of  space  and  time.  Test 

runs  of  the  model  have  concentrated  on  predicting  the  extent  of  fire 

spread  against  time  end  the  rate  of  obstruction  of  egress  routes  from 

fire  or  other  fire  caused  effects  against  time.    A  strong  emphasis 

Is  being  placed  by  the  N?PA  Research  Division  on  analysis  of  statistical 

fire  incident  data  and  fire  test  data  to  select  the  form  and  parameters 

of  the  best  fit  distributions  at  each  potential  fire  transition  (I.e.: 

from  realm  to  realm.)    One  of  the  principles  of  the  NFPA  model  is  to 

separate  data  which  m.iy  take  varioiiy   forms  and  have  various  levels  of 

confidence  from  Che  actual  working  model.    The  project  director  for 
the  NFPA  Is  Mr.  Joe  Swarta,  the  principal  Investigator  Is  Dr,  Jeffrey 
Berlin,  the  monitor  at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Davelopmant 
is  Mr.  William  Werner. 

13.  RFIRES  Model   (ITTRI.  Ron  Papc .  Principal  Investigator).  This 
model  is  primarily  a  mathematical  model  of  fire  development  and  as 
such  will  be  more  extensively  covered  in  the  mathematical  modeling 
section  of  the  joint  meeting.    Tiie  model  however  Is  designed  to  handle 
probabilistic  distributions  of  burning  rate  inputs.    The  model  is  de- 
signed to  hsndle  either  deterministic  to  probabilistic  data.  This 

is  currently  available  in  the  existing  computer  code  for  the  model.  The 
concept  of  the  model  is  a  state  transition  concept.    It  is  equipped  to 
handle  only  a  single  environmental  condition  at  a  time.    It  Is  therefore 
primarily  suitable  for  evaluating  specific  detailed  environments.  While 
several  preliminary  repK>rts  of  the  model  have  been  published  It  Is  in 
a  constant  state  of  development.   Any  interested  parties  should  contact 
ICr.  Pape  directly  at  IITXI. 
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lA.  Fire  Safety  Evaluation  System  for  Health  Care  Facilities;  Center 
for  Fire  Research,  National  Bureau  of  Standards.    This  rating  systen  is 
being  developed  to  evaluate  the  relntivc  equivalency  of  different  arrange- 
ments of  recognized  life  safety  features  in  buildings  that  do  not  necessarily 
confont  with  the  specific  requireaents  and  allowances  of  specific  codes. 
The  approach  involves  a  combination  of  data  and  a  focused  consensus 
on  the  specific  relative  worth  of  individual  protection  sub-systems  com- 
pared  to  other  approaches.    Equivalency  Is  Judged  to  exist  where  the  total 
Impact  of  rif--^  frictors  ancl  rcnpensatln^^  safety  features  produce  a  level 
of  safety  equal  or  greater  than  that  achieved  by  rigid  conformance  to 
the  specific  requirements  of  a  code.    The  criteria  for  equivalency  is 
measured  in  both  of  terms  of  overall  safety  impact  and  depth  of  redun- 
dancy.    The  product  is  visualized  as  an  applicable  system  distinctly 
advanced  beyond  current  code  concepts  but  still  within  the  range  of 
present  technology  and  reasonable  judgment  decisions.     The  initial 
approach  addressing  health  care  facilities  is  in  an  advance  state 
of  conpletlon.    The  final  working  package  consisting  of  the  necessary 
forms  and  manual  along  with  a  background  report  to  support  the  approach 
is  targeted  for  coii^>letion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1978.    Harold  Nelson, 
Center  for  Tire  Research  Is  the  responaible  progran  officer. 

15.  Analysis  of  the  TechnoloRical  Base  for  Evaluating  the  Rate 
of  Growth  of  Fire  Risk  Versus  Egress  Time  in  the  Vfarkplaces  Center 
for  Fire  Research.    This  work  Is  part  of  a  project  studying  egress 
hazards  being  conducted  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admini- 
stration.   It  is  direct   :  it  developing  the  best  statenent  of  the  cur- 
rent technical  knowledge  and  fire  growth  theory  presently  available 

to  either  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of  fire  risk  or  to  assist  those 
responsible  for  filling  technical  gaps  with  judgment  decisions.  The 
areas  of  prliae  interest  Include  both  the  development  of  fire  within 
the  room  o£  origin  and  the  spread  of  fire  and  fire  effects  from  that 
room.    This  project  is  a  partial  attempt  at  undertaking  the  organization 
end  aspreaslon  of  knowledge  proposed  by  Nelson  in  his  paper  at  the 
Second  Joint  Conference.    The  Initial  phase  is  targeted  for  completion 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978.    The  responsible  program  officer  is 
U.  E.  Nelson. 

16.  States  Transition  Modeling;  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Dr.  R»  Brady  Williamson.    Dr.  Williamson  has  proposed  a  series  of  states 
transitions  based  on  his  observations  during  room  fire  tests  conducted 

ut   the  UnivL-rtiity  uf  California  and  elsewhere.     He  has  proposed  that 
establishment  of  the  time  between  these  points  of  transition  should  be 
a  recorded  item  in  each  test.    The  collected  distribution  of  times 

would  then  have  the  potential  of  providing  a  frequency  distribution 

that  could  be  used  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  realm  transition 

In  a  states  transition  model.    Dr.  Williamson  proposes  that  the  Impact 

of  variables  such  as  Ignition  source,  fuel,  room  volume,  ventilation» 

and  the  thermal  characteristics  of  the  bounding  surfaces  be  varied 

and  that  a  distribution  be  established  for  the  variables.    Dr.  Williamson's 
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concepts  are  reported  In  his  paper  entitled  "Quantitative  Fire  Hazard 
Analysis"  published  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con£er«l»ee  on  Designing  to 
Survive  Severe  Hazards  sponsored  in  November  of  1977  l>y  IlllOiOla  IttStitUte 
of  Technology  Research  Institute  in  Chicago. 

Concluaiona 

There  la  a  significant  amount  of  activity  In  the  U.S.  centered  around 

several  different  approaches  to  probabilistic  and  analytical  system 
approaches  to  building  design.    In  general  the  more  sophisticated  and 
detailed  approaches  have  concentrated  on  qualitative  overviews  and 

the  methodology  involved  In  quantitative  measurements.     For  the  most 

part  these  systems  have  either  used  hypothetical  values  for  the  varia- 
Ues  to  produce  mxmmplM  or  have  usod  the  judga«at  of  **«icperts'*  In  «•- 
tablishlng  the  values  of  the  Input  variables. 

Uhile  progress  Is  being  Bade  and  the  various  systeii  approaches  are  having 
a  degree  of  impact  on  fire  safety  design  in  U.S.  they  generally  face 

problems  related  to: 

A.    Proofing  of  the  inherent  appropriateness  and  Internal  consistency 
of  the  systems  elements,  arrangements,  and  system  calculations.  Proofing 
of  such  systens  Is  difficult  and  there  is  no  exlstiAg  protocul  or  guide 
for  this. 


B.    Obtaining  sufficiently  valid  event  probability  data.    Hany  of 

the  building  design  systems  demand  date  that  either  does  not  exist  or 
Is  of  less  than  varlflable  quality.    The  softness  of  the  data  tends  to 
erode  confidence  in  the  results.    Currently  soet  calculated  systsas 
approaches  nre  considered  to  be  supplemental  design  esslstence  rather 
than  an  Individual  and  unique  determiner. 

(' .     Understanding  the  meaning  of  the  outputs.     In  many  systems 
results  are  expressed  in  probabilistic  terminology.     The  meaning 
a:  iJ  relevance  of  such  probabilistic  statements  to  the  econonlc  socio- 
logical goals  of  fire  safety  building  design  is  vague.    There  is  a 
need  to  examine  and  rationalize  the  expression  of  fire  safety  objectives 
end  risk  management  goals  In  tema  that  are  aeaningful  to  both  the  re- 
sponsible adninlstrators  end  to  the  systens  concepts. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OP  RESEARCH 

ON 

FIRE  SAFETY  SYSTEMS  FOR  BUILDINGS 

K .  Kawagoe 
Y*  Horisbita 

I .  Introduction 

An  outline  of  the  recent  research  conducted  in  Japan  on 
fire  safety  systems  for  building  is  presented  in  this  paper, 
which  is  centered  on  the  studies  done  by  the  Committee  of  Fire 
Safety  Syst^ns  founded  in  April  1977  in  the  Japanese  Association  of 
Pire  Science  and  Engineering.    The  Conmittee  of  Pire  Safety  Sys- 
tems is  a  committee  aimed  at  the  development  of  a  General  Evalua- 
tion System  for  the  fire  protections  of  buildings  and  is  the 
first  organized  research  group  to  conduct  research  of  this  field. 
In  addition  to  the  discussions  that  are  being  carried  out  on  the 
method  of  composition  of  fire  safety  systans  and  the  concept  of 
safety f  this  committee  has  done  studies  with  regards  to  the  method 
of  evaluation  of  subsystems  such  as  the  smoke  control  system  and 

fire  extinguishment  system,  etc.  with  several  successful  results. 
Further  to  the  results  of  these  research  conducted  by  the 

Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems,  the  studies  carried  out  by  the 
Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Performance  of  Houses  arranged  by  the 
Ministry  of  Construction  on  the  evaluation  of  fire  safety  perfor- 
mance of  houses  are  also  introduced  in  this  paper.     In  this 
research f  attempts  are  made  to  grade  the  risk  of  fire  into  several 
steps f  thus  calling  for  deep  interest  as  a  method  of  evaluation 
of  the  degree  of  fire  risk  of  houses. 
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II.    Background  of  the  Regearch 

It  may  be  meaningful  to  discuss  the  background  of  the 
necessity  for  these  research  on  the  fire  safety  systems  for 
buildings  in  Japan,  prior  to  the  discussion  of  their  results, 
in  making  a  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  these  research. 

Nhen  looking  back  at  the  research  so  far  carried  out  in 
Japan  on  fire  protection,  one  could  see  that  researches  are 
made  on  subdivided  field  such  as  the  combustibility  of  materials, 
fire  endurance  of  structures  etc.,  and  the  results  of  these 
researches  are  applied  in  actual  design  of  buildings  only  by 
applying  the  results  in  each  field  to  the  each  regulation  for 
the  specification  of  planning. 

However,  very  few  studies  is  made  on  the  interrelationship 
among  the  research  on  each  field  and  how  the  safety  is  maintained 
as  a  whole  and  therefore,  the  regulations  are  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  regulations  for  the  specifications  of  planning 
in  each  field.    Under  these  present  circumstances,  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  is  done  to  satisfy  the  regulations  with  respect 
to  fire  safety,  but  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  degree  of 
danger  against  fire  as  a  total  system.    Such  stiffened  regula- 
tions relevant  to  fire  safety  have  become  a  hindrance  to  the 
flexibility  of  design  and  recently,  a  tendency  is  seen  that  the 
architectures  are  demanding  to  give  the  interchange- 
ability  to  fire  safety  measures.    In  addition  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  architectures  for  research  on  fire  safety  systems,  1)  admini- 
strative intention  to  systematize  the  regulations  with  scientific 
backing  and  2)  anxiety  for  the  systematization  of  fire  safety 
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research  and  there  by  to  confirm  the  direction  of  future  research » 
are  considered  to  exist  potentially. 

As  a  reply  to  the  interests  shown  with  respect  to  such 
research,  Toshio  TERAI  has  already  done  studies  on  the  topic 
"What  should  be  the  architectural  safety  planning  against  fire?" 
while  Yoshio  MIMURA  has  made  a  study  **0n  an  acquirement  of  fire 
safety  in  buildings'*.    These  studies  were  already  published  at 
the  UJMR  Second  Joint  Session  held  in  October  1976.    Be  the 
matter  what  it  may,  very  little  research  has  been    carried  out 
in  Japan  regarding  fire  safety  systems,  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems  of  the  Japanese 
Association  of  Fire  Science  and  Engineering,  it  can  be  said  that 
a  start  is  given  to  the  research  on  this  subject. 

III.    Research  by  the  Conmittee  of  Fire  Safety  Syst«ns 

"Research  on  the  General  Evaluation  System  of  Fire  Protec- 
tion of  Buildings";  April  1977  - 

This  Committee  was  founded  by  the  Japanese  Association  of 
Fire  Science  and  Engineering  in  April  1977  for  the  development 
and  research  of  general  evaluation  system  for  fire  protection, 
and  consists  of  six  working  groups  as  shown  in  the  figure  1* 

The  four  groups,  namely,  Compartment  Fire  Group,  Smoke 
Control  Group,  Detection  and  Extinguishment  Group  and  Evacuation 
System  Group  carry  out  research  on  the  composition  of  fire  pro- 
tections within  each  subsystem  and  the  quantification  of  system, 
while  the  remaining  two  groups  of  Total  System  Group  and  Main-> 
tenance  System  Group . conduct  research  on  the  composition  method 
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of  subsystems  and  the  goals  o£  fire  safety. 

In  starting  with  the  research,  the  method  of  evaluation 

was  not  unified  among  these  groups,  so  separate  evaluation 

systems  were  prepared  by  each  group.        For  example, 

the  Smoke  Control  Group  makes  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Smoke 
Control  System  from  the  sequences  of  main  causes  and  their 
results  and  from  the  probability  of  generation  of  these  sequences, 
while  on  the  other  hand.  Evacuation  System  Group  makes  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  with  the  ratio  of  evacuable  persons  as  the  scale 
using  a  deterministic  simulation,  showing  little  resenblance  among 
the  evaluation  methods  of  the  subsystems.    However,  considering 
the  fact  that  fire  hazards  are  multifarious,  development  of 
these  various  systems  are  rather  desired,  and  by  discussing  the 
problems  that  were  made  clear  during  the  development  procedure 
of  these  systems,  knowledge  o£  fire  hazards  as  a  whole  could  be 
deepened  and  further,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  finally  as 
a  total  system. 

The  results  of  the  research  carried  out  by  each  group  are 
described  below. 

(1)    Total  Syst«ii  Group 

This  group  conduct  research  centered  on  the  two  topics; 
a)  How  to  asvemble  the  subsystems  as  a  whole,  b)  How  to 

establish  the  goals  of  fire  safety. 

With  regards  to  a) ,  consideration  is  made  on  the  already 
available  research  on  total  system  and  systems  that  are 
considered  possible  to  be  developed  in  the  future.  The 
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types  of  total  system  were  categorised  into  (i)  Decision 
Three  System*!,  (ii)  Sensitivity  system*2,  (iii)  Category 

Value  System*3,    (iv)  Sequence  Systeni*4  and  (v)  Stochastic 
System*^,  and  the  characteristics  and  problems  of  each 
system  were  observed.    It  is  considered  that  in  addition  to 

these  systems,  their  combinations  also  could  be  taken  up  as 
total  afystems. 


*i.     A  general  evaluation  system  ior  tire  protection  developed 
by  G.S.A.,  N.r.P.A. 

The  probability  of  success  of  the  total  system  is 

determined  by  probabilistic  calculations  from  the  static 
probability  of  success  with  respect  to  each  event. 

*2.    After  graphical  representation  of  the  composition  of 

elements  with  respect  to  the  total  system,  the  relative 
importance  o£  the  elements  is  calculated  by  comparing 
the  variation  of  el^nents  with  the  variation  of  total 
system* 

*3.    A  score  is  given  to  each  element  that  composes  the 

total  system  and  the  score  of  total  system  is  determined 
from  the  score  of  elements  by  a  predetermined  calculation 
method. 

*4.    The  sequence  of  uncertainty  factors  within  the  systems 
is  first  assumed  and  then  the  system  is  evaluated  by 
adding  up  the  products  of  the  output  (for  example. 
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success  or  failure)  of  the  system  with  respect  to 
th«  sequence  and  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  the 
sequence . 

*5.    A  stochastic  model  is  prepared  with  respect  to  evacuation, 
smoke  movement,  fire  spread  and  extinguishment,  and 
simulation  is  repeated  many  times  as  much  as  required, 
using  the  values  obtained  from  the  probability  distri- 
bution of  the  parameters  of  this  model  as  the  input 
data. 

With  regards  to  (b) ,  a  questionnaire  survey  was  done  as  to 
how  the  people  evaluate  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  property. 
Results  of  the  survey  made  clear  that  (i)  some  people  have 
psychological  resisi-ance  towards  the  comparison  of  human 
life  with  money,  (ii)  more  than  half  of  the  people  evaluate 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  by  the  number  of  lives  lost, 
(iii)  some  people  evaluate  the  size  of  disaster  considering 
both  the  loss  of  life  and  the  loss  of  property.    From  these 
results  it  is  concluded  that  most  important  in  the  evalua- 
tion Of  disaster  is  the  human  life,  that  this  is  a  basis 
for  evaluation  convinced  by  more  than  half  the  people,  and 
further,  that  pecuniary  losses  also  should  be  considered 
to  a  certain  degree  as  a  factor  in  the  evaluation. 

(2)    Maintenance  System  Group 

This  group  studied  the  methodological ' problems  in  making 
a  fire  safety  system  and  suggested  the  following  as  the 

steps  for  the  preparation  of  a  fire  safety  system. 
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(i)    Clarification  o£  the  frame,  constituent  elements  and 
input  of  the  system,  (ii)  development  of  the  evaluation 

method,  (ill)  standardization  of  the  inputs  for  the  system, 
(iv)  clarification  of  capability  of  the  systera,  (v)  clarifi- 
cation of  reliability  of  the  system,  and  (vi)  application  of 

the  evaluation  system. 

Further,  this  group  has  pointed  out  the  following  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  problems  of  the  fire  safety  system. 
[1]  The  problems  related  to  fire  incidents  are  not  neces- 
sarily caused  by  the  imperfection  of  engineering  system  in 
the  planning,  but  rather  by  careless  mistakes  in  the  main- 
tenance.    {21  Therefore,  a  standard  maintenance  conditions 

are  to  be  established  first  and  the  system  is  to  be  planned  based 
on  these  conditions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  reliability 
of  the  maintaining  of  these  standard  maintenance  conditions 

becomes  the  most  important  point  in  a  practical  system. 

Compartment  Fire  Group 

This  group  has  made  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  fire  spread 

taking  the  development  of  fire  phases  as  the  measure.  In 
other  words,  compartment  fire  is  categorized  into  five 
phases,  namely,   (i)  Ignition  Source  Phase,  (ii)  Primary 
Ignition  Phase,    (iii)   Partially  Burning  Phase,    (iv)  Whole 
Compartment  Burning  Phase  and  (v)  Inter-compartment  Burning 
Phase,  and  the  evaluation  is  made  by  taking,  the  transition 
probability  from  one  phase  to  the  next  as  the  measure.  The 
transition  probability  from  one  phase  to  the  next  is 
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calculated  by  the  procedure  shown  in  the  figure  2. 
Out  of  these  steps,  the  part  showing  the  making  of  a 

mathematical  model  of  burning  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  immediate  work/  and  currently,  the  preparation  and 
improvement  of  mathematical  model  of  burning  and  mathemati- 
cal model  of  materials  temparature  rising  is  being  carried 
out. 

(4)  Smoke  Control  Group 

This  group  is  making  a  study  to  determine  a  value  corres- 
ponding to  the  capability  of  smoke  control  system  using 
the  possibility  of  smoke  entering  the  stairs  area.  To 
put  it  concretely,  by  assuming  a  highrise  building  with 
50  floors,  sequence  of  various  factors  such  as  season,  wind 
direction,  wind  velocity,  floor  where  the  fire  started  etc., 
that  govern  the  smoke  movorcent,  and  the  probability  of  these 
sequences  are  calculated.    Further,  a  method  is  adopted  by 
which  a  judgement  is  given  whether  or  not  the  smoke  enter 
the  stairs  area  with  respect  to  each  of  these  sequences 
based  on  the  results  o£  the  calculation  of  smoke  movement. 
According  to  the  results  of  calculations,  the  probability 
of  smoke  entering  the  stairs  area  is  50%  vrtien  there  is  no 
forced  smoke  control  and  it  reduces  to  19%  when  there  is 
forced  smoke  control. 

(5)  Detection  and  Extinguishment  Group 

The  aim  of  research  carried  out  by  this  group  is  to  determine 
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quantitatively  the  system  effectiveness  of  equiprients  for 
fire  extinguishment,  as  function  of  hardware  capability 
of  the  equipments  and  hxunan  reliability.     In  this  case, 
statistical  methods  are  adopted  based  on  data  relevant  to 
inquiries  of  fire  incidents. 

First  of  all,  a  total  of  120,000  cases  of  building  lire  in 
the  whole  country  were  subjected  to  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  extinguishment  activity  in  early  stage  of  fire  spread. 
From  the  results  of  this  analysis,  it  was  clarified  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  means  to  report  according  to  the 
reporter  and  the  region  which  cause  several  problems  in  a 
statistical  analysis,  showing  that  there  is  necessity  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  equipment  for  fire 
extinguishment  based  on  a  fire  survey  conducted  by  the  same 
authority  by  the  same  method.    Therefore,  this  group  is  now 
working  to  determine  the  hardware  capability-  and  human  reliability  of  the 
equipment  for  fire  extinguishment  based  on  data  of  4,000 
cases  of  fire,  for  which  the  operational  conditions  of 
equxprnent  for  fire  extmguisliment  were  investigated  and 
reported  by  a  single  authority.    Further,  when  data  are  not 
available  or  not  sufficient  for  the  operational  condition 
during  actual  fire  period,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  equipment    is    determined  by  a  technique  for 
prediction  of  equipment  reliability  based  on  data  of  ordi- 
nary tiroes.    For  example,  in  the  case  of  smoke  detectors 
for  which  data  are  not  sufficient,  the  effectiveness  was 
estimated  by  two  methods  of  prediction  and  it  was  found 
that  their  failure  rate  is  2.6  -  7.5/106  hour. 
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(6)    Evacuation  System  Group 

Tbis  group  is  preparing  an  evaluation  syst^  by  which  the 
escape  routes  can  be  evaluated  using  a  deterministic 

simulation  of  evacuation.     In  this  case,  ratio  of  persons 
who  could  evacuate  to  the  safe  zones  such  as  the  stairs 
area  without  being  involved  in  smoke  gives  the  measure  in 
the  evaluation  system.     In  other  words,  by  taking  the 
velocity  of  smoke  spread^  number  of  occupants,  walking 
velocity,  and  floor  area  as  the  evacuation  conditions  and 
assuming  the  number  of  exits  from  the  room,   their  disposi- 
tion and  width  as  the  variables  that  could  be  adjusted  at 
the  stage  of  planning  for  evacuation,  comparison  among 
several  plans  is  made  by  simulation  using  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  could  evacuate  without  being  involved 
in  smoke  as  the  measure.    At  present,  an  evaluation  system 
is  ready  with  respect  to  the  evacuation  from  the  floors  of 
fire  occurrence  in  buildings  with  wide  space,  such  as 
department  stores  and  offices. 

Above  is  the  present  state  of  development  of  research  done  by 
each  working  group.    As  mentioned  earlier,  the  methods  used 
by  these  groups  are  not  necessarily  the  sane,  so  it  is  necessary 
to  debate  how  these  results  of  research  done  by  each  group  could 
be  arranged  in  a  single  total  system  in  order  to  make  a  general 
evaluation  of  the  fire  protection  of  buildings. 
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IV.    Research  by  the  CCTHwittee  of  Fire  Safety  Performance  Houses 


"Research  on  the  evaluation  of  fire  safety  performance  of 

houses"  April  1974  -  March  1978. 

The  Ministry  o£  Construction  arranged  this  cominittee  in 
1974  in  order  to  develop  a  method  of  evaluation  of  fire  safety 
performance  of  houses  with  the  aim  of  providing  houses  to  the 
users  after  clearly  distinguishing  the  grade  of  fire  risk.  The 
Committee  is  expected  to  report  the  results  of  their  work  in 
March  1978,  and  at  present  a  draft  for  the  evaluation  system  of 
fire  safety  performance  of  houses  is  being  prepared. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  evaluation  system,  factors  that 
are  related  to  the  fire  risk  are  evaluated  in  individual  stages, 
namely,  1}  Ignition  stage,  2}  Early  stage  of  fire  spread  (before 
flash  over) ,  3)  Fire  propagation  stage  in  whole  house,  4)  Znter- 
houses  propagation  stage  and  5)  Evacuation  stage,  and  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  gives  the  data  for  grading  fire  risk.  For 
example,  at  the  1}  Ignition  stage,  the  heat  sources  are  evaluated 
with  the  ratio  of  annual  rate  of  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  subject 
to  the  average  rate  of  outbreak  of  fire  in  a  house  as  the  measure 
and  the  results  of  this  evaluation  are  then  graded.    2)  In  the 
Early  stage  of  fire  spread,  scores  are  given  to  the  interior 
rinishings,  live  fuel  and  equipments  for  fire  safety  accordiny 
to  their  type  with  due  consideration  given  to  the  fire  risk,  and 
the  total  score  obtained  by  a  certain  calculation  method  is 
graded.     3)  Tn  the  ease  of  fire  propagation  stage  in  whole  house, 
the  elapse  of  time  of  the  fire  propagation  in  a  house  is  deter- 
mined after  establishing  the  relationship  between  the  fire 
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propagation  time  and  the  factors  such  as  live  fuel,  fire  pro- 
tection performance  of  partitions  etc.,  that  are  related  to  the 
fire  propagation  risk  between  rooms,  and  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  then  graded.     4)  In  the  case  of  inter-house  propa- 
gation stage,  the  fire  protection  performance  of  outer  walls, 
insides  of  eaves,  openings  etc.,  are  graded  and  further,  based 
on  this  grading,  the  required  distance  between  two  houses  is 
specified.    5)  In  the  evacuation  stage,  the  reliability  of 
passages,  doors,  windows  etc.,  that  compose  the  escape  route 
are  first  established  and  the  reliability  of  a  given  escape 
route  is  then  calculated  and  the  results  thus  obtained  are 
finally  graded. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  a  draft  for  the  evaluation 
system,  this  committee  carried  out  research  on  the  statistical 
analysis  of  fire  incidents,  fire  tests  of  furnitures  and  mathe- 
matical model  of  fire,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fundamental  studies 
for  the  preparation  of  the  system.    Out  of  them,  the  fire  test 
of  furnitures  were  conducted  on  27  types  of  furniture  and  appli- 
ances that  are  generally  used  in  houses  and  the  burning  rate, 
smoke  density,  temperature  distribution  in  plume,  and  the  wind 
velocity  in  plume  were  measured  in  these  tests.    The  results  of 
the  tests  are  now  being  analyzed.    The  main  results  of  the  statis- 
tical analysis  of  fire  incidents  and  mathematical  model  of  fire 
will  be  reported  in  the  Session  for  Fire  Modeling. 
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Fig.  1    Cowilttee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems 
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Note:    T.  Terai  is  involved  in  this  Ccmmittee  but  he  does  not 
belong  to    any  group  because  he  has  been  overses. 
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•  Investigation  of  actual 
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•Experiments  for  burning 
rate  of  each  combustibles 

in  rooms 

•Conditions  of  the  Object 

building 


*  Modeling  on  burning  State 
of  fire  and  heating  of 
target  material  of  each 
phase 


•  Frequency  distribution 
o£  heating  condition 
in  actual  fires 


Test  results  on  heating 
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building  materials 

Heating  condition  of 
test  facilities 
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r  ig.  2    Procedure  of  Estimating  Proba- 
bility of  Fire  Transition 
(  with  Phisical  Modeling  } 
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Progress  Report 


Sacks  Control 
Inrln  Bonjaaln 

1,      Design  Developments 

The  gpnprntlon  of  new  building  designs  with  sTfiokc  control  systems 
reflects  the  growing  Interest  of  the  mechanical  engineers  in  such 
systens  and  their  willingness  to  experiment.    The  phllosophlcsl  approach 
that  was  vsci  is  discusfifd  for  each  of  several  of  the  buildings  which 
were  completed  in  this  past  year. 

Of  interest  are  3  hotels  done  by  the  same  deslf,n  engineer,  using  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  the  pressurization.    The  Peachtree  Plaza  hotel  in 
Atlanta  is  74  levels  high,  claimed  to  be  the  tallest  hotel. in  the  world. 
This  building  has  a  sprinkler  system  throughout  and  Is  of  concrete 
structural  frame.    One  stair  in  the  building  was  made  into  a  smoke  proof 
tower,  by  imposing  a  negative  preaeare  on  the  vestibule  at  each  landing. 

The  vestibule  was  built  with  a  deep  soffit  and  a  nxhaust  slot  on  top  of 
the  soffit  which  empties  into  a  shaft  running  along  side  the  vestibule. 
A  fan  on  top  of  the  shaft  maintains  the  negative  pressure  in  each 
vestibule. 

A  hotel  by  the  same  designer,  opened  In  1977  in  Detroit,  used  pres« 

surlzed  stairways.     In  this  case  the  building  has  a  srissor  stairway 
near  the  central  core;  and  there  are  two  separate  pressurization  systems, 
one  for  each  stairway.    They  used  s  separata  blower  to  maintain  pressure 
in  each  stairway*    The  building  is  fully  sprlnklered* 

Another  hotel,  opened  in  1977  In  Los  Angeles,  uses  a  combination  of  a 
vented  and  pressurized  stairwell.    No  vestibule  is  used.    In  this  case 
pressure  is  fed  in  from  the  bottom  and  exhausted  at  the  top  when  the 

pressurization  system  goes  Into  operation.     These  three  hotel  buildings, 

with  the  three  different  solutions,  illustrate  the  range  of  approachea 
that  is  currently  being  used  in  the  U*S«  on  pressurisation  of  stair- 
wells. 

As  examples  of  office  buildings:    a  new  one  which  opened  In  1977  is  the 

story  bochlcl  ('ffJct-  iiuilvHug    in  Sh.i  Ft  un;;  i  ycLi .     Thi:?  building  ha.s 

both  a  total  sprinkler  system  and  a  smoke  control  system.    Because  of 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  requirements  the  building  used  a  vestibule  at 

the  entrance  to  each  landing.     The  stairway  pressurization  system  was 

designed  to  maintain  a  positive  pressure  by  having  a  600  cfm  input  and 
300  cfm  output  for  each  door  opening.    In  addition,  the  vestibules  were 

maintained  with  60  air  chani;es  per  hour  supply  and  ^^0  air  changes  exhaust 
to  maintain  negative  pressure  in  the  vestibule.    Both  the  stairwell 
system  and  the  vestibule  system  are  separate  systems  from  the  rest  of 
the  building.     Tlic  stairwell  pressurization  systoin  uses  multiple  blOWSrs 
and  multiple  injection  levels  to  get  more  even  distribution  of  the 
pressures.    The  balance  of  the  building  is  designed  to  develop  pres« 

surization   in  case  of  fire.     In  time  of  fire  t!ie  system  can  ho  switched 
over  manually  so  as  to  provide  lOOZ  exhaust  from  the  fire' floor  and  lOOZ 
input  to  all  floors  othsr  than  the  fire  floor.    The  use  of  a  manual 
change  over  rather  than  automatic  was  at  the  request  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. 
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Another  office  building  is  the  IDS  Center  In  Minneapolis.    This  building 
was  built  in  1971  and  was  retrofitted  in  1977  to  provide  a  pressurlzation 
system.    The  stairwell  is  58  stories  high  and  was  divided  into  4  separate 
vertical  compartments  with  a  normal  fire  rated  partition  and  door  dividing 
each  stairwell  compartment.    The  air  is  Introduced  near  .nid-height  in 
each  of  the  compartments.    This  design  did  not  use  any  vestibules.  The 
design  of  the  blowers  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  naxlmun  of  3, 
doors  would  be  opened  at  any  given  tine.    The  stair  pressurizatlon  Is 
nanually  operated  by  the  fire  department.    The  stair  compartment  has 
been  measured  to  have  about  .06  inches  of  pressure  at  the  doors.  In 
addition  to  the  pressurizatlon  of  the  stairwells  the  building  itself  is 
pressurized.     At  time  of  alarm  the  dampers  all  close,  shutting  off  the 
perinetec  induction  units  below  the  fire  floor  level  and  shutting  off 
the  interior  supply  at  the  fire  floor.    The  rest  of  the  supply  system  in 
the  building,  other  than  below  the  fire  floor  is  maintained  on. 

In  general,  the  stair  pressurizatlon  systems  which  have  been  used  have 
basically  been  designed  on  the  assumption  that  3  doors  would  be  open  at 
a  time.    This  requires  a  zoned  alarm  so  that  only  the  fire  floor  and  the 
one  above  and  below  is  evacuated.    In  a  general  alarm  all  the  doors 
would  be  open  and  the  pressurizatlon  of  the  stairwell  would  be  defeated* 
There  also  seems  to  be  a  trend  to  get  away  from  an  antomatlc  switch  over 
of  the  pressurizatlon  system  and  bacK  to  a  manual  control  operated  by 
the  fire  department.     However,  both  types  are  being  used  at  this  time. 
Some  designers  have  also  noted  that  the  inclusion  of  motorized  dampers 
for  energy  conservation  purposes,  reducing  night  time  flows,  has  made 
possible  the  use  of  a  pressurizatlon  system  for  smoke  control  with 
little  additional  cost. 

2.     Field  Studies 

Vork  continued  at  NBS  on  field  studies  to  measure  both  smoke  movement 

and  effective  pressures  and  leakage  in  buildings.    A  report  by  Dr.  FUngi 
Smoke  Simulation  Correlations  in  a  Dwelling  (in  draft) ,  studied  the 
movement  of  smoke  In  a  typical  two-story  residence  building.  This 
report  studies  the  effect  of  the  forced  draft  heating  system  on  movement 
of  smoke  in  the  residence.    It  also  correlated  the  SF-6  technique,  which 
has  been  used  extensively  by  NBS  to  measure  smoke  movenent,  with  actual 
snoke  generated  by  real  fires.     The  correlation  showed  good  qualitative 
agreement.    Direct  quantitative  agreement  Is  not  possible  since  the  SF-6 
provides  a  step  function  input  to  the  smoke  system,  whereas  the  normal 
smoldering  fire  has  a  long  slow  incubation  period  during  buildup.  One 
of  the  important  results  of  the  experiment  was  the  indication  that  the 
effect  of  bedroom  doors  In  a  single  family  residence,  either  In  the  open 
or  closed  position,    is  immaterial  if  the  heating  system  is   in  operation! 
since  the  major  mode  of  smoke  distribution  is  by  the  heating  system, 
rather  than  through  convection  or  dispersion. 
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Additional  field  studies  were  done  on  a  Federal  office  building  in 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  at  the  National  Institute  for  Health  Clinic  In 

Uashiiistoti,   D.C.     Tn  both  of  these  cases  SF-f  was  u^pA  to  neasure  smoke 
movement  throughout  the  buildings.    These  measurements  were  then  cor- 
related with  analytical  atudles  on  the  computer  and  have  been  used  aa 
Che  basla  for  suggeationa  on  nodlflcatlon  of  the  fauUdlag  dealgns. 

3.  Code.  Dcvclopmf.n ts 

Although  some  of  the  building  codes  in  the  United  States  now  require 
smoke  control  systems  there  are  no  criteria  generally  accepted  for  the 

design  of  such  systems.     f'or  this  reason  the  buildings  mentioned  above 
and  other  buildings  which  have  been  designed  with  smoke  control  systans 
are  still  being  designed  on  an  Individual  basis,  with  the  judgement  of 

the  designer  bfiin^:;  the  mnjor  criteria.     The  NFPA   (National   Tire  Pro- 
tection Association)  Committee  on  Air  Conditioning  has  revised  the 
standard  90A  to  Include  general  Information  on  smoke  control  systems  in 
an  appendix.      The  TC  5.6  Committee  of  ASHRi\E  (i\merican  Society  of 
Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers)  has  drafted  a 
design  guideline  for  smoke  control  systems  and  has  suggested  Its  adoption 
to  several  local  jurisdictions.    However,  the  draft  has  nut  been  adopted 
as  a  document  by  ASHRAE  at  this  time  and  is  still  in  the  evolutionary 
stage.    The  model  code  groups,  which  provide  the  guide  for  many  local 
building  codes,   have  clianged  their  standard  to  state  that  when  mechanical 
ventilation  is  used  the  system  should  provide  a  minimum  of  one  exhaust 
air  change  each  10  minutes. 

4.  Analytical  Studies 

Development  work  ha^?  continnod  on  the  analytical  model    for  prodlctlng 
behavior  and  movement  of  smoke  In  buildings.    This  model  was  reported  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  panel  and  has  been  further  developed.  The 
major  change  to  the  model  has  been  the  addition  of  an  unsteady  thermal 
state  routine.    This  work  is  an  extension  of  the  approach  which  has  been 
used  by  Vakamatau.    In  this  program  the  building  is  divided  into  3 
areas:     a  burn  room,  rooms  adjacent  to  the  htirn  roorr,   and  room-^  <5oparated 
from  the  burn  room  area.     In  the  burn  room  area  a  temperature  program  or 
rate  of  burn  program  can  be  introduced  to  develop  a  temperature  profile 
for  the  burn  room.     By  using  a  heat  balance  equation  the  temperature?  of 
the  air  leaving  the  room  and  entering  a  corridor  or  adjacent  connected 
apaces  is  then  calculated.    The  smoke  in  the  burn  room  la  superiapoaed 
as  a  step  function  on  the  temperature  rise  within  the  room. 

For  the  non-fire  rooms  connected  to  the  fire  room  the  model  uses  a  heat 
balance  equation  which  represents  the  heat  conduction  from  the  volume  of 
hot  air  to  the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  space. 

For  those  spaces  not  connected  to  the  fire  space  a  simpler  model  is 
used,  in  which  the  thermal  properties  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
neglected. 
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In  addition,  Improvefflents  have  been  nadc  to  the  air  movenent  part  of  the 

program,  and  rho  sm.okc  concrntration  model  has  beeti  made  conpatlble 
with  Che  air  movement  program.    At  this  time  the  model  does  not  handle 
stratification  of  snoke  in  the  corridors  adjacent  to  the  fire  room. 
Mcitlier  does  it  handle  diffusion  in  a  large  space,   since  it  assumes  that 
any  compartment  is  homogenously  polluted.    The  model  can  be  used  foe  an 
atrium,  and  will  handle  the  vertical  novement  of  smoke  In  the  atrium. 
However,    if  Che  aCrlum  is  very  large  it  will   not  liandle  the  horizontal 
movement.    This  would  require  a  horizontal  diffusion  model  which  is  not 
presently  available.    However,  no  additional  work  is  planned  at  this 
tine  on  development  of  the  aodel. 

In  sunmary,  we  believe  we  are  now  reaching  the  stage  where  the  shift  Is 

being  nade  from  conceptual  theory  and  analytical  development  to  generating 
field  experience  with  the  design  of  various  types  of  systems.    Much  of 
the  future  work  will  be  on  design  guides  and  on  evaluating  experience 
with  various  designs* 
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Japanese  Progress  Report  on  SMOKE  CONTROL 
Prepared  for 

Third  Joint  Panel  Meeting 
UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  Research  and  Safety 

As  reported  at  the  2nd  joint  meeting,  the  studies  on  smoke  control 
in  Japan  have  advanced  with  the  main  object  of  developing  design 
methods  of  smoke  control  systons,  and  those  have  been  supplonented 
by  large  scale  field- teats. 

In  order  to  prepare  an  appropriate  or  optimal  smoke  control  system 
for  a  building,  as  we  have  already  argued  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
indispensable  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  systems  proposed  for 
the  building  through  quantitative  predictions  of  the  movement  of 
.smoke  under  possible  fire  situations,  taking  account  of  various 
conditions  required  in  the  building  other  than  those  concerning 
fire  safety  matters.    As  important  part  of  the  work  necessary 
for  attaining  this  goal,  a  series  of  studies  has  been  performed 
to  develop  calculation  methods.     Up  to  now,  three  calculation 
Models    different  with  precision  and  simplicity  have  been  developed, 
amd  the  accuracy  of  each  model  has  been  confirmed,  comparing  the 
results  attained  from  full  scale  tests  or  those  from  other  models. 
In  summary,  we  may  regard  the  calculation    methods  for  predicting 
the  smoke  movement  as  developed  enough  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion to  assessment  of  smoke  control  systems. 

By  the  way,  a  smoke  control  system  should  without  doubt  be  vali- 
dated in  correspondence  with  the  environmental  conditions  und^r 
which  the  system  may  be  operated.     The  conditions  consist  of  the 
external  ambient  air,   fire  situation  and  severity,  temperatures 
and  flow  resistances  throughout  the  building  and  so  on.     So,  if 
we  evaluate  a  smoke  control  system  by  taking  account  of  the  occur- 
rence probability  of  the  sets  of  the  environmental  conditions 
u;.di;r  vr.ich  the  smoke  safety  may  be  ensured  by  the  system,  the 
next  subject  we  should  do  is  to  calculate  the  probability  and  to 
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develop  a  method  to  advance  the  validity  of  the  syst«n  perspicu- 
oasly.    While  the  problem  how  to  determine  the  standard  or  goal 
of  the  probability  defined  alsove  will  be  left  still  even  by  those 
studies,  it  is  evident  that  the  above-proposed  subject  occupies 
anyway  the  essential  part  of  smoke  safety  planning.. 

The  sngke  safety  probability  in  the  sense  of  the  former  paragraph 
can  be  obtained  basically  by  the  con^uter  simulations  for  the 
movement  of  smoke  on  the  whole  sets  of  the  environmental  condi- 
tions supposed,  the  judgement  of  their  results  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  occurrence  probabilities  of  respective  sets.  As 
such  an  approach  may  require  innumerable  calculations  because  of 
enormous  nuKier  ol  the  cat^es  or  environmental  conditions  supposed, 
the  way  to  research  the  critical  conditions  for  smoke  safety  that 
permit  us  to  omitt  the  simulations  for  evidently  safe  or  danger 
cases  should  be  developed.     Besides,  a  proper  optimization  methiOd 
will  be  necessary  for  practical  designing  of  smoke  control  systems. 

Consequently,  there  remain  several  problems  to  be  solved  for  apply- 
ing the  calculation  methods  of  the  smoke  movement  to  the  assess- 
ment or  designing  of  smoke  control  systems,   even  though  the  validity 
of  the  calculation  methods  have  been  enough  verified  already.  Here, 
we  summarize  tiie  recent  progress  of  the  studies  related  to  those 
problems  mentioned  above* 

1)    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Smoke  Control  Systems 

This  study  compares  the  calculation .results  of  the  smoke  safety 
probabilities  for  the  case  with  a  properly  designed  smoke  control 
system  and  the  case  without  it  in  consideration  of  the  fire  floor, 
condition  of  fire  room,  reasons,  and  wind  condit.ions  as  factors 
of  the  environmental  conditions  in  the  sense  mentioned  formerly, 
and  proposes  a  way  to  make  such  an  assessment  perspicacious. 

The  building  here  studied  is  a  50  storied  sky  scraper*^,  and  the 
envj,ronmental  conditions  are  assumed  to  be  distributed  discretely. 
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The  judgement  upon  smoke  safety  is  made,  after  the  simulation  for 
the  smoke  movement,  by  whether  the  smoke  generated  in  fire  com- 
partment would  enter  into  staircases  or  not.    The  calculated 
smoke  safety  probability  for  the  case  with  the  smoke  control 
system  is  90%  by  a  possible  fire  situation,  whereas  that  for  the 
case  without  any  smoke  control  equipments  is  about  50%.    In  the 
study  introduced  above,  the  calculation  was  made  for  about  600 
sets  of  the  environmental  conditions  for  each  of  the  two  cases. 
A  trial  and  error  method  to  estimate  the  critical  conditions  for 
smoke  safety  is  also  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  . 
cases  to  be  computed  and  calculating  the  probability  efficiently. 
Provided  that  the  result  of  a  simulation  for  a  certain  environmen- 
tal condition  is  judged  as  "safe",  it  is  not  necessary  to  simu- 
late the  smoke  movement  for  the  sets  of  conditions  that  are  evi- 
dently safer  than  it.    While  the  stack  effect,  wind  pressure 
effect  and  some  other  effects  will  count  among  the  factors  that 
'have  major  influences  on  the  smoke  safety  of  a  building,  the 
value  of  the  pressure  difference  due  to  the  stack  effect  that  may 
be  a  cause  of  the.  smoke  flow  from  fire  compartment  into  the  shafts 
throu^  corridors  is  adopted  as  the  major  factor  for  smoke  safety, 
and  the  critical  sets  of  the  conditions  that  have  influences  on  it 
like  seasons,  the  elevation  of  fire  floor  or  opening  condition  of 
vertical  shafts  are  searched. in  a  trial  and  error  method.    If  only 
the  sets  of  the  conditions  are  classified  into  two  categories, 
namely  safety  side  and  danger  side,  the  judgement  on  smoke  safety 
can  be  performed  by  summing  the  occurrence  probabilities  in  each 
region,  and  so  the  number  of  the  cases  on  which  we  should  make 
oalculatiims  will  be  considerably  decreased. 

2)     Analytical  Studies  on  Smoke  Control  Equations 

This  study  purposes  to  generalize  the  optimization  and  the  assess- 
ment method  of  smoke  control  systemis. 

Even  if  the  result  on  a  certain  environmental  condition  is  judged 
as  "safe**,  the  smoke  safety  may  be  broken  easily  by  the  change  of 
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90tt»  capricious  factors  like  tha  conditions  of  doors •    In  this 
•ansa*  tha  safaty  undar  a  cartain  anvironmental  condition  involvas 
always  soma  vaguanass*  which  should  ha  assessed  as  one  of  the 
indices  of  the  adequacy  of  smoke  control  systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  as  to  make  optimizations  of  smoke  control 
systems,  it  is  important  to  attain  the  insight  what  devices  will 
result  in  the  most  effective  advancement  of  smoke  safety  from  a 
calculation  result. 

In  order  to  make  such  detailed  and  concrete  studies  as  those  intro- 
duced above,  it  will  be  efficient  to  obtain  supplementary  informa- 
tions like  the  sensitivities  of  parameters  on  smoke  safety  as 
well  as  direct  results  like  flow  rates  out  of  a  simulation  result. 
As  common  bases  to  those  studies,   the  sensitivity  equations  for 
srr.oke  irovenent  equations  are  deduced  and  the  parameters  that  cor- 
respond to  the  environmental  conditions  are  classified  and  norma- 
lized according  to  the  sorts  of  vagueness. 


*X    wakanatsUf  T.    "Calculation  Methods  for  Predicting  Smoke 

Movement  in  Building  Fires  and  Designing  Smoke  Control  «Systein* 

PIIIE  STANDARDS  AND  SAFSTY  ASTM/NBS 
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INTRODUCTION  (J.  de  Rls) 


Conprehenaive  nathaDatleal  aodelB  of  fire  growth  need  to  draw  upon  Infor^ 

matlon  from  a  wide  range  of  research  specialties.    To  foster  communication 
between  builders  of  comprehensive  fire  models  and  specialists  in  other  areas 
of  fire  research,  the  subprogram  subcommittee  has  prepared  this  state-or-the- 
art  review  of  tlte  specialised  fire  research  areas.    In  each  case  the  topic 
reviews  are  generated  by  experts  in  the  areas  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
essential  information  to  builders  of  cor^prehenslve  fire  models.     It  is  envisioned 
that  Individuals  trom  each  ot  these  specxalizea  areas  will  eventually  prepare 
algorlthos  (eonputer  subprogrsns  (or  simple  algebraic  formulae),  data  and 
concepts)  which  can  be  directly  used  by  comprehensive  model  builders.  An 
important  outcome  of  these  reviews  are  their  recommendations  for  assembling 
existing  knowledge  or  obtaining  new  concepts  and  data  needed  for  conprehenalve 
idodel  predictions. 

The  status  for  each  referenced  work  is  categorized  as  follows: 

A.  At  least  a  Fortran  listing  and  enough  description  of  the  logic  so 
that  a  typical  user  will  not  have  to  rewrite  the  program.  This 
should  Include  a  table  of  Fortran  variables,  separate  specification 
of  iapttt  and  output  parameters,  and  a  test  case.  Documentatipn 
explaining  the  physical-chemical  model  used  In  the  code  should  be 
provided. 

B.  Published  or  broadly  distributed  t^hnlcal  report. 

C.  In  progress  with  a  definite  projected  date  of  release. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  introduction  provides  some  overall  comments 
on:     (1)  the  importance  of  more  basic  f lammabillty  research  and  (2)  the  relation- 
ship between  field  and  zone  models  for  predicting  enclosure  fire  development. 
This  la  followed  by  John  Lloyd's  State-of-The-Art  Review  of  Field  Models.  The 
final  section  provides  brief  summary  reviews  for  each  zone  model  subprogram 
research  area. 

Some  Iteaarks  on  the  Importance  of  Fire  Growth 

At  the  present  time,  computer  models  of  enclosure  fire  development  appear 
capable  of  predicting  the  time  to  flashover  and  other  quantities  of  practical 
importance  provided  the  model  is  supplied  with  the  initiating  item's  empirical 
rate  of  fire  growth  and  the  effect  of  external  radiation  on  this  rate  of  fire 
growth.    However,  at  present,  we  cannot  predict  the  initiating  Item  growth 
rate  due  to  our  relatively  poor  understanding  of  basic  combustion  mechanisms. 
Indeed  we  cannot  even  predict  the  rate  of  burning  of  a  constant  area  (i.e. 
non-spreading)  fire  of  hazardous  scale  in  terms  of  basic  measurable  fuel 
properties.    This  is  clearly  the  most  Important  fundamental  problem  In  the 
field  of  fire  research. 
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In  recent  years,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  predicting  burning 
rates.    We  now  can  accurately  predict  the  burning  rates  of  small  laminar  fires 
for  a  wide  raagA  of  geametrles  (vertical,  sloping,  and  downward  facing  single 
surfaces  as  well  as  vertical  parallel  surfaces).    These  predicted  laminar 
burning  rates  depend  primarily  on  the  fuel's  convectlve  B  number.  Recently 
such  calculations  baive  been  extended  to  include  turbulence  effects;  but  upon 
comparing  the  results  with  experiment,  we  have  found  that  the  burning  Is 
dominated  by  the  radiative  heat  transfer  and  does  not  correlate  solely  with 
the  convectlve  B  number.    Generally  almost  all  fires  of  hazardous  scale  are 
controlled  by  their  flane  radiation.    This  is  unfortunate  since  we  have  a 
relatlvplv  pon-r  fundamental  understanding  o£  radiation  from  turbulent  diffusion 
flames.     Current  investigations  of  this  fiame  radiation  suggest  that  it  can 
usually  be  described  In  terms  of:    (1)  the  effective  flaiae  radiation  temperature, 
(2)  the  mean  flame  absorption-emlsslon  coefficient   (per  unit  length),  and  (3) 
the  overall  time-averaged  flame  geooietry.    Surprisingly  little  data  exists  for 
these  ezttclal  quantities. 

We  still  must  perform  much  more  research  before  our  treatment  of  fire 
growth  rates  can  atatch  our  present  understanding  of  the  rest  of  the  enclosure 

fire  development  problem.     Tn  particular:     (1)  we  must  develop  convenient  and 
reliable  techniques  for  measuring  flame  radiation  temperatures  and  absorptlon- 
eolsslon  coefficients;  (2)  we  mast  gather  and  correlate  such  flane  radiation 
data  In  terns  of  fuel  combustion  and  chemical  properties;  (3)  we  must  obtain 
accurate  correlations  of  flame  shapes  for  the  many  fuel  geometries  of  practical 
Interest;  (4)  we  must  develop  convenient  formulae  for  describing  flame  radiation 
heat  Tansfer  and  burning  rates  for  these  geometries,  and  finally  (5)  we  must 
extend  these  calculations  to  predict  fire  spread  and  growth  rates. 

This  is  clearly  a  large  undertaking.     It  will  require  major  commitments 
from  at  least  half  a  dozen  research  institutions  over  a  period  of  about  five 
years  before  we  have  a  general  ability  to  predict  fire  growth  rates.  The 
problem  has  the  additional  challenge  in  that  almost  all  current  standard  flam- 
mabillty  teats  are  too  small  to  be  controlled  by  flame  radiation  and  consequently 
are  Insufficient  In  themselves  to  characterize  hazardous  scale  burning  rates. 
This  means  that  we  have  little  practical  data  to  draw  upon  for  estimating  fire 
growth  rates  in  terms  of  fuel  properties.    It  also  points  to  the  need  for 
encouraging  and  guiding  fire  test  engineers  toward  developing  standard  tests 
which  are  sensitive  to  the  flame  radiation  generated  by  the  material  Itself. 
Tests  which  subject  materials  to  different  levels  of  controlled  external 
radiation  can  provide  valuable  information  on  material  response  to  radiation; 
however  la  themselves  they  do  not  provide  the  necessary  flame  radiation  data. 

Finally,  while  awaiting  development  of  meaningful  standard  flammablllty 
testa  and/or  aotmder  scientific  predictions,  realistic  ''standardized'*  fire 
test  procedures  should  be  formulated  for  empirically  measuring  the  rate  of 
fire  growth  of  isolated  Initiating  items.     The  results  from  these  empirical 
tests  should  be  helpful  for  indicating  the  relative  flammablllty  of  items  and 
can  be  used  as  Inputs  to  the  computer  models  for  evaluating  Item  hazards  in 
different  use  situations. 
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Soa»  Genaral  Cowwata  on  Pi»ld  and  Zona  Mbdala 

Th«re  are  two  general  approaches  to  nathematlcal  fire  aodellng:  field 

models  and  zone  models.     Field  modele  express  the  fire  development  in  terms  of 
general  partial  differential  equations  at  each  point  in  space.    Zone  models 
describe  global  nass  and  energy  transfer  relations  with  algebraic  equations 
(or  ordinary  differential  equations  in  transient  situations)  for  each  principal 
zone:   valls»  ceiling,  ceiling  gas-saoke  layer,  fire  plume,  burning  surfaces, 
as  yet  unlgnlted  target  surfaces,  neighboring  room,  etc. 

Field  modoln  in  the  lonp  run  sho-jld  provide  the  ^nst  pr-neral,  accurate, 
and  detailed  prediction  of  fire  development.    They  are  partxcuiarly  weii 
suited  for  predicting  complex  three  dimeneloaal  phencnena  which  may  be  overlooked 
by  the  more  intuitive  ad  hoc  zone  models.    However,  at  present  field  models: 
(1)  are  limited  by  coo^uter  capacity  and  speed,  (2)  do  not  yet  properly  treat 
actlonf-at»*-dlstance  radiative  energy  transfers,  and  (3)  are  still  awaiting  a 
rigorous  treatment  of  buoyancy  Influenced  turbulence.     As  a  result,  it  will 
take  several  additional  years  of  fundamental  research  before  field  models  can 
be  «tpeeted  to  provide  reliable  conpreheaslve  predictions  of  hasardous  fire 

development.     During  these  years,  we  also  expeCt  Computer  development  tO 
alleviate  the  problems  of  capacity  and  speed. 

Zone  models  represent  n  npnrcr  term  engineering  nproach  which  is  closely 
tied  to  experimental  observations.    Present  conqtreheosive  zone  models  usually 
assume  the  fire  Is  in  the  lower  half  of  a  room.    The  fire  acts  as  a  pump  by 
driving  a  mixture  of  unburnt  fuel  vapors,  smoke,  flames  or  hot  combustion 
products  and  unburnt  entrained  air  into  the  hot  smolgr  ceiling  gas  layer  which 
subsequently  flews  out  of  the  enclosure  windows  or  doors  according  to  classical 
hydraulic  flow  eqiiations.    dotal  heat  anc  m aas  transfer  ordinary  differential 
•qustlona  ara  davaloped  for  each  zone:    celling  gas  layer,  celling  and  wall 
surfaces,  fire  plume,  lower  amibient  gas  layer,  unignited  target  surfaces, 
burning  ^uel  surfaces,  etc.;  together  with  general  actlon-at-a-*dl8taniee  radiant 
energy  Interchanges  between  all  relevant  zones. 

This  zonal  approach  has  several  important  advantages:     (1)  computational 
simplicity,  (2)  ease  of  decoupling  zones  for  independent  investigation  by 
geographically  separated  researchers,  (3)  simpler  comparison  of  theory  and 
experiment  for  individual  zones,  and  (A)  easier  conceptualization  of  the 
interaction  between  zones.    As  a  result,  one  is  likely  to  have  more  confidence 
in  the  predictions  for  situations  similar  to  the  experiments.    At  this  time, 
the  sooal  approach  appears  to  be  much  closer  to  practical  application. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  treatment  of  each  zone  will  become  progressively 
more  scvhlstieated  and  eompllcated  according  to  the  demands  of  generality  and 

accuracy  In  predicting  observed  hehavlor.     ''''or  er.ar.'plf ,  it  would  b?"  advan- 
tageous to  predict  the  vertical  and  horizoucal  ceiling  gat,  layer  temperature 
gradients  because  of  their  strong  Influence  on  the  critical  interior  radiant 
fluxes.     As  these  ?.nd  other  improvewentg  are  Impieraented ,  the  zone  models  will 
appear  progressively  more  llKe  field  models.     Similarly  as  field  models  are 
developed  to  the  point  Where  they  can  be  directly  compared  with  actual  room 
fire  experiments,  they  will  likely  incorporate  the  zonal  treatments  of  fire 
growth,  fire  plumes,  radiant  interchange,  etc.    Thus  the  present  pronounced 
differences  in  fpproech  will  likely  decreesa  In  time. 
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It.    6BHBKAL  KEVIEH  OF  FIELD  MODELS  (J.  R.  Lloyd) 


The  category  of  field  models  Is  an  all  encompassing  area  which  by  rights 
mwt  Inelttde  all  tHoae  dellikaated  under  zona  modals.    Previously  tfils  araa  was 

In  large  part  limited  to  modeling  of  turbulence.    However,  this  should  not  be 
the  only  topic  considered.    Areas  of  radiation,  combustion,  species  transport, 
flane  spread  mechsnlsas,  smoke  generation,  etc. ,  should  also  b«  laeludsd  slnea 

these  physical  phenomena  also  require  finite  difference  equation  formulations 
for  thalr  incorporation  into  numerical  solution  schemes.    In  this  light  field 
models  should  be  defined  as  models  wfalcb  are  used  In  numerical  solutions  of  the 
recirculating  flows  characteristic  of  the  fire  spread  problem.    By  numerical, 
it  is  meant  solutions  using  discrete  approxiaatlons  to  the  governing  aquations 
for  the  recirculating  flows. 

Historically  the  use  of  these  techniques  began  with  the  advent  of  the 
computer,  but  was  given  a  special  emphasis  relative  to  enclosure  fires  by 
Torrance  and  Rockett(l).    While  their  solutions  did  not  include  turbulence, 
radiation  or  combustion.  It  was  a  landmark  which  signaled  a  movement  to  the 
use  o£  numerical  techniques  in  looking  at  the  fire  problem.    The  work  of 
D.  B.  Spalding  and  his  co-workars  (aq.  2-5)  has  pioneered  the  usa  of  numerical 
techniques  In  furnaces.    Today,  there  are  several  groups  who  are  making  signi- 
ficant contributions  to  the  use  of  field  models  for  fire  predictions.  The 
discussion  which  follows  outlines  thair  work,  hut  due  to  space  llaltatlons 
caimot  include  a  comprehensive  review. 

TWO  different  approaches  hsive  been  taken  by  the  researchers  In  this  area. 

One  is  to  use  the  governing  equations  in  the  stream  function  -  vortlcity  form 
and  the  other  Is  the  physical  variable  approach  involving  actual  velocities  and 
pressures.    Both  have  their  advantages  snd  disadvantages.    Those  studies  empl<^ing 
the  stream  function  -  vorticlty  approach  are  limited  to  two  dimensions,  ,^n;l 
without  pressure  appearing  explicity  in  the  governing  equations,  handling  of 
variable  density  flows  is  inconvenient  at  best.    (It  has  been  demonstrated 
quite  clearly  that  variable  density  must  be  maintained  in  the  governing 
equations  where  fire  is  involved).    Various  boundary  conditions  are  also 
difficult  to  handle  with  this  approach.   The  physical  variable  approach 
easily  handles  this  prohlsu  provided  sn  appropriata  pressure  correction  scheme 
is  employed. 

Several  works  require  specific  comment.    Larson  and  Viskanta  (6)  looked 
at  the  laminar  two  dimensional  enclosure  problem  using  the  stream  function  - 
vortlcity  approach.    Their  work  included  effects  of  radiation  and  demonstrated 
that,  at  least  for  laminar  flows,  radiation  from  surfaces  and  soot  must  be 
included.    Trent  and  Welty  (7)  published  a  study  discussing  the  vector  potential- 
wrticity  and  velocity-pressure  approaches  which  included  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional calculations  snd  an  algebraic  turbulence  model  based  on  Prandtl's  w<»<f»B 
lengtb  theory.     They  applied  the  vortlcity  transport  technique  to  the  axisjrmmetrlc 
vented  enclosure.    In  a  rather  extensive  program.  Knight  (8)  published  a  computer 
code  based  on  the  stream  function  -  vortlcity  approach  with  the  Boussinesq 
approximation  for  the  stasdy  state  two  dlsenslonal  laminar  flow  enclosure 
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problem.    His  major  conclusion  was  that  computer  finite  different  probliens 
for  accurate  calculation  of  fire  scenarios  are  not  practical  at  the 
PTMent  tiae. 

A  rather  strong  movement  was  given  momentum  by  D.B.  Spalding  and  his 
co~«orkera  at  Enpmrlal  College  vhea  they  began  to  uee  physical  variables 

in  their  solution  to  the  furnace  problem  (2-5) .    Their  ?TMPI E  algorithm  enabled 
them  to  solve  the  pressure  correction  problem  which  is  Inherent  in  this  solution 
technique.    They  have  since  Included  the  effects  of  radiation  using  the  flux 
iT:eLhnd3  (two,  four  and  six  flux  methods).     The  group  has  been  instrumental  In 
bringing  about  the  wide  use  of  differential  field  models  for  including  tur- 
bulence.   While  these  turbulence  aodels  seem  to  work  fairly  well  in  predicting 
fully  turbulent  flows,  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  regions  In  enclosure  fires 
which  appear  to  be  partly  laminar  because  the  model  Is  valid  only  for  fully 
developed  turbulent  flows.    Recently,  Spalding  has  been  working  on  a  new  tur- 
bulence fliodel  called  ESCIMO  (9).    This  basically  Is  a  particle  history  concept 
vherein  an  age  distribution  or  eddy  breakdown  history  is  described.    While  this 
model  Is  currently  only  good  for  Steady  state  problems  (which  Is  a  draw  back) 
it  luy  overeoae  the  objeetians  of  assming  fully  developed  turbulence. 

The  Fire  Research  Group  at  Notre  Dame  lias  developed  a  computer  code 
named  DMDSAFE  (10,11).    This  code  employs  physical  variables  and  full  variable 
density  to  solve  the  transient  fire  and  smoke  spread  problem  for  enr Insures. 
The  program  currently  Includes  one-dimensional  gas,  soot  and  wall  radiation 
which  is  extremely  Inportant.    In  this  study  an  algebraic  turbulence  model 
Is  employed  which  accounts  for  buoyancy  effects  on  turbulence,  and  also 
allows  the  dynamic  flow  condition  to  generate  turbulence.    It  thus  can 
reduce  to  a  laminar  value  in  the  absence  of  buoyancy  and  the  absence  of 
velocity  gradients.    The  ability  to  handle  the  transition  from  full 
turbulence  in  wall  and  In  very  buoyant  regions  to  laminar  flow  is  signi- 
ficant.   The  Importance  of  including  transient  effects  haa  been  clearly 
pointed  out  in  newly  developed  computer  movies  from  the  UNDSAFE  pre- 
dictions where  wave  phenomena  are  observed  which  could  not  be  seen  if 
only  steady  state  solntlons  were  available. 

workers  in  Japan  have  also  started  working  on  field  model  programs. 
The  work  by  Haaeal  (12)  Is  especially  significant.    This  work  uses  physical 
variables  in  an  unsteady  solution  of  two  and  three  dimensional  enclosure 
fires.    The  eooeept  of  eddy  viscosity  is  used  but  Is  based  on  fully 
turbuleae  flow  conditions.    Radiation  is  not  Included  la  this  study* 

RECOMHENDATIOMS 

Field  model  solutions  to  the  enclosure  t"ire  problem  will  become  increas- 
ingly valuable  in  the  future.    As  the  various  models  are  developed  and  Improved, 
and  more  efficient  solution  techniques  are  developed,  these  techniques  will 
become  more  and  more  significant  and  practical.     Primary  focus  must  be  directed 
to  the  following  areas  in  the  next  few  years  if  this  is  to  become  a  reality: 
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1.  TuxWlence  models  Hut  continue  to  be  dsvcloped  so  that  they  can 
account  for  buoyancy  generated  turbulence.    The  mechanism  for 
transition  between  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  must  be  Included  so 
that  enclosure  fires  can  be  properly  predicted.    The  tttrbiilenee 
nodels  wiei:  be  three  dlMasloaal. 

2.  The  field  tM>dels  developed  nuet  allow  for  the  traaalent  Character 

of  fires  and  should  be  adaptable  to  three  dimensional  analysis. 
Variable  density  must  be  maintained  In  the  analysis. 

3*      Models  of  surface,  gas  (non  gray)  and  soot  radiation  must  be 

developed.  Including  Interaction  effects.    It  is  vary  important 
that  the  analysis  techniques  can  handle  two  and  three  dlMOsloaal 
effects  better  than  the  current  techniques,  such  as  the  AOSt  popular 
zone  and  flux  techniques,  are  capable  of  doing. 

4>      Combustion  or  chemical  reaction  models  tnust  be  developed  beyond  the 
volumetric  heat  and  mass  source  which  is  so  convenient  and  commonly 
used  in  the  field  model  solutions.    Heat  and  smoke  generation  must 
be  a  part  of  the  combustion  model.    Details  down  to  the  level  of 
pyrolysis  will  be  Important,  especially  In  defining  ignition 
conditions.    0£  course,  flame  spread  mechanisms  and  their  models 
mist  be  developed  for  the  complete  field  prosram. 
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m  RBvnir  of  subprograms  m  zomb  models 

ILIA.         FIK£  GROWTH       (P.  J.  Pagnl) 

Fire  growth  is  here  defined  as  either:    (1)  tlM  rate  of  change  In 
size  of  a  preflash^over  fire  o£  arbitrary  configuratlim,  or  (2)  spread  of 
a  turbuleat  tlmm  aerosa  aa  IgnltiAle  solid  surface.    Liquid  fuelled 
spread^»^  has  been  excluded  since  It  is  less  crucial  to  compartment  appli- 
cations.   Those  portions  of  the  fire  growth  problem  which  are  specifically 
treated  in  other  sections  of  this  review  are  also  excluded.    Their  outfrat 
serves  as  a  pos.sl'^ae  input  to  this  section,  i.e.,  (b)  FTRF  PLUME,  is 
ei^ected  to  supply  the  fire  geometry  aa  a  function  of  time;  (d)  PREFLASH- 
OVER  COMVBCTION  proirides  tlie  local  aabience;  (c,  d  and  parts  of  fc)  RADIA- 
TI(»J  provides  functional  forms  for  radiative  flux  to  the  unbumt  fuel 
from  both  the  fire  and  the  ambience.    What  remains  then  in  this  section 
is  tbA  energy  balance  Incorporating  these  inputs  and  outputtlng  the  fire 
growtli  rate  or  spread  rate. 

(i)     Fire  Growth  Rates 

3  A 

Bcrkcyev:     P.icni  ,   nt  si.   '     ,   Krapirical  ''ilstories  of  fire  mass  loss 
rates,  temperatures  and  geometries.    Galculacion  oi  tXame  radiation. 
B. 

Harvard-i'llii.C :    Emmons^,  Semi-empirical  transient  radial  fire  growth 
in  response  to  external  radiation.  C. 

Emmons,  et  al        ,  Empirical  compartment  fire  histories  to  flasllr- 


over.  Prellainary  analyses  of  nass,  nomentun  and  energy  balances 
on  eo^partnents*  B. 

Dayton:   IfacArttaur^^,  Tire  growth  code  for  arbitrary  geooetries 

including  ignition,  charring  and  flaiaing  and  response  to  specified 
radiation  and  fuel  burning  rates.  A. 

12 

Borehanood;   Thonaa    ,  Turbulent  spread  of  crib  fires.  B. 


13-15 

u.  s.  Forest  Service;   Rothamal,  et  al        ,  Flaae  geonetries 
and  spread  rates  through  potous  cellulosic  nateriala  under 
controlled  conditions.  B. 


(ii)  Turbulent  Flane  Spread 

16»19 

FMRC-Harvard;   Markstein,  at  al        ,  Tranalent  turbulent  upward 
spread  on  FMMA,  turbulent  Spread  on  fabrics  at  various  laeliaations« 
radiation  effects.  B. 

20  21 

Brofun;    Sibulkin.  et  al   *    •  upward  turbulent  spread  of  FHtt.  B. 
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22  23 

Berkeley :  Pagnl,  mt  aX  *  ,  Turbulent  spread  through  porCNM  fo«ls 
with  enplrlcal  geomtrlM  and  radiation  aa  input.  B. 

Other  ralatad  papara  by  Alhlni,  Putnav,  Hottal  and  Stawarc. 

(iii)  Background  Studies  (Lamiaar  Fiaoe  Spread) 

Tarifa,  et  aIaV* 
Magee,  et  al. 
da  Ritt26 

Pagnl,  et  al.  9a^%o 
Pall©  and  Willi — 

Kaahiwagi-^^"^^ 


1*     Oavalop  tranalant,  fraa  and  forced,  turhnlant  flra  growth  nodala  for 
a  wide  varlaty  of  fuel  gaoaatriaa.  Initially  in  an  uneonflnad 
enviroiuieat. 

2.  Extend  this  development  to  include  the  ef facta  of  vitiated  o^qrgen, 
flour  flalda  and  external  radiation  expected  in  a  cem^axtumt, 

3.  Extend  that  developpoit  to  apread  beyond  the  conpartnent  of  origin. 
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IIIB.FIRE  PLUME    (G.  M.  Faeth) 

Plre  PltiM  Theorlea 

(i)    Combusting  Flumes 

1  2 

FMRC;    TamaninJ   '   ,  A  full  k-e-g  model  for  axip-vTrmetric  buoyant 
flames,  using  algebraic  stress  modeling  and  a  simplified  consider- 
ation of  radiation*  B. 

3 

Australia;  Kent  and  Bllger  ,  A  full  k-e-g  model  for  turbulent  axi- 
■yBBOtrle  flow,  uaing  Vavre  avaraged  varlalilaB.  B. 

Imperial  College:    Lockwood  and  Nagulb^,  An  axlsyiometric  k.-e-g 
nodal  enploylng  a  oodiflad  varalen  of  GEHMIZ^,  B. ,  A. 

9 

Imperial  College;  Lociwood  and  Ong  ,  An  eddy  viscosity  model  for  a 
pluM  along  a  wall.  B. 


4 

DCW  Induetrles:    Wilcox  ,  An  Integral  model  for  turbulent  axlsynmetric 
buoyant  flanea  including  an  ad  hoe  modification  of  tlia  antralansnt 
expression  to  treat  conditions  naar  tha  aouroa  and  allowing  for  dif- 
fusion within  tha  pluna.  B. 

Canada;  Hasllyah  and  Stavard^^  and  Steward^,  tax  axlsymmatrlc  intagral 
model  assuming  instantaneous  coslmstion  of  oxygon  entering  the 

plume.  B. 

USA:    Escudier^'^,  An  intagral  nodal  o£  a  free  plume  in  crossflow. 
B. 

11  12 

Berkeley!     Pagni  and  Shih     '      integral  and  series  expansion  solutions 
for  two-dlmeasioaal  buoyant  aad  forced  flames  In  free  and  wall  plumes. 
A  full  k-e-g  nodal  for  two-dlnenalonal  forced  turbulent  wall  and  free 
wakes.  B. 

13 

Penn  State:   Ahnad  and  Vaath    ,  finite  dlffarenoe  nodel  for  lanlnar 

wall  plumes.    B.    Integral  -models  for  and  tuilMtleat  wall 

plumes  are  also  being  developed.  C. 

(11)  iMonconbusting  Plunas 

FMRC;   Alpert^^*^*  An  integral  nodel  for  axlsymatrlc  turbulent 
plume  impingoent  on  a  celling  la  the  absence  of  a  hot  calling 

layer.  B. 

Tamanlnl'''^,  a  k-r.-g  model  for  axlsyHUtrle  turbolsnt  plMWS  With 
algebraic  stress  modeling.  B. 
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Harvard:    Eanaons  has  developed  aa  integral  model  which  conputes  mass 
and  enargy  Inputs  to  the  hot  celling  layer.    B.    Earlier  work^^>^^ 
provides  Integral  models  for  tvo-di—naloaal  and  axlsyoMtric  flora 
including  stratllicatlon.  B. 

Kotre  Pame;  Kanun^  and  Lloyd  are  dtTOloplflg  a  aodal  foT  liiteractloiia 
of  multiple  turbulent  pluaea.  C. 

19-21 

Fcrrr)  Stat_e :     Faeth  and  coworkers  ,  integral  models  for  turbulent 

vail  plumes,  finite  difference  calculations  for  laminar  adiabatlc 
wall  pluaa.  B. 

22  23 

MIT;    Hoult»  Fay,  and  coworkers    '     ,  An  integral  model  of  pluoie 
rise  In  a  crosaflow,  correlated  with  a  large  nuaiber  of 
B. 

(ill)  Background  Studies 
-  Terbulent  Pluaaa 

24 

TOUC;   George,  Alport,  and  Taaahlni 

NBS;    McCafirey  and  Rocketc,  eiiective  piume  entrainment  irom 

flow  maaar«nnto«  C, 


27 

Japan;  Yokoi 


Cal  Techi    Llet,  Bvooke,  Koh.  B. 

25 

Other;  Xouae,  Tib,  and  Buaplir^a  .  B.  Horton,  Taylor,  and  Turner. 
B. 

-  Turbulent  Flame  Helghte 

28 

England,  FRS:    Thomas,  Baldwin,  and  Heselden    .  B. 
29 

Japan»    Tokol    .  B. 

Recommendat  ions 

1.  Develop  an  improved  turbulent  combustion  model,  preferably  an 
integral  teelmlqua  In  the  short  tern,  which  allow  for  near  aoorce 
effects,  stratification,  crossflow,  and  radiation  (e.g.,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  approach  of  Wilcox^  and  Steward^*^).    Verify  the 
model  by  comparison  with  measurements. 

2.  Measure  and  correlate  entrainment  roefflciontR  for  flames  In  terms 
of  reduced  plume  density.    Consideration  should  be  given  to  near 
aourea  effect*  (retarded  flows)  and  fire  geonetry. 
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3.     Develop  a  new  model  for  plumes  end  flaaee  laplnglng  on  eelltnge. 

Including  the  effect  of  stratified  celling  layers  (e.g.,  an  extension 
o£  Alport's  modell^>15.    Complete  meaeurements  on  flows  of  this  type 
for  aodel  verification. 
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inc.  PLttffi  RADIAIIOlf    (C.  L.  Tien) 

(1)    Radiation  Calculation  for  Actual  Flaae  Shapea 

Berkeley:    Dayan  and  Tlen^,  Algebraic  formula  for  radiation  from  a 
right  circular  flaaw  voIum*    B.    (Osad  by  Baavas  and  MacArtbur^  and 
othars) . 

3 

IMC:   Hodafc  ,  Numerical  prediction  for  radiation  trem  an  axiaymetric 


flame  volume  of  arbitrary  radlite  va,  height.  B. 

Mdi 
B. 


4 

Kodak  •  Algebraic  formula  for  radiation  frcn  «  conicel  flame  volume* 


HaLvard;    Eomone^,  Saml-aii^lrlcal  calculetion  of  radiation  feedback 
from  conical  flamea.  B. 

(ii)  Flame  Radiation  Temperatures  and  AbsorptloQ  Coefficient  Measurements 
of  Solid  Fuela 

TMBC;    Marksteln^,  FMMA,  PS,  PU,  PP.  PB.  C. 
Sweden:    Mgglund  and  Pear<?nr7,  Wood  Flames.  B. 
Berkeleyt   Bucklue  end  Tien  ,  PHMA,  PS,  PB.  B. 
(ill)  Background  Studies  -  Hodele  and  Calculation  Methode 
Bmlaalvlty  C«leulatl<w»s 


9 

Berkeley I    Pelake  and  Tien  .  B. 

Yuen  and  Tien^*^.  B. 
RffiC;    Hodak''^^.  B. 

12 

Bheffield?   Taylor  and  Foster    .  B. 

—  Infrared  Mean  Absorption  Coefficient  CalculationB 

13 

Berkeley;    Hubbard  and  Tien    .  C* 

>  Badletlen^Convectlon  Interaction  In  Flames 

14 

Notre  Dame;    Megrelll,  Lloyd  and  Novotay    .  B* 
Lloyd,  Yang»  and  Llu^.  C. 

Recommendat  ions 


1.  Develop  more  validated  algebraic  formulae  for  radiation  from  flames 
of  various  shapes. 

2.  Develop  correlation  formulae  for  flame  shapes  and  sizes  in  terms  of 
burning  rates  and  fire  geometries. 
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3.     Develop  siaple  yet  aceurats  tftchmlques  for  detecnlnlng  flame  radia- 
tion teTnperatures,  absorption  coefflclmts  and  Boot  coaeentratlons 
for  real  world  fuels. 

IIIC  BBPEMWCBS 

1.  A.  Itoyan  and  C.  L.  Tien,  'Hadlant  Heating  fron  a  GyllAdrical  Fire  Colunit," 
Conboation  Science  and  Technology,  9j,  41-47  (1974). 

2.  J.  B.  Reeves  and  C.  D.  MacArthur,  "Dayton  Aircraft  Cabin  Fire  Model, 
Vol.  1  -  Basic  Mathematic  Model,"  l^ort  Ho.  FAA^KIK76-120,  Federal 
Aviation  Adainistration  (1976). 

3.  A.  T.  Modak,  'Thenal  Radiation  fron  Pool  Fires,**  Conb.  and  Flaie,  29, 
177-192  (1977). 

4.  A.  T.  MDdak  "Radiation  from  Pool  Fires  -  Analytic  Solutions"  extended 
abstract  to  Eastern  Section  Meeting  of  Conibustion  Institute  1977. 

5.  H*  H*  Eonons,  Private  Communication  (April  1977). 

6.  G.  H.  Harksteln,  "Radiative  Properties  of  Plastics  Pool  Fires,"  to  appear, 
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7>      B.  HMgglund  and  L.  E.  Pearson,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Radiation 
from  Wood  Flames,"  FoU-Brand  (Swedish  Fire  Research  and  Devel.  News)  _1, 
2-6  (1974). 
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10.  W.  W.  Yuen  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "A  single  Calculation  Scheme  for  the  Luminous- 
Flame  Emisslvity,'*  Proceeding  of  16th  Int.  Combustion  Symposium  (1977). 

11.  A.  T.  Modak,  "Nonluminous  Radiation  from  Hydro carbon-Air  Diffusion  Flames," 
Combustion  Science  and  Technology,  10,  245-259  (1975). 

12*    P.  B.  Taylor  and  P.  J.  Foster,  "The  Total  Emisslvity  of  Luminous  and 
Nonluminous  Flames."  Int.  J.  Heat  Haaa  Transfer,  17,  1S91-160S  (1974). 

13.  G.  L.  Hubbard  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "Infrared  Mean  Absorption  Coefficients  of 
Luminous  Flames  and  Smoke,"  to  appear  (1977). 

14.  P.  E.  Negrelli,  J.  R.Lloyd  and  J.  L.  Novotny,  "A  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Study  of  Radiation-Convection  Interaction  in  a  Diffusion 
Flame",  J.  Heat  Transfer,  99,  212-220. 

15.  J.  R.  Lloyd,  K.  T.  Yang,  and  V.  K.  Liu,  "Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Wall, 
Soot,  and  Gas  Radiation  In  Fires".   To  be  submitted  1977. 
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IIID.PR&-FLASUOVER  ENCLOSURE  CONVECTION  (£.  E.  Zukoski) 

{1}    TWO"Lttyer  Room  Conveetion  Mbdela 

Cal  Tech  Zukoski^:    Brief  review  of  ealealaelon  achenes.  B 
Zukoski  and  Kubota2-3:     Simple,  steady  single  opening,  no  heat 
tranafer  to  walls,  point  or  line  plume  source.    B.  Generallaatloa 
to  arbitrary  tnaBber  of  openlnga  and  external  preaaure  field.  C. 

4 

Harvard    Eimona  and  Prahl  :    Two-layer  flow  through  an  opening, 
theory  and  experiment.  B. 

Enmons  and  Hitler  (unpublished) :    Transient  two-layer  flow  with 
heat  tranafer,  two  openings,  point  source  plume.  C. 

NBS  Rockett^:    Steady  two- layer,  one  opening  with  wall  beat 
tranafer,  point  source  pluae.  B. 

VCD91  KacArthur  Bt  Al^.    Doeunented  problem  for  above.  A. 

IITRI  Pape  Et  Al^.    1>ocumented  for  above.  A. 

Cal  Tech  Kubota  and  Zukoski:    Extension  of  models  to  two  rooma 
with  common  external  preaaure  field.  C. 

(11)  Background  Studlea 

a 

Kawagoe  :    Conveetion  through  openlnga. 

9 

Baines  and  Turner  :    Model  for  transient  multi-layer  room  con-* 
vectlon  driven  by  a  plume  aource  but  without  room  opening, 
theory  and  experiment.  B. 

Zukoski^^:    Transient  multl- layer  teiaperature  prof Ilea, 
analyala  of  experimental  reaulta.  B. 

ReeoM endatlona 


1.  Extend  models  to  treat  multi-layer  transient  vertical 
temperature  dlatrlbutlona. 

2.  Model  interlayer  turbulent  mixing  at  openings. 

USD,  RBgEREWCKS 


1.  Zulwakl,  E.E. :   "A  Brief  Review  of  Calculation  Schemea  for  Fire 

Induced  Flows  Through  Openings,"  unpublished,  California  Inatltute 
of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.  Sept.  1977. 

2.  Veldman,  C.C. ,  Kubota,  T.,  and  Zukoski,  E.E.:    "An  Experimental 
Inveatlgation  of  the  Heat  Tranafer  from  a  Buoyant  Gas  Plume  to 

a  HorlEontal  Celling  -  Part  1.    Ihiobetrueted  Celling,"  <^Mrterly 
Progress  Report  March- June  1975.    Available  aa  HB8-6CR-77-97  from 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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3.  Zukoski,  E.E.,  and  Kuboca,  X.:    "An  Experimental  Investigation  of 
the  Heat  Transfer  fron  a  Buoyant  Gas  Pluoe  to  a  Horizontal  Ceiling  - 

Part  2.    Effects  of  Ceiling  Layer,"  Qiiarterly  Progress  Report 
June-Sept,  1975.    Available  as  NBS-GC&-77-98  from  the  National 
Boreau  of  Standards. 

4.  Prahl,  J.  and  Emmons,  H.W. :    "Fire  Induced  Flow  Through  An  Opening," 
Combustion  and  Flame.  25,  369-385  (1975). 

5.  Rockett,  J. A.:    "Fire  Induced  Gas  Flow  in  an  Enclosure",  Combustion 
Science  and  Technology,  12,  165-175,  (1975). 

6.  Reeves,  J.B.  and  MacArthur,  CD.:     "Dayton  Aircraft  Cabin  Fire  Model", 
3  vols..  Report  No.  FAA-RD-76-120,  University  of  Dayton  Research 
Institute,  Dayton,  OH,  June  1976. 

7.  Pape,  R. ,  Mavec,  J.,  Kalkbrenner,  D.  and  Waterman  T.:  "Program 
DoeuDSntatlon  and  User's  Guide,  Senistochastic  Approach  to  Predicting 

the  Development  of  a  Fire  in  a  Room  frott  IgnltlOO  tO  Flashover, 

RFIRES"  IITRX  Report  J6367,  June  1976. 

8.  Kawagoe,  K. :    "Fire  Behavior  in  Rooms"  Building  Research  Institute, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  Report  No.  27,  1958. 

9.  Balnes,  W.D.  and  Turner,  J.S.  :    "Turbulent  Buoyant  Convection  from  a 
Source  In  a  Confined  Region,"  Journal  of  Fluid  Mechanics.  37,  1969, 
51. 

10.  Zukoski,  E.E. :    "Development  of  a  Stratified  Ceiling  Layer  in  the 
Early  Stages  of  a  Glosed-RooB  Fire",  Progress  Report  February  1,  1977, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California. 
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IIIE.POST-FLASHOVER  BURNIHG  <T.  Z.  Hamathy) 

All  machematlcal  models  are  related  to  fire  in  a  single  coopaxtment 
with  one  ventilation  opening.    (See  Refs.  (2)  and  (4)  for  procedura  to 
be  followad  In  case  of  several  openings  at  different  heights.)    In  all 
models,  except  Odeen's,  the  rate  of  entry  of  air  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  stationary  gas  in  the  coi^artii^t  is  at  unifoxv 
temperature  except  near  the  opening.    (Odeen  did  not  consider  the  effect 
of  ventlXatlon.)    Some  other  frequently  used  assunptlone: 

(e)    unlfomlty  of  process  variables  within  conpartnent  ("wsll-stlrred 
reactor'*  model), 

(b)  cooibustlon  confined  to  the  Inside  of  eoapartment , 

(c)  constancy  of  thermal  properties  of  compartment  boundaries, 

(d)  fire  ventilation-controlled, 

(e)  constancy  of  rate  of  heat  evolution, 

(f)  rate  of  heat  evolution  determined  by  a  constant  "velocity  of  penetration" 
of  fire  into  the  fuel  particles. 

1.  Kawagoe  and  Sekine  (1,2):    assumptions  (a) . (b) , (c) , (d) , (e) ,  finite 
difference  method,  B. 

2.  bdeen  (3):    assumptions  (a),(b),(c),(f),  stoichiometric  combustion, 
finite  difference  method,  B. 

3.  Magnuason  and  Thelandersson  (4):    aaauaptions  (a),(b),(d),  time- 
d^eadent  rate  of  heat  evolution,  fully  developed  and  decay  periods 
covered,  finite  differmce  method,  B* 

4.  Tsuchlya  and  Sumi  (5,6):    assumptions  (a) , (b) , (c) , (d)  for  fully 
developed  fire,  (f)  for  decaying  fire,  rate  of  combustion  and  fire 
atnosphere  functions  of  temperatuxe,  finite  difference  method,  A. 

5.  Harmathy  (7):    assuaq>tion8  (c),(e),  zonal  burning  in  ventilation- 
controlled  fires,  separation  of  fuel-surface-controlled  and  ventilation- 
controlled  regimes,  possibility  of  flaming  combustion  outside  the 
compartment,  predominantly  radiant  heat  exchange,  "fire  severity" 
parameters  calculable  analytically,  B. 

6.  Nllsson  (8):    assumptions  (a),(b),  time-dependent  rate  of  heat 
evolution,  porosity  of  ^uel  bed  t^rnnidered,  fully  developed  and 
decay  periods  covered,  unite  difference  method,  B. 

7.  Pibrauskas  and  Williamson  (9,10):    assumption  (a),  combustion 

either  ventilation  or  fuel-bed  controlled,  (f)  for  ftiel-bed  controlled 
fire,  partial  combustion  outside  the  compartment  if  fire  ventilation 
controlled,  fully  developed  and  decay  periods  covered,  finite 
difference  method,  A. 
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6.      Taoaka  (II):    assumptions  (a),(b).  combustlble-comparcment  boundaries, 
radiant  heat  Interchange  between  boundary  elenent8»  finite  difference 
nettiod,  B, 

Recommendat lone 

1.  More  exparimeace  should  be  perfonoed  on  flies  Involving  substantial 
aaounts  of  plastic  naterlale.    These  e^erlmsnts  should  be  perfomed 
iflth  both  charring  and  non-charring  plastics. 

2.  Particular  aLLeacion  should  oe  given  to  measurements  outside  Che 
enclosure. 


3.      Understand  better  the  mechanisms  o£  oscillatory  combustion  in 
enclosure  fires. 
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1972. 
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IIIF.CONVECTIVE  HEAT  TRANSFER  G0BF7ICIEKTS  WITHIN  BKXX)6DRES  (F.  Touinl) 

(1)    Idealized  geometry:    Horizontal  celling- 

FMRC;    Alpertl,  Fire  plume  impinging  on  unconflned 
celling,  B. 

Cal  Tech:     Zukoski  et  al^.  Fire  plume  <«n[><iig<*»g  on  con- 
fined and  unconiiued  ceilings.  B. 

(11)    Real  geometries. 

NBS;    Qulntlere  ec  al^,  heat  transfer  to  the  celling  of 
a  corridor:  nodel  and  full  eeale.  B. 

nnC;    Tamanlnl^,  heat  transfer  to  the  celling  and  walls 
In  a  fttll-seale  «ncl<»ttr«  flra. 

(ill)  The  classical  literature^  on  convective  heat  transfer 
coefficients  sliould  b«  consulCad. 

Recommendations ; 

1«       Develop  guidelines  for  selecting  convective  heat  tranafar 

coefficients,  applicable  to  real  fire  environments. 

Illg.  REEBRBNCES 


1.      Alpert,  K.  L.  t    "Turlnilant  Celling  -  Jet  Induced  by  Large-Scale  Flree**, 

Comb  Sci.  and  Tech  -  Vol  11,  pp.  197-213,   (1975).    Also  "Fire  Induced 
Turbulent  Celling  -  Jet",  Factory  Mutual  Reserach  Tech.  Rept.  No.  19722-2 
(1971). 


2*     Zukoski,  E.  E. ,  Kabota,  T.  and  Veldman,  C.C.:    "An  Experlneatal  Investi- 
gation of  the  Heat  Transfer  from  a  Buoyant  Gas  Plume  to  a  Horizontal 
Celling",  Tech.  Rept.  No.  1  under  Grant  No.  5-9004  iron  NBS,  California 

Institute  of  Technology,  Oct.  1975. 

3.  Qulntlere,  J.,  McCaffrey,  B.  J.  and  Kashlwagl,  T.:    "A  Scaling  Study  of  a 
Corridor  Subject  to  a  Room  Fire",  paper  presented  at  the  17th  National 
Heat  Transfer  Confaranca,  Salt  Laka  City,  Qtali,  Aug*  1977. 

4.  Tamaninl,  F. :    "Analysis  of  Heat  Flux  Data",  Chapter  V  in  "The  Third  Full- 
Scale  Bedroom  Fire  Test  of  the  Home  Fire  Project  (July  30,  1975).    Volune  II  - 
Analysis  of  Test  Results".  A.  T.  Modak  editor*  Factory  Mutual  Saaaarch 

Tech.  Rept.  ^io.  21011.7,  Nov.  1976. 

5.  Rohscnow,  w.  M.  and  Hartnett,  J.  P.,  "Handbook  of  Baat  Tranafar". 
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Notre  Dame;    Lloyd,  Yang,    and  Liu,  surface  nongray  gas 
and  soot  radiated  In  eaclosures.  C 

(iii)    Selected  BacKground  tMaterial 

9  10 
Ccawtral  -  Hoctel  and  Sarof in,     Bj  Selgel  and  Howell,      B;  and  others 

Configuration  Factors  or  Transfer  for  Specific  Conflguratlona  - 
HaaLlton  and  Morgan, B;  Dayan  and  TlenT^    Blackshaar^^   B;  and  others 

14  15 

Scattering  by  Small  Panicles  -  Hie,        B;  VanDeHulSt,  B; 

Kerkar,!^    Bs  and  othera 

Reconimendations 

1.  Determine  limitations  imposed  by  simplifying  assumptions  (done  by 
Hodak^^f  17  to  some  extent) 

2 

2.  Include  transient  smoke  concentration  (done  approximately  by  Pape 
and  by  Reeves  and  MacArthur^) 

3.  Include  ceiling  and  layer  temperature  distributions 

4.  Provide  full  program  documentation 

II IG.  REFERENCES 

1.  Quintiere,  J.,  "The  Growth  of  Fire  in  Building  Compartments," 
ASni-NBS  Symposium  on  Fire  Standards  auad  Safety,  April  1976. 

2.  Pape,  R.  and  T.  Waterman,  Modifications  to  the  RFIRES  Preflashover 
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3.  Reeves,  J.  B.  and  C.  D.  MacArthur,  Dayton  Aircraft  Cabin  Fire 
Model.  FAA-RD-76-120,  June  1976. 

4«      Ecmons,  H.  W. ,  Computer  Fire  Code  (II)-  Hone  Fire  Project  Tech. 
Rept.  No.  20,  January  1977. 

5.  Tanaka,  T. ,  A  Mathematical  Model  of  £  Compartment  Fire ,  paper 

presented  at  Second  Joint  Meeting  of  U.S.  Japan  Panel  on  Fire 
Research  and  Safety,  Tokyo,  October  1976. 

6*      Modak,  A.  T.  and  M.  K.  Mathews,  Radiation  Augmented  Fires  within 

Enclosures.  FMRC  Serial  No.  22361-8,  February  1977.    ASME  Paper  77-HT-9S. 
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IIICXADIAIIVB  HEAT  TRANSm  HUHBt  EHCLOSDSES  (R.  Pape) 

(1)    Room  Fire  Computer  Model  Subprograna 

for  Badiatlve  Intarchaagaa  Iiiaida  BBcloaur— 

MBS:  Qulntlere,'''  energy  balances  on  hot  gas  layer  Includes 
radiative  trawfar  to  calling  and  adjacent  walls  and  to  floor. 
Energy  balance  on  fire  plume  Includes  radiative  loaaea  to  the 
surroundings  and  Influx  from  the  hot  layer.  B 

2 

IITRI :  Pape,     separate  subprocran!  to  compute  interchange  areas 
between  specified  horizontal  and  veriicai  surtaces  (based 
on  11).    Radiative  Interchaagea  considered  between  apeclfled 
horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces,  the  hot  layer,  flames,  and 
the  background  assumed  to  be  at  a  specified  surface's  temperature. 
Tranaleat  model  for  aurface  temiperatiire  rlaea.  A 

3 

URPl;  Reeves  and  NacArthur,    radiative  feedback  from  flames 
and  upper  layer  Influemca  flame  aprea4  and  releaae  ratea. 
Energy  balance  on  upper  layer  quite  similar  to  VBS  approach.  B 

4 

Harvard;  Bnaona  and  Hitler,    subprogram  to  give  total  radiative 

flu-  from  every  object,  plume  and  hot  layer.  Components  of 
this  subprogram  give  Irradiation  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
Burfacea  by  the  hot  layer,  radiative  traafera  from  room  walls, 

hot  layer,  and  flame  to  the  fuel  surface,  and  a  transient 
model  for  surface  temperature  rises.  B 

5 

Japanese  BRI:  Tanaka,    primarily  concerned  with  wall  finish. 
Includes  radiative  transfer  between  enclosure  surfaces  with 
attenuation  through  flames  and  indoor  alrt   Hot  layer  not 
considered  (view  factors  same  as  those  ussd  by  Pspe  from 
Ref.  11).  B 

FMRC :  Modak  and  Mathews,^  numerical  model  giving  radiative 
flux  from  hot  layer  and  enclosure  surfaces  to  any  arbitrarily 
oriented  aurface  within  the  enclosure.    Ceasldsrs  accurate 
attenuation  through  upper  layer  and  gives  analytical  expressions 
for  most  cases.  B 

18 

Documented  progrsm     Is  being  used  In  tha  Harvard  fire  widal,  A 

Expensien  to  Include  amoke  mass  coocentrations  and  arbitrary 
celling  layer  temperature  profile.  C 

(ii)    Independent  Analytical  or  Numerical  Models 

Notre  Dame;  Novotny,^  formulation  on  one-dimension a I  radiative 
flux  for  nonhomogeneous  nongray  gases  and  soot.  B 
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7.  Hovotny,  J.  L. ,  Formulation  of  Oae-Dimenslonal  Radiative  Flux  for 
Nonhomogeneous  Nongray  Gases  and  Soot.  TR-3719I-74~1,  MSF  RMM 
Grant  GI-37191,  February  1974. 

8.  Lloydytang.Mid  Lin,  not  yet  publlahed. 

9.  Uottely  H.  C.  and  A.  f.  Sarotm,  Radiative  Transfer,  McGraw-Hill, 
Haw  York,  1967. 
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NeOraw-'HiU,  Itav  Tork,  1972. 
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Factors.  NACA  TH  2636,  Oeeeniber  1952. 

12.  Dayan,  A.  and  C.  L.  T  ien,  "Radiant  Heating  front  a  Cylindrical  Firs 
Coltnm,"  Combustion  Science  and  Technology  9_,  pp  41-47,  1974. 

13.  Blackshcar,  P.  L.  ,   ed.,   Herit  TranRfer  1n  Fires:  ThenPOphyslce , 
Social  Aspects,   Lconcmic  iinpact,  Appendix  I,  Scrlpttt  Book  Go. » 

Washington,  D.C.  1974. 

14.  Mle,  G.,  Ann.  Phys.  (Leipzig).  25.  1908. 

13.    VanDeHulst,  U.  C,  LlBht  Scattering  by  SbmUJ.  Particles.  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
New  York,  1957. 

16.  Kerker,  M. ,  The  Scattering  of  Light  and  Other  Electromagnetic  Radietion. 
Academic  Press,  New  York,  1969. 

17.  Modak,  A.  T.,  Thermal  Radiation  fron  Pool  Fires,  FMRC  Serial  No.  22361-5, 
August  1976. 

18.  Modak,  A.  T. ,  "Subroutine  RDHTAl".  Aug.  25,  1977,  end  "Subroutine  BDirrA3". 
Sept.  1,  1977,  memorandum,  FMRC. 
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IIIH.WALL  THERMAL  RESPONSE  (H.  Baum) 

FMRC  Tamanlni"*^:    Transient  finite  difference,  finite  thickness  variable 
property  with  arbitrary  boundary  conditions  on  both  surfaces.  Hodel 
Includes  pyrolyals  (evaporation)  and  liit«tv«l  convection  hut  does 
not  Include  recoodensatlon.  k. 

2-3 

Berkeley   Breslar  et  al     :    Finite  elenent,  arbitrary  shaped  2-D 

geometries  (columns,  slabs  etc.)»  variable  property,  arbitrary  heating 
rate.    Does  not  Include  pyrolysls,  recondensatlon  or  internal  con- 
vection. A* 

4-6 

Pagol  et  al  ;  Quasi-analytic,  finite  difference,  variable  property, 
noorlliMer  bowkUnry  conditions  on  reetaagnlar  or  sxliyanetrlc  coluans. 
deludes  radiation  and  recoodensatlon.  A. 

4 

Cal  Tech   Zukoekl  Et  Al  :  Simple  algebraic  condttctlon  model  for 
transient  response  of  finite  thlckness  wsll  to  s  OKnotonlcally 
increasing  heating  rate.  A. 

Recomwidetlone 

1.  Incorporate  physics  of  reeondsnsatlen  Into  model  end  verify 
vltik  gypsum  board  experiments* 

2.  Treat  case  of  composite  walls  such  as  two  gypsum  panels 
separated  by  wood  or  metal  studs* 

S»     Obtsln  better  high  tei4>erature  physical  property  data 
••8«  gypsm. 
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III  I.BEHOIE  IGNITIOH  <A.  M.  Kamiry) 

(1)   Cueral  Review 

Ignition  models  nay  be  either  predictive  or  descriptive. 
Predictive  aodela  generally  rely  on  eone  ed^hoe  engineering 

criteria  associated  with  ignition.  Typical  criteria  are: 
critical  surface  temperature,  critical  fuel  mass  transfer 
rate,  critical  pyrolysis  depth,  or  some  each  related  critical 

surface  energy  factor.    Predictive  models  have  been  developed 
by:    Martin  (1),  Slmms  (2),  Afclta  (3),  Weatherford  (4), 
Wellcer  (5),  Pons  (6),  Baaford  (7),  Kanury  (8),  Steward  (9), 

G.  C.  Williams  (10),   Sauer  (11),  etc.     Predictive  model  correla- 
tions have  proven  effective  for  both  piloted  and  spontaneous 
ignition  ,  even  thoufth  the  detailed  mechanisms  that  yield  the  employed 
criteria  are  not  fully  understood  . 

Descriptive  models  explain  the  ignition  phenomena  In  terms  of 
more  detailed  thermo-physlcal  mechanisms.    Typical  mechanisms 
Involve  themal,  fuel  concentration  and/or  coovective  boundary 
layers,  global  gas-phase  Arrhenius  kinetics,  thermal  explosion 
criteria,  lu-depth  solid  reactions,  surface  reactions,  etc. 
Eateaples  of  such  models  are:    Akita  (3),  Kashlwagl  (12), 
Alv^res  and  Kanurv  (131,  Alvarea  and  Martin  (lA) ,  Emroons  and 
Shivadev  (15),  Kxnaeian  and  F.  A.  Williams  (24),  plus  exten- 
aive  solid  propellent  literature  (16-21) .   These  nodele  are 
more  difficult  to  apply  or  even  verify  due  to  their  Inherent 
complexity  and  the  absence  of  established  chemical  kinetic 
data. 

Reconmendat Ions 

1.  Adopt  n  standard  ignition  test  procedure  iihidh:     (1)  evalua- 
tes a  material's  (or  product's)  oiplrlcal  resistance  to 
piloted  and  spontaneous  ignition,  and  <2)  interpret 
results  for  application  with  general  transient  heating 
rates. 

2.  Collect  all  available  data  on  Ignition  time  measurements 
(there  Is  a  lot  available!)  and  correlate  them  for  use 
with  engineering  predictive  uodels. 

3.  Study  the  mechaalams  o£:    (1)  smoldering  Ignition, 

(2)  transition  from  smoldering  to  flaming,  and  (3)  igni- 
tion of  edges  and  corners. 
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,&EXZ  ROOM  PROBLEM    (B.  J.  McCaffrey) 

(I)  General  Review 
MBS  Quintlere-^.  C 

(II)  Convectloa  -  Tbe  flow  of  smoke  and  hot  cambiutlon  products 
between  rooms.  2 

NBS  Benjamin  et  al  :    General  Revlaw  of  Conputatlonal  Methods, 
Practical  Steks  Control  Methods,  and  Esperinsatsl  Dista  with  Enphasls 
on  U.S.  Government  Practices.  B 

3-4 

Qulntlere  et  al     :    SkDoke  Visualisation  Technl^iues  and  Model  Studies. 

Japan  Satoh^:  Smoke  Movement,  Statlficatlon  Effects,  General  Transient 
Theory  and  Bxperlnsnts*    A  ? 

Waaatsu^ ;    Calculation  Methods  and  Smoke  Control  Systetaa.    A  ? 
Borriiaawood  Phillips^;   Lateral  Spread  of  Saoke  in  Shopping  Malls.  B 
Karlsruhe  Seeger  :    Calculation  Methods  and  Snoke  Control  Systeee.  B 
Notre  Dame  Lloyd  et  al:    Field  Models  for  Room  Corridor  Geooetries.  G 

(III)  Radiation  -  direct  flame  radiation  through  doorways  (windows)  as  well 
as  radiation  from  Interior  walls  and  ceilings  as  well  as  exiting 
flames  and  eoirirastlon  products. 

9 

Borehamwood  Thomas  et  al  :    Radiation  from  Fully  Developed  Enclosure  v 
Fires.  B 

Sweden  Fredlund  et  al^^:    Fire  Spread.  B 

(Iv)  Belated  Studies 

Japan  Yokoi^'^:    Fire  and  Smoke  Plumes.  B 

12 

Sweden  Christensen  et  al    ;    Fire  Spread.  B 
Beewnendations 


1*      Perform  experiments  on  the  intermixing  between  hot  and  cold 
layers  moving  through  room  openings. 

2*     Develop  more  detailed  models  for  flame  reach  from  room  openings 
In  terms  of  flow  and  gas  compositions  at  openings. 

3.      Interface  existing  multiroom  smoke  movement  models  with  enclosure 
fire  development  models. 
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IIIK.SHOKE  ASD  TOXICm  (6.  IT.  HulhoUwid) 

1)      Physical  Properties  of  Smoke 

Georgia  Tech;  Sanlcston,  Powell,  CassaQova*  and  Zim,^  Size  distribution, 
optical  drasity,  and  aasa  concantratlon  of  MDofce  fron  aiioldertns 
and  flaalng  sourcas*  C. 

2 

Utah;    Seader  and  Ou,   Tfaa  ralatloaahlp  betsraen  optical  density 
and  aiM>ka  eoneentration  for  anolderiikg  and  flaaing  moke*  B. 

3 

NBS;    Lee  and  Mulholland,    Physical  characteristica  of  smokes  used 
in  detector  testing:    lamp  vick  and  lieptane.  C. 

FMRC;    Markstela,    Smoke  absorption  coefficients  and  mass  concen- 
tratioQ  for  large  scale  fires*  C. 

ii)    Smoke  Dynamics 

2 

Utah;    Seader  and  Ou,    The  effect  of  coagulation  on  the  average 
particle  size  and  light  obscuration.  B. 

5 

NBS:    Mulholland,  Lee  and  Baiim,    A  universal  reduccHl  size  distribu- 
tion for  smoke  undergoing  coagulation.  C* 

Cal  Tech:    Fr ledlander ,^  A  general  equation  for  smoke  dynaaica 
including  the  effects  of  fluid  flow,  diffusion,  coagulation, 
coadeasatlon/ evaporation,  and  nucleatien*  B. 

ill)  Toxicity  of  Smoke 

NR.S :    Birl^,^  Snoke  inhalation  hesard  as  related  to  human  fatalities. 
B.  C. 

g 

Utah;    Seader  and  Einhom,   General  revietr  of  saoke  and  toxicity 
research,  fi. 

9 

Pittaburgj   Alarie  ,  Sensory  irritation  toxicity.  B. 

Reconunendations 

1.  Measure  and  catalot»  the  nass  conrpntration,  optic "1  f^onsity,  number 
concentration,  particle  size  per  unit  mass  o£  smokes  from 
real  world  fuels. 

2.  Develop  a  dynamic  sou^ke  model  for  predicting  the  mass  concentration 
and  nn^er  concentration  as  a  function  of  space  and  tine  for  coupling* 

3.  Determine  (per  unit  mass  of  fuel  consumed)  the  relative  toxicity, 
saoke  obscuration,  and  heat  output  for  real  vorld  fuels*  Coapare 
these  with  the  estlaated  relative  fauaan  tolerance  thresholds. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  reports  on  the  continuing  development  in  the 

United  States  of  mathematical  models  and  computer  simulations 
of  fire  growth  in  an  enclosure.    The  emphasis  is  upon  the  status 
of  the  several  comprehensive,  computer  implemented  models  which 
attempt  to  deterministically  predict  pre-f lashover  fire  behavior. 
A  companion  paper  will  discuss  the  "submodels"  -  treatments  of 
the  individual  mechanisms  or  parts  of  the  enclosed  fire  problem  - 
out  of  which  the  comprehensive  models  are  constructed.  The 
bulk  of  the  work  ir.  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  models 
has  been  concerned  with  fire  in  residential  rooms  and  passenger 
aircraft  cabins.     After  an  initial  development  phase,  most  of  the 
models  are  now  being  validated,  refined,  and  extended  by  com- 
parison to  full  scale  fire  tests.     During  this  process  a  number 
of  problem  areas  have  been  identified  and  a  consensus  is  develop- 
ing on  which  mechanisms  in  fire  behavior  are  of  critical 
importance  and  so  should  have  the  highest  priority  for  future 
research.    Identifying  and  improving  our  quantitative  under- 
standing of  these  critical  mechanisns  will  not  only  better 
enable  the  mathematical  models  to  help  solve  real  world  fire 
problems  .but  will  also  suggest  better  fire  tests  of  materials 
and  furnishings. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Fire  researchers  in  the  United  States  have  established  a 
goal  of  reducing  the  United  States  fire  losses  by  50%  by  the  year 
1995  [1] .    An  important  factor  in  reaching  this  goal  will  be  our 
progress  in  understanding  the  development  of  a  fire  within  the 
enclosure  of  its  origin,  be  xt  a  residential  room,  an  industrial 
or  commercial  interior,  or  a  conqpartment  in  a  transportation 
vehicle.    He  will  need  to  understand  what  features  of  the  compart- 
ment interior  design  and  furnishings  increase  or  lessen  the 
potential  for  fire  development.    He  want  to  be  able  to  maJce  sound 
engineering  analyses,  based  upon  trusted  calculations,  of  just 
what  type  and  quantity  of  materials  are  safe  for  use  in  a  compart- 
ment.   And  we  want  to  know,  quantitatively,  what  the  trade-off 
in  safety  will  be  if  we  introduce  ether,   less  safe  materials. 
To  achieve  this  type  of  understanding,  analytic  methods  are 
required  to  deal  with  the  fire  safety  of  a  room  and  its  contents 
as  a  system. 

Until  very  recently  there  were  few  organized  efforts  in 
the  United  States  at  developing  such  analytic  methods.  This 
situation,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  is  changed.    At  the  present 
time  a  number  of  investigators  are  working  with  mathematical 
models  of  enclosed  fires.     Models  have  been  constructed  for  both 
pre-f lashover  and  post-f lashover  behavior.    The  pre-flashover 
models  deal  with  the  period  of  fire  development  critical  to  human 
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survival  and  escape.    Post-f lashover  models  are  concerned  with 

the  fire  containment  offered  by  the  compartment  to  prevent  spread 

to  other  parts  of  the  structure.    In  this  paper  I  shall  review 

the  current  work  on  pre-f lashover  models,  the  models  on  which 

the  majority  of  effort  is  now  being  focused.    As  I  shall  point 

out,  the  character  of  these  models  xs  often  that  they  are  constructed 

of  more-or'less  independent  parts  or  sub-models  of  specific 

physical  processes.    I  will  attempt  to  describe  the  overall 

models  and  their  current  status  while  a  companion  paper  by  Or. 

de  Ris  will  deal  with  the  sub-nodels  in  greater  detail. 

CONTROL  VOLUME  AND  FIELD  MODELS 

Mathematical  modeling  of  enclosed  fires  has  taken  two 
courses,  differing  primarily  in-  the  method  of  mathematical 
formulation.    One  approach  has  been  to  spatially  lump  the  major 
physical  processes  to  obtain  separate,  self-contained  sub-model^ 
of  each  process.    The  sub-models  are  typically  the  fire  flame 
and  plume;  the  hot  gas  layer  accumulating  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  enclosure;  the  lower  layer  of  cool  ambient  air;  the  fuel 
bed;  and    the  non-burning  (or  not  yet  burning)  walls,  floor,  and 
ceiling.    Because  models  of  this  type  treat  each  of  the  zones 
as  thermodynamic  control  volumes,  they  have  come  to  be  called 
"control  volume"  or  "sone**  modals.    In  addition  to  isolating 
relatively  large  regions  of  space  for  individual  analysis,  the 
control  volume  models  often  separate  the  various  heat  and  mass 
transfer  mechanisms  in  individual  sub-models  of  radiation,  con- 
vection, flows  through  doors  and  windows,  and  the  pyrolysis  of 
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the  fuel  bed.    The  application  of  the  model  to  a  particular 
situation  proceeds  by  a  "network^type"  numerical  solution  in 
wtiich  each  sub-model  acts  as  a  "node".    The  system  of  nodes  and 
flows  must  obey  the  overall  conservation  rules  for  the  compartment* 
Control  volume  models  may  be  steady-state  or  transient,  the  latter 
type  involving  systems  of  ordinary  differential  equations  which 
are  solved  at  successive  times. 

A  second  approach  to  constructing  fire  models  has  been  to 
use  a  completely  distributed  formulation  of  the  basic  equations  of 
fluid  dynamics  and  heat  transfer.    Differential  forms  of  the 
conservation  equations  are  used  to  relate  the  major  variables 
of  the  problem.    This  type  of  model,  a  "field"  model,  will  consist 
of  a  set  of  partial  differential  equations  which  are  solved 
numerically  over  a  mesh  of  grid  points  within  the  enclosure  space, 
normally  by  a  finite  difference  technique.    The  field  models  take 
a  more  exact  approach  to  the  fluid  mechanics  and  heat  transfer 
mechanisms  by  avoiding  the  approximations  of  the  control  volume 
models.    Field  models  address  such  difficult  phenomena  as  turbulence 
and  recirculating  flows  in  two  and  three  di.nensions .     The  increased 
accuracy  and  generality  of  the  field  approach,  however,  exacts  a 
price  in  terms  of  conputational  speed  and  in  the  geometry  and 
thus  the  realism  of  the  situations  which  can  be  handled.  At 
present  only  very  simple  interior  arrangements,  e.g.,  a  single 
fire  and  a  two-dimensional  flow  field  have  been  modeled.  The 
future  is  likely  to  see  dramatic  improvement  in  the  field  models 
as  basic  knowledge  and  computer  speed  increase,  but  for  the  present 
che  control  volume  models  hold     the  most  promxse  for  immediate 
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application  in  fire  safety  analysis.     I  shall  elaborate  somewhat 

on  the  construction  of  control  volume  models  below. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  CONTROL  VOLUME  MODEL 

Figure  1  shows  the  basic  features  of  the  control  volume 
analysis  of  the  enclosed  fire.    The  figure  is  from  one  of  the 

first  of  the  models  of  this  type  which  was  constructed  by 
Or.  Quintiere  of  N6S  [2] .    A  flame  and  plume  rise  above  a  fuel 
bed  on  the  compartment  floor.    The  plume  antrains  air  as  it  rises 
through  the  cool  ambient  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  The 
hot  combustion  products  and  entrained  air  then  collect  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  compartment.     The  position  interface  between 
these  upper  and  lower  gas  zones  is  called  the  thermal  discontinuity 
position,  X^,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    This  simple  "two'fluid** 
model  of  the  gas  seems  reasonable  because  the  strong  buoyancy 
of  the  hot  upper  gas  inhibits  mixing  with  the  lower  zone  (except 
perhaps  at  the  doorway) .     Hot  gas  leaves  the  compartment  by 
buoyant  flow  out  the  door.    The  rate  of  outward  flow  is 
determined  by  the  upper  zone  temperature  and  the  door  dimensions. 

Quintiere  analyzed  this  situation  by  considering  control 
volumes  enclosing  the  fuel,  CVI  in  the  figure,  the    plume,  CVII, 
and  the  upper  gas  CVItl.    By  performing  energy  and  mass  balances 
on  these  regions  and  using  sub-models  o£  the  fire  plume  and  the 
flow  through  the  door,  he  obtained  a  steady-state  model  of  the 
compartment's  "response"  to  different  sized  fires  and  doorways. 
He  was  able  to  judge  the  flashover  potential  of  a  certain  room 
fire  and  doorway  combination  by  calculating  the  radiant  flux  to 
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the  floor  and  using  simple,  empirical  flashover  criteria  based 

on  upper  zone  temperature  and  flux  level. 

The  nodular  character. of  the  control  volume  models  is 
reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  computer  programs  which 
implement  the  models.    To  be  precise  we  should  distinguish 
between  the  mathematical  fire  model  and  the  computer  program 
for  solution  of  the  model's  equations,  since  it  is  the  correctness 
of  the  model  in  which  we  are  primarily  interested.  Because 
the  two  items  are  so  closely  related,  this  distinction  is  rarely 
made  and  I  shall  not  hold  to  it  -  except  to  note  that  although 
the  computer  program  is  only  a  vehicle  for  using  a  model,  it 
is  imporLant  that  the  program  be  reiiaiijle  and  easy  to  use  if  the 
model  is  to  gain  wide  acceptance. 

Figure  2  shows  the  organization  of  the  program  of  one 
particular  control  volume  model.  Computer  Fire  Code  III, 
developed  by  PTOfessor  Smmons,  Dr.  Hitler,  and  their  colleagues 
at  Harvard  and  Factory  Mutual  Research  Corporation  (31 .    CPC  III 
is  a  fully  transient  model  which  integrates  a  set  of  ODE's  to 
simulate  the  fire  growth.    The  CPC  III  program  places  the 
individual  sub-models  in  separate  subroutines  for  the  "physics" 
of  the  problem.    A  controlling  subroutine  interfaces  the  physics 
subroutines  with  the  three  alternative  numerical  procedures  for 
solving  the  system.    An  overall  control  module,  "FCRD"  in  the 
figure,  selects  the  appropriate  numerical  method  based  on 
considerations  of  speed  aaid  convergence  of  the  iterative  solution. 
Other  subroutines  are  added  to  write  out  the  results,  scale 
variables,  aid  the  numerical  solution,  etc.    The  point  I  wish  to 
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emphasize  is  that  by  designing  a  program  in  this  way,  a 
framework  is  provided  to  add,  in  an  easy  manner,  new  or  improved 
sub-models  as  they  are  developed.    Also,  by  adding  the  proper 
sub-models,  we  can  imagine  the  program  to  be  extended  to 
multi-room  situations* 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  MODELS  AND  THEIR  RESULTS 

Figure  3  presents  four  current  mathematical  fire  models. 
I  have  elected  to  show  results  from  these  four  since  they  are 
undergoing  continuing  development  and  improvement  and  have 
published  documentation  available. 

RFIRES  is  a  room  fire  model  and  code  developed  by  Pape  and 
Waterman   [4]  at  the  IIT  Research  Institute.     It  is  a  time 
dependent,  control-volume  type  of  model.    RFIRES  is  distinguished 
by  its  treatment  of  radiation  from  the  fire  and  hot  gas  layer 
which  is  used  for  the  determination  of  remote  ignition  of  new 
fires  within  the  compartment.    The  model  uses  as  input  a 
specified  burning  rate  of  the  initiating  item  obtained  from 
full-scale  tests  on  furniture.    Multiple  fires  are  considered 
and  the  gas  dynamics  model  o£  Quintiere  is  used  in  a  quasi-steady 
form  for  the  fluid  flow. 

DACFIR  is  a  model  developed  for  simulating  fire  within  an 
aircraft  cabin  by  this  author  and  coworkers  at  the  University 
of  Dayton  Research  Institute  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)   [5] .    The  model  uses  a  novel  approach  to  representing 
the  cabin  interior  geometry  and  the  spread  of  burning  over  the 
interior  surfaces.     In  addition,  DACFIR  uses  materials  fire  test 
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data  obtained  from  small  scale  tests.     Current  versions  of  the 
program  can  handle  various  cabin  shapes  and  sises  and  compute 
smoke,  oxygen  concentration,  and  toxic  gas  levels  in  addition 
to  temperature  of  the  cabin  atmosphere. 

Computer  Fire  Code  III,  mentioned  above,  is  the  third 
example  of  a  time  dependent  control- vol urae  model-     This  program 
has  undergone  considerable  refinement  and  extension  in  the  last 
two  years.    Highlights  o£  the  current  version  are  the 
sophisticated  numerics  and  fluid  mechanics,  calculation  of  the 
fuel  pyrolysis  rate  from  the  flame  heat  feedback,  and  computation 
of  the  heating  of  the  walls  and  a  "target"  combustible  by  the 
use  of  the  non-steady  heat  conduction  equation. 

The  fourth  example  is  a  field  model  which  has  received 
considerable  development  and  attention.    UNDSAFE  is  a  product 
of  the  Fire  Research  Group  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  [6] . 
The  code  uses  the  "physical  variables"  formulation  to  solve  "the 
transient  fire  and  smoke  spread  problem.     One-dimensional  gas,  soot, 
and  wall  radiation  are  included  along  with  an  algebraic  turbulence 
model.    Dynamic  flow  conditions  are    used  to  generate  the  turbulence 
so  that  the  model  can  handle  both  laminar  and  tvirbulent  flow  as 
conditions  dictate.    The  output  from  UNDSAFE  has  been  processed 
into  computer  generated  motion  pictures  which  are  a  great  aid 
in  visualizing  the  flow  fields.    Some  recent  results  with  the  model 
have  been  the  simulation  of  a  wave  motion  flow  phenomenon  which 
is  observed  in  some  fires  and  the  calculation  of  some  interesting 
flow  effects  at  the  door  involving  multiple  inflow/outflow 
regions  which  have  also  been  seen  in  tests. 
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Figures  4,5,6,7  and  8  show  some  sample  results  from  each 
o£  these  models.    Without  going  into  any  detail,  I  wish  to  present 
them  to  suggest  the  level  of  achievement  which  we  are  now 
experiencing  in  simulating  real  tests.    Figure  4  shows  the  compari- 
son of  RFZRES  to  the  FHRC/HARVABD  1975  Bedroom  Fire.    Good  agree- 
ment was  obtained  in  predicting  the  hot  layer  temperature  using 
the    measured  burning  rate  before  and  after  flashover. 

figure  5  demonstrates  the  method  of  representation  of 
burning  area  in  DACFIR.     The  material  surfaces,  the  major  sur- 
faces of  a  row  of  seats  in  this  case,  are  divided  into  rectangular 
segments  of  about  15  cm  X  15  cm.    Each  of  these  "elements'*  may 
exist  in  one  of  several  states  which  represent  the  unburned  con- 
dition, heating  prior  to  ignition,  burning,  smoldering,  or  burned 
out.     The  progress  of  a  fire  on  the  material  is  simulated  by 
computing  the  heat  transfer  to  neighboring  elements  from  a  group 
of  burning  elements  composing  a  single  fire.    This  heat  transfer, 
mainly  radiant,  is  then  used  to  select  from  the  materials  input 
data  the  proper  values  of  flame  spread  velocity  and  heat,  smoke, 
and  gas  release.    Two  results  from  calculations  by  DACFIR  are 
given  in  Figure  6.    The  plots  are  comparisons  of  predicted  and 
measured  upper  layer  temperature  in  a  small  cabin  mock-up  fire 
test.     In  the  upper  figure,  a  set  of  relatively  flammable 
furnishings  w«r«  used.     In  the  lower  figure,  the  furnishings  were 
a  set  of  newer  materials  including  an  inert  seat  cushion  material.. 
DACFIR  recognizes  the  improvement  in  safety,  as  evidenced  by  the 
gas  temperature,  that  was  observed  in  the  tests. 
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Figure  7  sho%irs  calculations  by  Computer  Fire  Code  III  of 
the  hot  gas  layer  depth  in  the  doorway  and  deep  in  the  room 
for  one  of  the  1977  FMRC/Harvard  Fire  tests  compared  to  measure'- 
ments  of  these  quantities.    Although  the  measured  results 
fluctuate  widely,  on  the  average  the  program  does  well  in 
predicting  both  depths. 

Finally,  Figure  8  shows  the  velocity  field  in  a  room  and 
corridor  computed  by  UNDSAFE  at  two  time  points.    The  fire  is 
simulated  by  a  hot  spot  on  the  floor  in  the  smaller  room  at  the 
left.    The  geometry  and  heat  release  rate  chosen  for  this  run 
correspond  to  certain  full-scale  corridor  tests  conducted  at 
NBS.     We  see  in  the  figure  an  upper  level  flow  proceeding  to  the 
right  out  of  the  small  room,  down  the  corridor,  and  then  out 
a  second  door  at  the  right.    A  reverse  flow  of  fresh  air  comes 
into  the  burn  room  along  the  corridor  floor.    This  computed 
flow  pattern  duplicates  to  fair  accuracy  the  observed  flows  in 
the  NBS  test. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  individual  models,  I  would 
briefly  like  to  note  some  current  but  not  yet  published  work. 
Dr.  L.  Pietrzak  and  co-workers  at  Mission  Research  Corporation 
have  recently  developed  a  polst-flashover  compartment  fire  model 
with  suppression  by  water  sprays.    The  object  is  to  calculate 
the  water  dem£md  for  extinguishment.    The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  sponsoring  additional  aircraft  cabin  fire 
modeling  by  Mr.  Ray  Luoto  and  others  at  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Conqpany  as  part  of  a  larger  program  concerning  the  combined 
fire  hazards  of  cabin  furnishing  materials. 
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AN  ORGANIZATION  OF  FIRE  MODELERS  AND  MODEL  USERS 

A  significant  recent  development  in  this  country  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Wbrking  Group  on  Mathematical 
Fire  Modeling.    This  group,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research r  brings  together  the  many  investigators 
in  this  field.     The  Working  Group's  goals  are  co  promote  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information,  to  identify  and  coordinate 
research  effort,  and  perhaps  even  exchange  specific  models 
and  sub-models  —  when  their  development  has  reached  this  point. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  January  of  1977  the  Working  Group 
established  the  organization  shown  in  Figure  9.    Three  major 
committees  deal  with,  respectively,  the  comprehensive  models 
and  scenarios;  (Professor  Emmons,  Chairman) ;  the  sub-models 
(Dr.  de  Ris,  Chairman);  and  the  computer  implementation  of  the 
models  and  attendant  problems  (Dr.  Rockett  of  NBS,  Chairman). 
The  committee  on  models  and  scenarios  is  divided  into  two 
subcommittees:    one  chaired  by  Dr.  Quintiere,  is  composed  of 
the  developers  of  the  comprehensive  models,  and  the  other,  chaired 
by  Mr.   I.  Benjamin  of  NbS,  is  formed  of  those  interested  in  using 
the  models  to  attack  real  world  safety  problems. 

One  of  the  first  accomplishments  of  the  Working  Group  was 
the  conduct  of  a  survey  of  the  members  to  determine  their  opinions 
on  the  most  pressing  research  needs.    The  results  of  this  survey 
are  shown  in  Figure  10.    The  topics  listed,  suggested  by 
Emmons  [7]  were  ranked  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  lowest  score 
to  the  item  of  highest  priority.    As  we  can  see  in  the  figure, 
understanding  of  che  mass  burning  rate  (under  real  fire  conditions) 
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is  first  on  our  list.    Oth«r  items  judged  critical  to  progress 
in  mathematical  modeling  are  flame  spread  rates,  gas  phase 
combustion  (upper  layer  and  flame) ,  and  the  effect  of  radiation 
on  spread  and  burning  rate.      As  we  move  to  the  right,  the 
present  opinion  is  that  those  topics,  while  important,  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  analyses  as  much  as  the  items  on  the 
left. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What  benefits  have  we  gained  or  do  we  expect  to  gain  from 
developing  and  working  with  mathematical  fire  models?  I 
think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  by  setting  ourselves  this 
type  of  analytic  problem  —  the  quantitative  prediction  of  fire 
development  —  we  will  better  understand  fire  behavior  and 
discover  better  methods  to  deal  with  it.    More  specifically, 
we  can  use  the  models  as  a  method  of  extending  the  results  of 
our  full-scale  tests  to  different  conditions,  reducing  our 
dependence  on  this  expensive  procedure.    As  we  develop  and 
refine  the  models  we  discover  areas  in  which  our  knowledge 
is  lacking  and  research  is  needed.     The  models  aid  our  design 
of  small-scale  tests  in  two  ways.    When  test  data  is  used  for 
input  to  a  model  we  determine  the  accuracy  to  which  the  test 
data  is  needed,  and,  indeed,  whether  a  particular  type  of  data 
is  meaningful  at  all*    In  this  light,  the  models  help  in  solving 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  fire  research;     how  to 
relate  small-scale  test  results  to  full-scale  fire  behavior. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  approach  to  understand  the 
fire  progress  systematically.  He  know  now  that  there  are  some 
patterns  of  this  progress, and  discontinuous  development  like 
flash-over  may  occur  during  a  fire»but  our  knowledges  on  fire 
are  generally  so  fragmentary  that  they  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
a  systematic  planning  of  fire  safety. 

Mhile  it  seems  evident  that  fire  modeling  have  a  background 
of  frank  or  tacit  needs  of  many  fields  related  to  fire (Concerns 
for  fire  phenomena  will  differ  with  standpoints  or  intentions  of 
respective  fields.  For  example, standard  conditions  of  heating  to 
be  expected  to  occur  during  a  fire  will  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern  for  the  rational  material  test  on  combustibility, smoke 
generation  or  flame  spread, whilst  the  qualitative  forecast  on 
patterns  of  fire  progress  and  how  a  fire  would  be  controled  by 
architectural  devices  are  the  matters  of  interest  to  architects 
and  building  engineers.  Conditions  and  specifications  differ  so 
much  with  buildings  or  maintenance  conditions  of  them  that  a 
precise  prediction  of  fire  propagation  may  not  be  effective  for 
a  building  planning  and  sometimes  architects  have  only  fco  know 
the  critical  conditions  upop  a  fire  development. 

In  the  former  case, the  whole  fire  environment  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  grasped  and  the  patterns  of  propagation  may  some- 
times be  out  of  concern, but  the  burning  or  combustible  objects 
are  watched  in  the  latter  case.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
are  some  different  ways  or  frames  to  grasp  a  process  of  fire 
according  to  the  standpoints, even  when  it  may  be  formulated 
physically  in  only  one  way. 

'Shm  adequacy  of  fire  modeling  will  be  assessed  on  the  au- 
thority of  generality  and  quantitative  precision.  In  this  sense, 

most  of  the  engineering  level,  mathematical  models  now  under 

12  3 

Studies  '  '  that  correspond  to  the  former  case  above  introduced 
are  "quantitatively  precise"  models, and  the'  methods  to  grasp 
the  context  of  fire  progress  called  as  "scenario"  pay  attention 
solely  to  the  general  rules  of  fire  propagation. 
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As  those  methods  should  be  used  properly  corresponding  to 
concerns, it  would  be  an  urgent  necessity  to  discuss  both  methods 
on  a  common  ground  not  only  to  avoid  the  misunderstanding  of 
extents  where  respective  approaches  are  possible, but  also  to 
develop  a  more  generalized  model.  To  make  the  preparations  of 
such  a  ground  is  one  of  the  aims  of  this  paper. 

By  the  way, it  seems  that  there  remain  still  some  basic 
problems  in  mathematical  fire  modeling  and   "scenario"  methods. 
As  to  the  mathematical  mode  ling , there  are  now  two  approaches 

J      C     I"  ^ 

to  it;Partial  Differential  Field  type  models  '   *   *     and  Control 

12  3  8 

Volume  type  models  '   '   '   .   In  the  former  approach ,  f  ,i  re  is 
supposed  as  a  complicated  but  "inorganic"  phenomenon , whi 1st  the 
thought  that  regards  a  fire  as  an  "organic  system"  composed  of 
zones  provided  with  peculiar  functions  seems  to  lie  in  the 
latter  approach.   So  the  latter  approach  takes  on  a  new  meaning; 
a  frame  to  show  the  roles  of  the  zones  or  contents  in  fire  pro- 
gress.  Such  a  frame  will  offer  us  a  guide  to  make  rational  tests 
on  respective  parts  and  contents   in  a  compartment.  Here, we  dis- 
cuss mainly  the  problems  around  the  latter  approach  and  ways  to 
evolve  it  perspicuously.  The  "scenario"  method  is  not  enough 
systematized  for  the  effective  application  to  architectural 
plannings,and  so  should  be  refined  from  this  viewpoint.  We  also 
propose  a  method  to  grasp  the  roles  of  combustible  objects  in- 
stalled in  a  compartment  as  an  example  of  the  refinement  of 
"scenario" . 
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II.  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  COMPARTMENT  FIRES 


Fire  phenomena  include  some  non-linear  primary  processes 
like  radiation  heat  transfer  or  ignition , each  of  which  behaves 
sometimes  in  much  different  manner  on  both  sides  of  some  diver- 
ging conditions  related  to  it.   Besides , discontinuities  are  ob- 
served in  many  sorts  of  conditions  and  specifications  of  com- 
partment like  opening  conditions  or  combustibility  of  lining 
materials , and  so  even  a  linear  phenomenon  may  behave  disconti- 
nuously  for  a  quantum  change  of  the  conditions.   We  must  observe 
fire  phenomena  carefully  and  prepare  a  frame  for  modeling  that 
does  not  include  a  qualitative  oversight/not  to  be  frustrated 
by  fire  that  is  so  malicious • 

In  this  Chapter, we  discuss  what  physical  problems  should 
be  considered  or  formulated  in  a  modeling  of  fire.  Of  coursefWe 
pan  not  expect  a  data  gathering  during  a  real  fire, so  we  inves- 
tigate here  again  the  results  of  about  80  full-scale  fire  tests 
conducted  in  Japan  up  to  1976  to  pick  up  the  problems  to  be  stU' 
died.  To  make  studies  perspicuous r the  patterns  and  phases  of 
fire  progress  are  classified  and  some  features  of  respective 
patterns  and  phases  are  picked  out  firsthand  then  we  discuss 
the  problems  concerning  the  zoning  o£  fire  space  for  a  laathema- 
tical  modeling  of  fire. 

II-l.  Global  Features  of  Compartment  Fires 

Here^we' classify  the  progress  patterns  of  fire  up  to  flash- 
overhand  then  summarize  the  general  features  of  fire  progress 
for  respective  patterns. 

Generally f a  fire  would  smolder  or  be  extinguished  during 
rather  early  stages  in  an  entirely  closed  compartment.  On  the 
other  hand « if  enough  ventilation  is  expected  for  a  compartment » 
the  behavior  of  fire  in  it  seems  to  be  characteriz€»d  by  the 
burning  objects  during  respective  stages  of  fire.  The  idea  of 
"scenario"  originates  perhaps  in  this  impression.  After  the 
results  of  full-scale  tests, the  conditions  for  a  fire  to  come 
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to  flash-over  would  be  sumnarized  in  the  way  of  event-tree  as 

Pig. 1, but  the  following  conditions  seem  to  be  essential. 

Type-1?  stable  ignition  on  a  vertical  surface  o£  surrounding  of 
compartaient  whose  interior  linings  are  wholly  combusti- 
ble. 

Type- 2;  stable  ignition  on  a  flat  combustible  of  easy  burnable 

material . 

Type- 3;  stable  ignition  on  a  large  conibustibie. 
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Most  of  fire  proyres.s  patterns  will  be  classified  into  one 
of  3   types  or  explained  as  "hybrids"  amomj   tliem.   The  visible 
differences  among   the  patterns  come   from  the  types  of  "princitjal 
ignited  objects".   Among  these  patterns, the  Tyue-l  progress 
pattern  includes  a  lot  of  discontinuities.  Thus, we  classify  a 
process  of  fire  up  to  the  fully-developed  phase  into  4  phases 
by  referring  the  discontinuities  of  the  characteristic  process 
of  Type-1  pattern, and  sununarize  the  physical  features  of  each 
phase  and  safety-related  problems  in  Tab.l.  The  phase-1  corres- 
ponds to  a  spot  burning  of  the  initially  ignited  object.  While 
stable  ignitions  are  realised  in  most  full-scale  experiments, 
the  combustion  during  this  phase  seems  to  be  most  unstable  in  a 
real  fire.  If  the  fire  compartment  is  entirely  closed, a  fire 
^ay  never  proceed  to  the  next  phase, but  be  extinguished  or  be 
followed  by  a  smoldering  fire.  In  the  phase-2,fire  spreads 
locally  in  the  compartment  and  the  cc^nbustion  condition  will 
become  stable  even  in  a  real  fire.  In  the  phase- 3, flame  spreads 
entirely  on  a  certain  surface  of  the  compartment  and  a  strong 
heating  on  whole  parts  that  precedes  a  flash-over  will  occur. 

Discontinuities  seen  in  Type-1  progress  pattern  come  from 
the  differences  among  the  combustibilities  and  conditions  of 
the  burning  objects  in  respective  phases.  But, does  an  ignition 
on  a  vertical  wall  bring  always  a  flash-over  in  this  pattern? 
Generally, a  contact  of  good-extended  flame  with  ceiling  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  the  ignition  of  a  combustible  ceiling.  On 
the  other  hand, a  significant  horizontal  flame  spread  does  never 
occur  during  phase  2  of  Type-1, whilst  this  phase  is  character- 
ized by  the  significant  vertical  spread  of  flame  on  a  vertical 
surrounding.  So, if  the  flame  of  the  burning  object  in  the  phase 
1  is  not  so  large, a  flame  that  is  enough  large  for  the  stable 
ignition  of  ceiling  will  not  be  formed  on  the  wall  nor  above 
the  burning  object, and  so  a  flash-over  may  never  occur. 

While  a  combustible  ceiling  has  a  role  to  spread  a  local 
burning  on  a  part  of  wall  horizontally, such  a  role  can  be  per- 
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formed  in  some  degree  by  any  downward  combustible  surfaces.  For 
example « if  the  downward  surface  of  a  shelf  fixed  on  a  wall  is 
ignited, a  rapid  horizontal  spread  of  flame  under  the  shelf  will 
occur  and  bring  a  full  burning  of  shelf  that  may  be  a  cause  of 
flash-over' 

There  nay  not  be  an  essential  difference  between  Type- 2 
and  Type- 3  patterns, but  different  treatments  may  be  inevitable 

for  the  modeixng  of  the  princxpai  lynxted  object  for  respective 
patterns. 

II-2.  Local  Features  of  Compartment  Fires 

There  are  now  two  approaches  to  the  modeling  of  fire; one 
is  called  as  Partial  Differential  Field  type  modeling  and  the 
another  is  Control  Volume  type  modeling, as  introduced  in  CH.I. 
In  case  that  the  physical  structure  is  qualitatively  known  or 
well  parameterized, a  CV  type  model  will  give  a  good  result  that 
agrees  with  the  general  features  of  a  real  fire.  In  such  a 
model, it  is  usual  to  characterize  the  distribution  of  a  varia- 
ble that  describes  the  physical  condition  of  each  zone  with  one 
value, for  instance  the  mean  of  the  variable  in  the  zone, but, for 
the  non- linear  processes  may  such  a  parameterization  or  avera- 
ging hurt  the  representation  of  phenomena. 

Now, we  suppose  here  a  phenomenon  basically  described  as 
f (s) , it) , where  Kis)  denotes  the  spatial  distribution  of  the 
physical  quantity  C»and  ir  is  a  parameter  group.  Then, if  the 
following  approximation  is  possible  for  the  zone, the  way  of 
zoning  will  be  regarded  as  adequate. 

|/2f{C(s),7r>ds  «  P(€2,7r)  ,         i/^C  (s>ds 

P  is  the  algebraic  equation  on  "f"  for  all  over  Z.  As  F«f  is 
valid  for  f«C,the  spatial  zoning  for  linear  phenomena  may  not 
become  a  serious  problem, but  some  problems  will  arise  by  a 
simple  expression  of  a  non-linear  processes.  So, the  following 
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approaches  are  necessary  for  the  proper  expression  of  a  non- 
linear phenomenon  such  as  radiation  or  ignition  that  characte- 
rises the  fire  progress. 

1)  Parameterization  of  the  Distribution  of  Physical  Variables 
in  a  Zone: 

This  approach  is  to  assume  the  form  of  the  distribution  of 
the  physical  property  to  be  studied  so  that  the  process 
can  be  ej^ressed  properly  by  the  form  of  F{K2}»  A  modeling 
of  plume  in  an  ideal  environnijent  is  a  sort  of  this  approach. 

2)  Parameterization  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Zone: 

Regressive  or  experimental  expression  of  Fit^)  will  be  in- 
evitable for  the  ten^rary  formulation  of  the  phenomenon 
whose  physical  structure  is  too  complicated  to  make  a  phy- 
sical formulation  on  it.  In  fact, the  furnitures  settled  in 
rooms  and  the  lining  materials  are  so  various  in  shape « 
Burfaee  conditions  or  coiqpositions  that  we  must  apply  this 
approach  for  many  subprograms  of  mathematical  fire  modell- 
ing whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

3)  Precise  Zoning: 

A  very  precise  zoning  of  the  space  to  be  studied  will 
resolve  many  of  the  problems  due  to  the  distribution  of 
physical  properties  in  zones.  However, this  approach  sacri- 
fices the  merits  of  CV  type  modeling  like  simplicity  or 
perspicuity  of  the  description. 

Thus, the  approaches  1  and  2  may  sacrifice  the  generality 
for  the  physical  description«whilst  the  approach  3  may  sacri- 
fice the  simplicity  for  the  generality.  Once  the  way  of  zoning 
for  CV  type  modeling  is  fixed  upon^a  series  of  experiments  will 
be  carried  out  for  the  f^vperimental  formulation  of  each  primary 
process  for  each  zone.  However, an  intuitive  understanding  of 
phenomenon  is  indispensable  for  these  experiments.  To  balance 
the  generality  with  the  perspicuity  of  a  modeling, it  will  be 
adequate  to  synthesize  them  so  that  the  physical  structure  and 
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the  spatial  distribution  of  physical  properties  in  respective 
zones  would  be  perspicuous. 

In  this  sense, the  way  of  zoning  and  the  description  of 
physical  structure  for  each  zone  are  "one  body".  Here  we  dis- 
cuss the  "local"  features  of  fire  progress  as  an  approach  to 
make  an  adequate  zoning  and  physical  description  for  them. 
The  following  ways  of  zoning  and  physical  hypotheses  are  some- 
times applied  in  CV  type  models  proposed  up  to  now. 

1)  Uniformity  of  Room  Air  Conditions'^ 

2)  TWO  Layer  Model  for  Room  Air^'^'^'®. 

3)  Uniformity  of  Ceiling  Temperature^'^' ^' ®''^. 

We  discuss  the  adequacy  of  zoning  and  physical  description  on 
these  hypotheses  as  clues  by  referring  the  results  of  full-scale 
tests.  The  main  results  to  be  referred  are  quated  in  Fig. 2. 

1)  Uniformity  of  Room  Air  Conditions: 

During  the  fully-developed  phase, the  distribution  of  room 
air  temperature  seems  to  be  irregular  that  this  hypothesis 
will  be  an  adequate  one.  Of  course, even  in  this  case, the 
problem  by  what  value  of  temperature  one  should  characte- 
rize the  room  air  temperature  is  not  solved  yet.  However, 
the  fact  that  this  problem  is  not  so  serious  for  the  pra- 
ctical application  of  the  model  for  this  phase  was  well 
shown  by  the  modeling  of  Kawagoe-Sekine"*^^ .   In  contrast  to 
this, the  vertical  gradient  of  temperature  is  much  signifi- 
cant during  the  early  stages  of  fire.   So, the  intense  heat- 
ing of  ceiling  preceding  the  ignition  of  upper  part  of 
compartment  may  not  come  out  from  this  hypothesis. 

2)  Two  Layer  Model  for  Room  Air: 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  hypothesis  on  room  air  condi- 
tion is  more  strict  than  1.    Especially  during  the  early 
phases  of  a  fire  in  the  patterns  of  Type-1   and  Type-2,one 
can  observe  a  significant  difference  between  the  tempera- 
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tures  near  the  ceiling  and  near  the  floor.  We  discuss  two 
cases  on  this  hypothesis. 

2-a)  Uniformity  of  the  Hot  Gas  Layer  Conditions: 

The  temperature  distribution  in  a  hot  gas  layer  seems  to  be 
descT-ibed  as  a  function  of  distance  from  ceiling  or  height 
during  the  phases  before  the  ignition  of  ceiling  occurs. 
As  the  form  of  this  function  is  not  determined  yet, it  may 
be  inevitable  to  adopt  this  hypothesis, but  the  danger  that 
the  preheating  of  ceiling  might  be  underestimated  lurks 
again  in  this  case. 

2-b)  Characteristic  Temperature  of  Lower  Layer iArabient  Tempe- 
rature : 

It  may  be  cvxdent  that  this  asstunption  would  be  valid  only 
in  the  phase- 1 - 

3)  Uniformity  of  Ceiling  Temperature: 

The  hypothesis  that  an  ignition  of  ceiling  occurs  when  the 
ceiling  ten^erature  reaches  at  a  certain  threshold  value 
is  adopted  in  many  cases  for  the  ignition  condition  of 

ceiling  or  hot  layer.  This  hypothesis  would  look  apparently 
goodfbecuubu  the  temperature  distribution  near  a  ceiling 
is  represented  as  a  function  of  height  or  distance  from 
ceiling  for  respective  cases  of  experiment , but  when  a  ceil- 
ing burns  in  an  experiment , the  ignition  occurs  at  a  small 
spot  that  is  heated,  most  strongly  by  the  flame  of  fire 
source, and  then  flame  spreads  all  over  the  ceiling.  Such  a 
phenomenon  may  not  come  out  from  this  hypothesis.  We  should 
consider  the  same  problem  for  the  case  that  the  vertical 
surroundings  are  made  of  combustible  materials.  Provided 
that  the  fire  source  is  located  enough  near  a  combustible 
wall, the  ignition  of  a  part  of  wall  can  be  caused  easily 
by  the  "blow-down"  of  flame  due  to  Coaiida  effect  or  the 
radiation  heat  transfer  from  the  flame.    If  the  radiation 
heat  transfer  from  the  heat  source  to  wall  is  simply  for- 
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mulated  under  the  image  of  the  radiation  between  an  object 
and  a  plane  simulating  the  wall, the  process  of  the  ignition 
of  the  limited  part  of  wall  whose  geometrical  factor  to 
see  the  flame  is  extremely  large  may  not  come  out. 

As  the  full-scale  tests  that  we  referred  to  here  are  not 
so  special  ones, we  should  note  that  some  basic  features  of  fire 
that  generate  evidently  in  a  real  fire  may  not  generate  in  a 
mathematical  simulation.  A  precise  zoning  may  be  a  way  to  re- 
solve this  problem, but  a  precise  zoning  would  be  essentially 
required  for  only  certain  limited  parts  that  take  part  in  the 
combution  history  during  fire.  So  as  to  make  such  an  effective 
zoning  for  combustible  objects  and  interior  linings, a  method  to 
search  the  spots  that  may  be  ignited  by  the  combustion  of  a 
certain  zone  or  object.  The  important  cases  of  new  ignition  in 
real  fires  seem  to  be  the  following  two  cases. 

1)  Ignition  due  to  the  Touch  of  Flame 

2)  Ignition  due  to  the  Radiation  from  Flame  and  Burning  Object 

In  both  cases, the  area  of  the  part  that  is  ignited  at  the  same 
time  is  at  most  the  projected  area  of  flame  on  the  plane  that 
includes  it.  Thus, the  following  three  parts  of  compartment 
should  be  regarded  as  different  zones. 

1)  Fire  Element:  Complex  of  Burning 
Part  &  the  Flame  above  it. 

2)  Flamed  Hot  Spot:   the  Part  that 
Contacts  with  the  Flame  of  a  Fire 
Element. 

3)  Radiated  Hot  Spot:  the  Part  that 
is  Radiated  Strongly  by  the  Flame 
of  a  Fire  Element. 

The  fuel  volatilization  and  ignition 

processes  should  be  modeled  for  the 

"hot  spots".  Once  an  ignition  occurs 

in  compartment , "hot  spots"  dependent 

to  the  ignited  part, that  is  a  "fire 
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(A)  BEFORE  IGNITION 
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FIRE  SOURCE 


(B)  IGNITION 


(C)  AFTER  IGNITION 

FLAME  SPREAD 
BENEATH  CEILING 


1 

PHOTO  1     IGNITION  OF  CEILING   (PREPARATORY  EXPERIMENT  FOR 

CEILING  TESTS) 
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element, should  be  searched  following  certain  standards  that 
specify  the  possibility  of  intense  volatilization  and  ignition. 
These  standards  on  ignition  are  the  common  bases  to  the  gene* 
rality  of  mathematical  fire  modeling  and  the  basic  rules  of 
fire  propagation  for  "scenario"  method,but-most  of  them  are 
left  for  future  studies. 
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III.  PROGRAMS  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  MODELING  AND  SCENARIO  OF  FIRE 

If  the  results  of  mathematical  models  of  fire  would  be  re*> 
arranged  into  a  type  of  representation  as  "scenario", the  role  of 
each  combustible  object  in  the  fire  progress  could  be  clarified 
and  this  would  lead  to  a  rational  fire  provision  planning.  How-> 
ever, the  present  state  of  " scenario" , for  instance  a  type  of 
description  as  shown  in  Fig. 1, permits  an  arbitrary  choice  of 
way  at  each  gate, it  is  still  in  a  common  sense  for  a  building 
planning  or  designing.   Besides, a  model  that  treats  only  burning 
objects  at  respective  phases  like  "scenario"  method  may  over- 
look the  effects  of  non-cosd)ustible  zones  like  air  layers  or 
unignited  surroundings.  Thus, a  reinforcement  of  "scenario"  with 
mathematical  modeling  is  indispensable  for  the  improvement  of 
our  overall  grasping  of  the  context  of  fire  progress, but  it 
'Should  be  noted  that  there  remains  still  a  gap  between  "grasp- 
ing" of  fire  and  "prediction"  or  "simulation"  of  fire.  A  con- 
fusion around  such  a  problem  must  maze  the  rational  understand- 
ing and  provision  of  fire. 

As  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  grasp  aiid  predict  a  fire 
by  only  one  way, we  shall  here  redefine  the  mathematical  fire 
modeling  as  an  approach  to  predict  a  fire  and  the  "scenario"  as 
an  approach  to  grasp  a  fire.  The  generality  and  quantitative 
precision  are  the  very  things  that  are  expected  to  the  former 
approach, whilst  the  intuitive  perspicuity  is  the  central  prob- 
lem in  the  latter  approach.  The  research  programs  for  respec- 
tive approaches  should  be  determined  on  the  consideration  of 
these  peculiar  purposes, and  here  will  be  discussed  the  basic 
problems  concerning  the  mathematical  fire  modeling  and  proposed 
a  way  of  rearrangement  of  prediction  results  for  an  architec- 
tural application.    It  should  be  mentioned   first   that  our  inte- 
rest in  this  paper  is  only  concerning  the  programs  for  the 
approaches  to  understanding  of  fire  and  progresses  of  subprog- 
rams or  simulation  methods  are  not  included. 
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III-l.  Diagram  for  Control  Volume  Type  Modeling 

The  procedure  to  evolve  a  CV  type  mathematical  modeling  is 
divided  into  tw>  steps; the  formulation  of  the  processes  for  a 

temporary  frame  diagram  of  model  and  the  verification  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  temporary  frame  diagram.   Of  course, a  frame  that 
may  explain  the  general  features  of  fire  should  be  proposed 
preceding  these  works.  As  a  confusion  of  these  two  steps  will 
maze  the  program  for  the  fire  modeling, the  frame  of  model  had 
better  be  described  in  a  systemati-c  diagram.  A  systematic  dia- 
gram of  fire, which  may  seem  high  handled, permits  us  to  know -the 
positions  and  roles  of  respective  submodels  more  distinctly  and 
to  evaluate  the  temporary  state  of  modeling  more  clearly.  Here, 
we  show  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  physical  structure  of  fire 
•and  then  discuss  the  approach  to  evolve  a  CV  type  methematical 
modeling  perspicaciously . 

As  discussed  in  CH.II,the  adequacy  of  fire  modeling  depends 
essentially  upon  the  way  of  the  set  of  space  zoning  and  physical 
description  for  them.  From  the  studies  in  the  former  parts  of 
the  paper, we  make  a  zoning  of  compartment  in  the  way  as  shown  in 
Tab. 2.  Bach  zone  is  provided  with  some  peculiar  functions, as  if 


Tab. 2    HAJOH  FUNCTIONS  OF  ZONBS  FOR  FIRE  MODELING 


NAME  OF  ZONES 

DEFINITION  OR  COHPOSITION 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS 

1)  FIRE  ELEMENT 

COMPLEX  OF  BURNING 
PART  &  ITS  FLATtE 

•GENERATION  OF  HEAT 
•CHEMICAL  REACTION 
»FUEL  VOLATILIZATION 

2)  FUUCO  MOT  SPOT 

PART  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  OBJECT 
FLAf4£D  BY  A  FIRE  ELEMENT 

•FUEL  VOLATILIZATION 

3}  RADIATED  HOT  SPOT 

PART  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  OBJECT 
STRONfiLV  RADIATED  6V  A 
FIRE  ELEHENT 

•FUEL  VOLATILIZATION 

4)  SUMtOUNOING  OBJECT 

UN  IGNITED  PART  EXCEPT  FOR 
HOT  SPOTS 

•SHN  OF  FIRE 
ENVIRONMENT 

5)  HOI  LAYER 

•HEATING  OF  CEILING 
•GAS  EXHAUSTION 

6)  LOWER  COLO  LAYER 

•FRESH  AIR  SUPPLY 

7}  PLUME 

UPWARD  CURRENT  ABOVE  A 
FIRE  ELEHENT 

•PUMPING  OF  HEAT  & 
GAS  FROM  FIRE  ELE- 
MENT i  COLO  LAYER 

8)  EXTERIOR 
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it  were  an  organ  of  a  "body  of  fire". 

By  the  way, some  simplifications  or  controls  on  some  pro- 
cesses in  zones  will  be  necessary  for  the  studies  of  subpro*' 
grams.  So, we  should  grasp  the  major  relationships  and  inter- 
actions among  the  zones, to  make  effective  controls  and  not  to 
give  a  serious  influence  on  the  process  to  be  studied  by  such 
simplifications.  Tab. 3  shows  the  major  relationships  among  the 

Tab. 3  MAJOR  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  INTERACTIONS  AMONG  THE  ZONES 
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zones  on  some  processes, which  are  estimated  from  the  qualitative 
impressions  on  the  results  of  full  scale  tests.  0£  course, this 
attempt  will  have  to  be  corrected  temporarily  by  an  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  on  fire, but  the  items  shown  here  should  at 
least  be  considered  for  the  explanation  of .the  results  of  past 
experiments.  A  schematic  diagram  for  any  phase  of  fire  progress 
is  diagramed  almost  automatically  by  the  assemblage  of  the  sets 
of  zone  and  its  input/output  arrows  as  shown  in  Fig. 4.  The  pro- 
blem whether  such  a  diagram  represents  a  real  fire  well  or  not 
corresponds  to  the  latter  step  of  the  evolution  procedure  of  a 
modeling.  Here. we  discuss  the  approaches  to  study  subprograms 
and  to  systematise  them  into  a  full  system  of  CV  type  modeling, 
independently  of  this  problem. 

The  estimation  of  the  parameters  and  the  parameterization 
for  physical  processes  are  the  central  problems  of  the  step  for 
the  formulations  for  a  temporary  diagram.  But  fire  is  still  a 
complicated  system, even  if  it  is  classified  for  the  convenience 
of  modeling  or  rearranged  into  a  discrete  system  composed  of 
some  spatial  zones  and  processes  as  above  described.   Zones  are 
now  settled  discretely, to  be  sure, but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  produce  only  one  sone  in  a  laboratory.  Besides, even  if  one 
succeed  in  separating  zones  in  experiment  or  PDF  type  simulation, 
the  synthesis  of  th^  will  not  be  always  an  easy.  task.  As  inter- 
actions are  just  the  problems  that  cause  particular  phenomena 
like  flash-over, the  formulations  without  considering  them  would 
lead  to  a  modeling  of  "fake  world**.  The  circumstance  that  the 
formulation  on  a  certain  zone  requires  the  separation  of  zones 
but  this  may  lead  to  a  false  simulation  shows  thai,  the  studies 
on  subprograms  may  enter  a  maze.  A  systematic  program  should  be 
prepared. 

A  "trial  and  error**  approach  would  be  inevitable  to  break 
through  such  an  endless  maze, but  this  approach  shall  be  conver- 
ged. We. consider  this  problem  in  a  block  diagram.  So  as  to  know 
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(B)  DIAGRAM  FOR  MASS  FLUX 


(C)  DIAGRAM  FOR  FUEL  GAS 
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(D)  DIAGRAM  FOR  CONDUCTIVE 
OR  CONVECTIVE  HEAT  FLUX 


(E)  DIAGRAM  FOR  RADIATIVE 
HEAT  FLUX 
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Fig.5  A  BLOCK  DIAGRAM 


the  flux  represented  by  the  thick 
arrow  in  the  unsteady  system  shown 
in  Fig. 5, the  fluxes  represented  by 
broken  arrows  and  conditions  o£ 
the  blocks  A  and  B  should  be  cont- 
ro led, measured  or  computed  by 
known  methods, unless  the  thick 
arrow  flux  is  formulated  with 
known  paraii»ters  or  can  be  mea- 
sured directly.  If  even  only  one  of  the  broken  arrows  and  condi* 
tions  of  A  and  B  is  not  grasped , authentic  quantity  of  the  thick 
arrow  flux  can  never  be  obtained.  We  must  start  with  rough  im- 
pressions on  the  whole  features  of  the  system  to  be  studied. 

Thus, also  for  fire-related  processes, we  must  recognize 
before  everything  what  can  be  controled,what  can  be  measured 
and  what  can  be  computed  with. known  parameters.  From  this  view- 
point,we  classify  the  processes  according  to  the  "intimacy" 
levels. 


Tab.  4   li^TIMACY   Li:.Vi:.LS  OF  PROCESSES 


CONTROL  IMEASUREHENT 


LEVELS 


COMPUTATION 

WITH  KNOWN 
DATA 


FORNULATION 

WITH 

UNKNOWNS 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


o 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


o 

X 

o 

X 

o 

X 


o 
o 

X 
X 
X 
X 


o 
o 

X 
X 


EXPERIMENT  RELATED  ITEMS- 


k— SIMULATION  RELATED  ITEMS- 


"^o:  possible 

x:  impossible  or  almost  Impossible  In  a  fire  experiment 
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The  level  1  processes  can  be  controled  by  some  way.  Improvements 
in  experiment  techniques  have  significantly  expanded  the  range 
o£  measurement, whilst  the  appearance  of  £DPS  has  enabled  us  to 
expand  the  effective  extent  of  the  computational  approach.  Thus« 
the  level  1*^3  processes  are  already  in  our  hands .  The  level  4 
processes  will  also  fall  into  our  hands  by  physically  "justi- 
fied" ways.  The  other  level  processes  are  now  out  of  our  hands 
and  may  not  be  easily  measured  directly  or  are  not  formulated 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  ;hy steal  structure. 

A  systematic  approach  as  Fig. 5  would  enable  us  to  obtain 
rough  estimates  for  the  level  5  and  level  6  processes ; the  tem- 
porary estimation  of  parameters  for  level  5  processes  and  the 
regressive  formulation  for  level  6  processes, although  this  app- 
roach may  sometimes  be  lacking  in  the  backing  of  physical  mean- 
ings. Some  heigher  level  processes  that  are  basically  formulated 
like  fluid  mechanics  may  be  simulated  by  the  partial  application 
of  PDF  type  modeling.  Thus, the  heigher  level  processes  will  be 
classified  again  as  Tab. 5.  To  adopt  the  systematic  approach  as 
Fig. 5, one  should  arrange  experiment  conditions  so  that  only  one 
process  to  be  studied  could  be  involved.  But, fire  involves  so 


Tab. 5  APPROACHES  TO  ANALYZE  THE  HEIGHER  LEVEL  PROCESSES 


INTIMACY 
LEVELS 

2%4 

5^7 

BASIC 

FORMIUTION 

o  . 

o 

X 

CLOSED 
EXPERIMENT 

X 

o 

o 

X 

POSSIBLE 
APPROACHES 

TRADITIO- 
NAL WAYS 

PARTIAL  DIFFEREN- 
CIAL FIELD  TYPE 
ANALYSIS 

X 

X 

PARAMETERIZATION 
OF  PHYSICAL  ST- 
RUCTURE 
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Tab. 6  INTIMACY  LEVELS  OF  FIRE-RELATED  PROCESSES 


iLraoiation  heat  transfer 
^c0f4v£ctiv£  &  conductive  heat  transfer 


Tab. 7     POSSIBILITY  OF  PRIMITIVE  CONTROLS  6  ESTIMATIONS  ON  HEIOHER  LEVEL  PROCESSES 
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ROLES  OF  20MES 


1)  FIRE  ELEMENT 


2)  FLAMED  HOT  SPOT 

3)  RADIATED  HOT  SPOT 

4)  SURROUNDING  OBJECT 

5)  HOT  LAYER 

6)  LOWER  COLD  LAYER 

7)  PLUME 


FUEL  VOLATILIZATION 
FUE  VOLATILIZATION 


8)  EXTERIOR 


REMARKS 

[T]  HEAT  PLATE, 

LJ  FIXED  HEAT  SOURCE 

|T|  CLEAN  HEAT  SOURCE. 

LJ.  OLM-ZUEL  .  

•  Ic2,lc5 


CONTROLABLE  fUEL 

CONTROL  OR  CALCULATION 
OF  CONDUCTION 
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many  heigher  level  processes  for  such  approaches  as  shown  in 
Tab. 6  that  we  must  make  simplifications  on  experiment  conditions 
or  perforin  paiL:i.al  expor imeiiLs  simulating  iimited  features  of 
real  fires  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  heigher  level  pro- 
cesses and  realize  a  "closed"  experiment  for  the  process  to  be 
studied.  The  symbol  *  in  Tab. 6  denotes  that  one  can  produce  the 
experiment  conditions  or  environments  where  the  processes  with  * 
do  not  have  important  roles  or  can  be  estimated  indirectly  under 
some  practical  assumptions  as  shown  in  Tab. 7.  Though  a  "closed*' 
experiment  is  essential  to  a  quantitative  experiment, what  fea- 
tures are  conserved  and  what  are  sacrificed  should  be  always 
discussed  upon  the  comparison  of  the  diagram  representing  the 
real  fire  like  Fig. 4  and  the  one  for  the  experiment  conditions. 
Jn  case  that  a  systematic  approach  is  adopted, the  sensitivity 
of  the  estimated  result  should  always  be  discussed, because  the 
result  may  not  be  more  than  a  practical  estimate. 

For  a  level  6  process, we  can  obtain  at  best  input/output 
relationships  under  some  specific  conditions, though  the  combus- 
tion processes  of  the  most  of  combustible  objects  usually  sett- 
led in  rooms  are  classified,  in  this  type.  For  such  a  process, 
regressive  expression  of  the  output  by  the  input  to  it  is  inevi- 
table, but  even  in  this  case, an  accurate  measurement  is  essential 
to  a  reliable  formulation  of  the  output/input  relationship  for 
this  level  process.   This  procedure  is  sometimes  difficult  to  do, 
but  the  estimation  of  this  relationship  is  at  least  indispensa- 
ble to  locate  the  process  clearly  in  the  whole  system  of  fire 
phenomena.  For  example, to  study  such  processes  as  fuel  volati-. 
lization  of  furnitures , we  should  at  least  measure  the  mass  loss 
rate  of  the  object  under  studies  and  estimate  the  thermal  en- 
vironment that  heats  the  burning  object  in  terms  of  heating 
rate.  In  such  a  case, a  partial  application  of  simulation  tech- 
niques based  on  the  mathematical  modeling  would  be  effective. 
If  the  general  features  of  the  simulation  results  agree  well 
with  the  results  of  the  experiment  including  such  a  nondescript. 
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we  may  expect  that  the  conditions  of  the  environment  that  heats 
the  nondescript  might  be  clarified. 

On  the  other  hand, the  estimation  of  parameters  is  the  cent- 
ral problems  on  the  level  5  processes, and  this  can  be  formally 
performed  by  a  systematic  approach, provided  that  the  experiment 
is  "closed"  for  the  process  under  studies.  It  may  be  lacking  in 
the  backing  of  physical  structure, but  there  is  no  other  authen- 
tic way  to  grasp  a  rough  range  of  it*  However, one  should  note 
that  a  "closed"  experiment  is  not  always  realized.  One  can  not 
obtain  even  a  rough  estimate  for  such  a  case.  An  innovation  in 
experiment  techniques  or  partial  differential  field  modeling  is 
indispensable  to  formulate  a  process  that  can  never  be  grasped 
even  by  a  systematic  way. 

The  level  7  processes  are  now  far  from  our  practical  or 
macroscopic  understanding.  As  they  have  complicated  structures 
and  intense  distributions, there  would  be  a  limit  in  macroscopic 
approaches  like  macroscopic  experiments  or  systematic  ways. 
Though  some  of  them  may  be  grasped  by  partial  differential  field 
type  modeling  or  experiments  as  shown  in  Tab. 5, our  understanding 
on  those  processes  will  be  still  in  a  qualitative  impression  for 
som^  time. 
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III'Z.  Diagram  £or  Evaluation  of  Fire  Progress 

For  architectural  fire  provisions, it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  grasp  the  role  of  room  components  or  objects 
settled  in  compartment  during  a  fire  progress.  However, the 
sorts, conditions  and  arrangements  of  these  objects  are  gene- 
rally so  various  that  the  application  of  a  prediction  method 
to  a  prototyped  condition  itself  is  not  enough  for  the  fire 
provision  of  respective  compartment.  Of  course, to  predict  the 
fire  progress  for  many  cases  to  be  supposed  for  the  building 
under  the  planning  of  an  architect  must  be  a  fairly  expensive 
and  hard  task, and  a  "scenario"  method  like  Fig.l  has  a  weak- 
ness in  this  point.  The  way  that  is  expected  for  such  a  purpose 
is  one  that  permits  us  to  understand  intuitively  the  overall 
patterns  of  fire  progress  and  to  grasp  the  main  points  for  the 
fire  provisions, even  if  the  precision  of  physical  description 
may  be  sacrificed  to  some  extent  compared  with  mathematical 
fire  modeling^  Here, we  propose  the  concept  of  "Ignition  Graph" 
as  an  example  of  the  refinement  of  "scenario" , but  whose  details 

are  almost:  rest  for  future  studies. 

We  symbolise  that  an  object  "B"  would  be  ignited  by  the 
combustion  of  the  object  "A"  by  g>-Kg)  ,and  if  ©-^©  ^and 

(S)  are  both  satisfied, we  symbolize  it  by  @f-K§)  •  To  grasp 
clearly  the  position  of  an  object  in  a  fire  progress, some 
rational  rules  and  definitions  are  adopted. 


*6enerally,a  danger->side  hypothesis  is  adopted  to  a  safety 

planning  of  a  system  with  unknown  or  uncertain  parts.  So  it 
is  assumed  here  that  an  object  would  burn  if  an  ignition 
occurs  on  it. 


(Em®  '  (a|) 
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2}  Territory  of  Object 

If   (A)-^(b)    is  satisf  i  ed  ,  but  (A)t — (g)   is  not  satisfied, B 
will  be  regarded  to  be  dependent  to  A.  Thus, the  territory 
o£  A  is  defined  as 

<SH(D  s 

3}  Combustion  of  Two  Objects 

That  A  and  B  burn  at  the  same  time  is  symbolized  in  the 
same  way  as  1 ) . 

4)  Growth  of  Group 

Even  when  neither  ©— ^©  nor  (§)— ^  are  satisfied. 
Cab)—)©  may  be  satisfied.  Thus, when  those  three  relation- 
ships, @<-)@  and  ©— ><A)  or  ©— ^@  are  satisf ied, the 

group  AB  grows  to  ABC  as 


It  indicates  that  if  one  of  A,B  and  C  is  ignited  stably, 
all  of  them  would  burp  some  time. 

5)  Expansion  of  Territory 

If  ®~-?(b)  and  (ab)— ^  ,  the  territory  of  A  becomes 


By  continuing  these  procedures  for  all  combustibles  in  a 
compartment , one  can  grasp  what  object  will  liave  an  important 
role  during  a  fire.  While  the  ignition  conditions  are  importdnt 
in  this  method, the  estimation  of  them  for  the  objects  usually 
settled  in  rooms  is  left  for  future  works. 

Fig. 6  shows  the  result  of  an  example  of  the  application  of 
this  approach  under  the  arbitorarily  determined  conditions  of 
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ignition.  Fig. 6(c)  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  Phase-2  in 
a  fire  progress, and  Fig. 6(d),  (e)   correspond  to  Phase-3.  The 
result  shows  that  an  stable  ignition  on  only  one  of  F,G,H,K,L, 
H,Q,R,S,T,U, V,W,X,Y  and  Z  may  cause  a  full  room  involvement  of 
fire, whilst  an  ignition  on  the  other  objects  will  lead  to  a  par- 
tial develoiHnent  of  fire. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 


After  the  discussions  in  the  former  parts  of  this  paper » 
the  matheniatical  fire  modeling  involves  so  many  "bugs"  that  the 
practical  computer  prediction  of  the  whole  history  of  a  fire 
might  become  realized  in  a  far  future.  But, this  does  not  mean 
the  incompetenty  of  the  fire  modeling  or  the  systematic  approach 
to  fire  phenomena.  We  should  recognize  where  the  problem  lie. 

Thuugh  there  may  be  some  overlooks  in  our  recognition  on 

the  state  of  the  arts  of  fire  modeling  arranged  in  Tab. 2  7, it 

would  be  roughly  summarized  as  folJ.ows.  A  numerical  prediction 

of  the  state  of  the  environment  generated  by  combustion  does  not 

2   8  10 

seem  to  be  so  difficult  with  known  subprograms  '  '      and  those 
that  are  almost  in  our  hands  in  the  sense  mentioned  in  CH. 111-1, 
whereas  the  experiments  on  it  will  be  perhaps  considerably  ex- 
pensive and  require  many  hands.  In  contrast  with  this, an  experi- 
ment on  the  combustion  of  combustible  contents  or  lining  materi- 
als under  some  heating  conditions  is  not  so  difficult  with  the 
present  technical  level  in  the  face  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
physical  formulation  for  it.  A  regressive  formulation  for  the 
combustion  related  processes  will  differ  with  the  sorts  of  fur- 
nitures or  lining  materials , but  this  circumstance  would  be  al- 
most same  in  a  physical  formulation  for  then. 

Perhaps, we  must  accept  such  a  dissolution  for  some  time 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Such  a  hybrid  approach  may  be  inevi- 
table to  understand  complicated  phenomena  or  systems  like  fire, 
to  be  sure, but  "bridges"  that  connect  the  respective  elementary 
approaches  are  indispensable  to  converge  the  frame  to  understand 

the  whole  system.  After  the  results  of  current  CV  type  mathema- 

2  8 

tical  models  '    , the  bridge  from  "combustion"  to  "environment" 
has  been  constructed  to  some  extent, but  even  a  desiqn  is  not 
performed  yet  for  the  one   from  "environment"   to  "combustion".  As 
discussed  in  CH.III-l,it  seems  to  be  a  merit  of  .simulation  app- 
roach that  the  result  of  a  numerical  simulation  will  contribute 
us  a  prospect  to  such  a  bridge  and  the  recognition  on  the  gap 
between  a  real  fire  and  the  state  of  our  understanding  of  fire. 
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SUMMARY 


This  paper  describes  the  theory  and  some  results  of  sample 
computer  simulations  on  a  model  which  is  devised  in  order  to 
predict  the  behavior  of  the  hot  gas  generated. by  a  fire  source 
combustion  when  a  fire  bereaks  out  in  a  small  scale  building. 

This  model  is  to  compute  the  teiq>eratures  and  depths  of  the 
hot  gas  layers  ih  arbitrary  rooms  in  a  fire  starting  building 
on  the  basis  of  fundamental  assumption  that  the  hot  gas  layers 
are  formed  and  kept  near  the  ceilings  in  any  rooms  into  which 
the  hot  gas  flows  in. 

The  author  hopes  that  this  model  can  be  used  to  investigate 
the. role  that  the  hot  gas  plays  on  the  fire  spread  from  one 
room  to  another  in  small  scale  buildings  such  as  Japanese 
dwelling  houses*    The  application  of  the  model  to  one  or  two 
floor  buildings  seems  comparatively  well. 

1.  I18TB0DPCTI0K 

It  is  the  inevitable  way  of  a  fire  spread  that  it  follows  the 
spread  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  ccnnbustion  of  the  fire  itself , 
and  it  is  all  the  same  as  to  building  fires.    Therefore,  to 
investigate  a  fire  spread  in  a  building.    We  must  begin  it  with 
the  im'estigation  of  the  spread  of  the  heat. 

As  a  mechanism  of  spread  of  combustion  heat,  heat  transport  by 
hot  gas  generated  by  fire  source  combustion  must  be  as  important 
as  thermal  radiation,  eapecially,  in  the  case  of  room-to-room 
fire  spread,  the  foxmer  La  expected  to  play  an  extremely  impor- 
tant part.    A  fire  spread  in  a  building  such  as  a  dwelling 
house  is  usually  treated  in  many  fire  protective  activities, 
at  least  in  Japan,  regarding  that  the  fire  progresses  in  a 
typical  order  such  as  ignition  --  initial  spread  in  a  fire  roon 
—  flashover  --  fully  developed  stage  of  a  roon  fire  —  a  fire 
spread  to  another  room. 
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I  However »  for  the  buildins  that  room  compartmentation  is  not 

'  firm  such  as  Japanese  usual  dwelling  houses,  the  risk  of  fire 

j  spread  by  hot  gas  flow  through  internal  openings  is  expected 

so  serious  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  free  from  the  worry  that 
only  a  burning  of  a  large  size  furniture  such  as  a  bed,  sofa 
and  cabinet  in  the  fire  room  might  bring  fire  spread  to  other 
rooms. 

On .the  other  hand,  there  are  not  many  studies  on  such  a  roaof 
to-room  fire  spread  by  hot  gas  flow  through  internal  openings 
as  yet.    In  the  following  we  briefly  nenticm  some  concerning 
works s    Quintiere  .introduced  an  idea  of  hot  gas  layer  and 
presented  a  stationary  state  model  on  it  for    a    single  compart- 
ment tl) ,  the  author  presented  a  time  dependent  model  also  for 
hot  gas  layer  in  a  single  compartment  (2] ,  and  Wakamatsu  has 
been  «igaged  in  the  calculation  of  Smoke  Flow  in  Buildings  [3] . 
The  author  proposes  the  present  model  on  the  basis  of  these 
wovks. 

2.  THEORY 

2.1    General  Description  of  the  wodel 

Let's  consider  the  case  that  a  fire  source  appears  on  the  floor 
of  a  room  in  a  building  and  continues  to  generate  heat  as  shown 
in  fig.  .1.    Above  the  fire  source,  a  fire  plume  is  formed  and 
hot  gas  warmed  and  rendered  buoyancy  by  the  fire  source  combus- 
tion rises       through  the  plume  entraining  surrounding  air. 
The  hot  gas  which  rise  up  through  the  plume  is  accumulated  under 
the  celling  of  the  room  and  forms  a  hot  gas  layer  which  is  also 
a  smoke  layer  involving  a  large  amount  of  smoke  particles. 

If  the  condition  allows  the  burning  of  the  fire  source  is  main- 
tained, the  hot  gas  layer  gains  its  depth  and  sooner  or  later 
begins  to  flow  out  into  the  next  rooms  and  there,  forms  hot  gas 
layers  again.     On  the  other  hand,  air  at  room  temperature  flows 
into  the  fire  room  from  the  next  rooms  and  is  entrained  into 
the  fire  plume  to  be  hot  gas  and  again  mix  into  the  hot  gas 
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layer  of  the  fire  room. 


The  heat  transported  to  each  room  is  transferred  to  the  ceiling, 
floor,  walls  and  live  combustible  in  the  room  and  raise  their 
temperature/  and  put  them  in  danger  of  ignition  when  they  are 
made  of  combustible  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hot  gas 
layer  gradually  drops  its  temperature  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  fire  room  by  transferring  heat  to  surroundings,  so  the 
farther  a  room  is  from  the  fire  room,  the  smaller  the  danger  of 
the  direct  fire  spread  from  the  fire  ro«n  becomes. 

2.2    Assumption  for  the  Model  Formulation 

For  the  convenience  of  formulating  the  model  described  above, 
we  adopt  several  assumptions  as  follows: 

(i)  the  combustion  at  the  f-ire  source  is  completed  on  its 
surface,  therefore  the  plume  does  not  involve  any  combustion; 

(ii)  The  thermal  radiation  heat  loss  from  the  fire  plume  is 
neglected,  therefore  all  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
on  a  fire  source  surface  is  given  to  the  hot  has  layer  through 
the  fire  plume ; 

(iii)  a  hot  gas  layer  at  uppc?"  part  of  a  room  and  an  air  layer 

at  lcv,'er  part  of  a  roon  are  separated  by  a  definite  discontinuity 
surface  and  never  mix  each  other  except  througr.  the  fire  piume; 

(iv)  temperature  of  a  hot  gas  layer  in  any  room  is  uniform 
everyidtiere  in  the  layer  for  it  is  fully  disturbed; 

(v)  any  hot  gas  layer  is  completely  opaque  for  the  smoke  involved, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  complete  medium  for  thermal  radiation  and 
absorption; 

(vi)  any  air  layer  at  lower  part  of  a  room  is  perfectly  perspec- 
tive, and  therefore  absorbs  no  thermal  radiation; 

(vii)  convective  heat  transfer  from  a  heated  floor  and  wall  to 
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an  air  layer  in  any  room  is  neglected; 

(viil)  hot  gas  flowing  through  an  opening  flows  Into  a  hot  gas 
layer  and  air  flows  into  an  air  layer  respectively,  and  there- 
fore the  two  layer  is  not  mixed  each  other  by  the  flows  at 
openings . 

(ix)   the  heat  evolution  of  the  heat  source  is  independent  of 
the  flow  rates  of  air  into  the  fire  room  and  the  thermal,  condi- 
tion of  the  fire  room. 

Assumptions  (i)  and  (ii)  are  to  some  extent  apart  from  an  actual 
fire,  because  a  fire  plume  due  to  burning  of  furniture  or  oil 
usually  involves  a  lot  of  flames  and  flares  brilliantly.  These 

assumptions  are  to  apply  a  Yokoi ' s  Work  to  the  fire  plume  and 

they  are  mere  or  less  unavoidable  treatments  for  we  have  few 
theory  conveniently  available  when  a  fire  plume  involves  com- 
bustion.    As  a  result  of  these  assumptions,    the  fire  plume  model 
introduced  here  becomes  a  thermal  plume  rather  than  a  fire  plumo. 
Addinc  this,   assumption    (ii>   brings  about  the  overestiraation  of 
the  heat  given  to  r.he  hot  gas  layer  by  the  heat  source,  however 
the  error  due  to  the  assumption  may  be  partially  compensated 
for  several  reasons  as  follows:     the  first  reason  is  that  the 
part  of  the  plume  exposed  to  the  air  layer  becomes  smaller  accord- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  hot  gas  layer  in  the  fire  room;  the 
second  reason  is  that  about  a  half  of  the  heat  emitted  by  an 
actual  fire  plume  is  expected  to  be  emitted  to  the  hot  gas 
layer;  and  the  other  reason  is  the  heat  emitted  directly  to  the 
floor  or  walls  fro::;  the  pliur.--    is  expected  to  reduce  the  heat  loss 
from  the  hot  has  layer  oy  raxsxng  the  surface  temperature  of  the 
internal  wall  slabs. 

Assumptions  (ill)  and  (iv)  have  been  supported  by  some  papers 
[1] ,   [4] ,  and  these  might  be  valid  so  far  as  the  heat  input  by 
the  fire  source  is  sufficiently  large  compared  with  the  building 
size  and  therefore  the  twnperature  of  hot  layers  are  kept  high 
enough. 
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Assumption   (•}   is  not  necessarily  essential  but  only  for  simpli- 
fication of  the  heat  transfer  computation.     If  we  do  not  assujne 
hot  layers  black,  we  must  estimate  smoke  density  Of  the  layers 
which  might  depencS  on  kinds  of  heat  sources,  burning  condition 
of  them  and  etc.,  so  cannot  be  determined  without  a  lot  of 
difficulties.     This  assmuption  might  be  almost  valid  in  actual 
fires  because  they  usually  produce  a  large  amount  of  smoke. 

Assumptions  (vi)  and  (vii)  make  the  energy  conservation  equations 
for  air  layers  useless,  because  the  temperatures  are  kept  constant 
at  anytime.    The  absorption  of  emission  by  air  layers  may  be 
negligible  but  the  convective  heat  transfer  from  floors  and  walls 
might  not  be  so  if  their  temperatures  becomes  very  high.  The 
validity  of  assumption  (vii)  should  be  examined  by  some  future 
experiments . 

Assmuption   (viii)    is  in  the  ex tens  ion  of  assumption    : i  i  i )  and 
plays  a  main  role  to  sustain  the  model  together  with  assumption 
(iii) . 

Assmuption    (ix)   "ight  be  unavcadai^ie  in  -ihis  model,   because  ?;t 
present  state,   our  knowledge  on  fire  plumes   that  involve  comlaus- 
ticn  IS  not  so  rich  that  we  can  not  calculate  various  values 
quantitatively  on  such  plumes. 

2.3  Formulation 

2.3.1     BASIC  GOVERNING  EQUATIONS 

Considering  about  phenomena  in  any  room  in  a  building,  including 
the  fire  room,  we  can  obtain  several  useful  relationships  as 
follows  (refer  to  Fig.  1). 
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1)    Mass  Conservation  o£  Hot  Gas  Layer 


Into  the  hot  qas   layer   in  an  arbitrary  roorn     i    m   the  building 
that  a   fire  occurs,   hot  gas  is  being  supplied  at  the;  rate  of 
y^/^^    per  unit  time,   though  M^^i  ^  0  except  the  fire  room.  The 
hot  gas  layer  is  exchanging  hot  gas  with  the  hot  gas  layer  in 
an  arbitrary  room     j  which  is  connected  with  room  i  through 
some  openings.     Let's  regard  the  symbol  denotes  to  sun  up 

the  hot  gas  flov;s  for  all  the  openings  between  room   i-     and  : 
and  the  syiribol  5^  j.    denotes  to  sum.  up  the  flov.'s   ior  all   the  rooms 
connected  with  room,     i   ,  so  the  mass  conservation  of  the  hot 
has  layer  in  room    i  is  described  as  follows: 

where  n    is  the  total  numbef  of  rooms  in  the  building,  SS  and 
SA  are  both  mass  rates  of  hot  gas  flow  which  will  be  defined 
later  in  section  2.3.5,  and  subscripts    ij  and    ji  denote  that 
gas  flows  fr<»n  i    to    j  and    j  to  i  respectively. 

2)  '-lass  Cnnser^-:- lion  or  Air  Layer 

In  an  arbitrary  room  i  ,  the  air  layer  supplies  air  to  the 
fire  plume  at  the  rate  of  ^^d  exchanges  air  with  next  rooms 

through  openings.    So  neglecting  the  volume  of  the  fire  plume » 
the  mass  conservation  of  the  air  layer  becomes  as  follows; 

where  AS  and  AA  are  the  mass  rates  of  air  flows  through  openings 
which  will  be  defined  later  too* 

3)  Energy  Conservation  of  Hot  Gas  Layer 

The  hot  gas  layer  in  an  arbitrary  room  i    receives  heat  from 
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the  fire  source  through  the  fire  piuir.e,  transfers  heat  to  the 
internal  rails  by  radiation  and  exchanges  heat  with  the  hot  layers 
of    the   next   rooms   by   the   hot   gas    flow   through  openings.  Because 
the  radiative  heat  loss  from  the  plume  is  neglected,    the  heat 
that  the  hot  gas  layer  receives  from  the  lire  source  is  completely 
equal  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  fire  source.     As  to  the  heat 
transferred  to  the  internal  walls,  we  take  only  about  the  radia- 
tive heat  transfer  into  consideration  neglectiny  convective  heat 
transfer.     Regarding  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  hot  gas  is 
constant  for  any  temperature,  energy  conservation        the  hot  gas 
layer  is  described  as  follows: 


where  Q^,^    and  Gr,i  are  the  heat  produced  by  the  fire  source 
and  the  radiative  heat  transferred  to  the  internal  walls  of 
the  room  respectively. 

4)     State  of  Gas 

strictly  speaking,  state  of  gas  depends  on  its  comportnenta  and 
pressure  as  well  as  temperature.    However  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  strict  treatment  is  not  significant  in  this  model*  so  we 
adopt  the  following  equation  as  the  equation  of  state. 


( L  =  \,r\  ) 


(3) 


(4) 
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5)     Identical  Equations 


The  following  two  are  definite  identical  equations: 

where  Zj^^  ,  z^^  and  Hg^i  are  the  depth  of  the  hot  layer,  the  d^ufch 
of  the  airla^  and  the  height  of  ceiling  of  the  room  i  respectively. 
(As  to  llp^i  t  Mg^'  and  f^.^^i    ,  see  Fig.  1) 

Though  the  Eqs.  (1)  -  (6)  are  regarded  the  most  fundamental 
equations  to  govern  the  behaviors  of  hot  gas  layers  in  a  building, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  involve  some  terms  that  need  further' 
modelling. 

2.3.2.    FIRE  PLUME 

Because  we  have  assumed  that  combustion  is  completed  on  the 
surface  of  the  fire  source  and  is  not  involved  in  the  fire  plume, 
the  "fire  plume"  we  call  here  is  rather  a  thermal  plume  than  a 
fire  plume.     Admitting  the  above  sophistication  for  the  fire 
plume,  it  is  still  difficult  to  deal  with  when  its  area  is  large. 
Therefore  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  we  assume  a  virtual  point  heat 
source  at  Z    «  1.5 /a^       below  the  fire  source  of  area  . 

As  regards   the  thermal  plume  abovs  pi  pr^i-r.*-  '-.eat  source,  the  wellknown 
works  has  been  done  by  Yih  and  Yokoi.     Yih  obtained  an  empirical 
expression  for  temperature  profile  along  the  axis  of  the  plume 
[5].     This  is  as  follows: 


(7) 


:     acceleration  due  to  gravity  (m/sec2) 
:     temperature  of  surrounding  air  CK) 
:    density  of  surrounding  air  (kg/m^) 
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specific  heat  of  surrounding  air   (kcal/kg  °K) 

heat  evaluation  of  the  heat  source  (kcal/sec) 

temperature  difference  between  plume  axis  and 
surrounding  air  ("K) 

height  from  the  point  heat  source  (m) 


And  Yokoi«  as  to  the  same  problem,  obtained  theoretically  the 
following  expression  [6]  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  Eq.   (7) , 

gr  -  0.^321  c    -pl^j  Z 

Where  c  is  said  as  a  parameter  to  express  turbulent  intensity 

and  is  determined- by  experiments.    If  we  specify  this  as  c^^^  s  o.: 

as  Yokoi  did,  it  follows  that  0.4321C~®'^^  %  9.2,  therefore 

coefficients  of  Bqs. (7)  and  (8)  becomes  nearly  equal. 

However  according  to  the  Yokoi 's  theory,         in    Eq.  (8)  is 
average  density  of  plume  gas.    The  reason  why  in  the  almost  equal 
two  expressions/  one  uses  surrounding  air  density  and  the  other 
uses  average  density  of  plume  gas,  may  be  that  the  two  equations 
are  available  only  within  the  limit  that  the  tmnperature  of  a 
plume  does  not  extraordinary  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air. 


We  use,  however,  5q. (8)  for  any  density  of  plume  gas  stretching 
the  meaning  for  the  convenience  of  application.    Yokoi,  starting 
from  the  same  theory  as  above,  also  obtained  the  following 
expression  for  flow  rate  of  plume  gas  [7] . 

If  we  try  to  apply  Eq. (9)  to  this  model,  the  average  gas  density 
in  Eq.(9)  must  be  determined.    If  we  can  introduce  the  average 
ten^rature  of  the  plume         ,       becomes  as  follows: 

^  ft. 
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On  the  other  hand,  considering  further  as  6,*«»i5 
where        and    vn    are  defined  as       Ad^'^  0^-"  O9 
m  IS  aQ^/lBo  respectively,  then. 


(10} 


Substituting  Eq. (10)  into  £g. (8)  yields 


Therefore  Eq.{8')  involves    aG/0o   in  both  sides.     Although  we 
can  obtain  a  cubic  equation  for  i^Q/Oo    by  multiplying  each 
sic^p  tv.'ire  itself,  for  the  convenience  sake  we  had  better  adopt 
the  approximation  as  follows: 


(lly 

Substitutive  Eq. (11)    into  Eq . (12)    yields  a  quadratic  equation 
for     ^G/^ Qo      '        "®         solve  it  as 


(12) 


where,  =  t/2m 

Accor         ly  the  rate  of  gas   flow  rising  through  a  therrr.al  plur.e 
at  any  height    2    can  be  estimated  as  follows,  using  £qs. .9;  and 

(13) 
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Then    I^p:,   and  in  Fig.  1  become  as 

respectively. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  above  deling  with  a  fire  plume 
is. very  sophisticated  one,  because  in  actual  fires,  though 
mass  is  given  to  fire  plume  together  with  heat,    Mp^<^  that  is 
calculated  from  heat  evolution  of  a  fire  source  alone  does  not 
meet  the  actual  mass  input. 

2.3.3    RADIATIVE  HEAT  TRANSFER  FROM  HOT  GAS  LAYER 

The  hot  gas  layers  near  ceilings  transfer  heat  to  ceilings, 
floors,  walls  and  furniture  etc.  in  the  rooms  and  raise  their 
temperature.    The  final  aim  of  the  model  is  to  predict  the  risk 
of  their  ignition  by  estimating  the  heat  transfer  rates  and 
their  temperature  rise.    When  we  are  going  to  deal  with  ignition 
problems,  we  would  have  to  deal  heat  transfer  to  target  objects 
exactly  enough,  however,  as  in  this  case    when  we  are  at  first 
going  to  estimate  the  temperature  and  depth  of  the  hot  layers 
over  the  building,  strict  treatments  on  heat  transfer  are  almost 
impossible.    Therefore  it  might  be  practically  useful  to  consider 
such  strict  treatments  independently  with  the  energy  conaacvii-bion 
of  the  hot  layers,  after  the  temperatures  and  the  depths  of  the 
hot  layers  are  obtained  by  use  of  approximation  on  heat  transfer. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  heat  transfer  for  each  room  we  introduce 
the  following  assumptions: 

(i)  convective  heat  transfer  is  negligible; 
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(II)  heat  emitted  to  other  rooms  from  the  hot  layer  In  a  room 
through  openings  Is  negligible; 

(III)  the  temperature  of  the  part  of  the  wall  soaked  In  the 
hot  layer  in  a  room  Is  equal  to  the  ceiling  temperature  of  the 
room  and  the  temperature  of  the  other  part  of  the  wall  which  is 
exposed  to  air  layer  is  equal  to  the  floor  temperature  of  the 
room; 

(iv)     the  ceilings,  floors  and  walls  of  a  building  completely 
absorb  emission. 

The  main  reason  that  we  make  assumption   (i)    is  we  have  few  good 
means  to  calculate  the  convective  heat  transfer  as  to  hot 
layers,  however  this  might  be  approximately  justified  because 
while  a  hot  layer  temperature  is  low,  radiative  and  convective 
heat  transfers  are  both  negligible  and  when  the  temperature 
becomes  high  radiative  heat  transfer  becomes  dominant. 

The  heat  transfer  from  a  hot  layer  to  a  wall  is  related  to  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  wall  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  layer ,  therefore  we  have  to  calculate  the  wall  temperature 
in  order  to  obtain  the  heat  transfer.    Although  we  can  regard 
that  a  ceiling  is  always  in  a  hot  layer  and  a  floor  is  always 
in  an  air  layer,  on  the  other  hand/  as  to  a  vertical  wall  we 
cannot  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way  because  a  part  of  the  wall 
that  is  out  of  a  hot  layer  is  possibly  soaked  in  it  in  a  while 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  hot  layer.    Because  there  is  a 
difference  in  heat  transfer  rate  between  in  euid  out  of  a  hot 
layer r  a  wall  must  have  vertical  temperature  gradient  according 
to  its  history.    However,  to  take  such  a  fact  into  consideration 
is  obviously  very  troublesome «  therefore  we  intend  to  avoid  the 
trouble  by  assumption  (ill) . 

The  possible  error  derived  from  assun^tion  (iv)  is  expected 
sufficiently  small  because  absorptivities  of  usual  building 
materials  and  furniture  are  mostly  larger  than  0.8,  and  additionally 
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in  actual  fires  adhesion  of  smoke  particles  to  them  increases 
their  absorptivities. 


By  the  aid  of  these  assvnnptionsr  we  can  estimate  the  radiative 
heat  transfer  as  follows: 

1)     Heat  Transfer  to  Ceiling 

A  ceiling  we  call  here  includes  the  part  of  walls  that  is 
soaked  in  a  hot  layer.     A  ceiling  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
completely  opaque  hot  gas  layer.,  therefore  heat  flux  to  a 
ceiling  (kcal/in^ 'sec)  is 

<s  (6'-  6^)  a«> 

where       6^^,$  ^^'^  surface  temperature  of  the  ceiling  (°K). 

And  the  total  heat  transfer'  rate  to  the  ceiling  is 


(17) 


\v<here       «  2  x  (Br  +  D^^)  Zg     Ar     is  the  total  area  of  the 
ceiling  and  the  part  of  the  wall  in  the  hot  layer. 

2)    Heat  Transfer  to  Floor 

A  Floor  here  also  includes  the  part  of  walls  below  a  hot  layer. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  system  composed  of  a  bottom  of  a  hot 
layer  and  a  floor  is  closed,  therefore  as  regeirds  their  configu- 
lation  factors f  the  following  relationships  are  generally  satis- 
fied: 

fVs      ^sw   ~     ^  (18) 
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where        A._.  =  2  x   (Bj^  +  ^p^       ^  ■'^R  totsl  area  of  a 

floor  and   the  part   of  v/a lis  below  a  hot   layer,   and  Ag    is  the  area 
of  the  bottom  of  the  hot  layer  and  is  equal  to  the  room  area, 
that  is  Ag  =  Ajj  , 

Paying  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of  a  hot  layer  is 
flat,  we  can  specify    p^^  as  follows: 

Making  use  of  this  and  Eqs.  (18)  -  (20) ,  we  can  obtain  all  the 
conf igulation  factors  as 

^rw  =   <   ,  /Wj  '  ,    Fww^  I'  As/Aw 

Accordingly,   the  total  heat  transfer  rate  to  the  floor  becomes 
as  follows: 

Qj»  =  I ce,'-  d^*,} Ash.  =  i  (e/-  ej) a, 

where    t'w.s    is  the  surface  temperature  of  the  floor.  Besides 

/I 


the  heat  flux  per  unit  area       ^  becomes. 


=  js«  =  tf  ^  fl*_  b1  )  A  ^^^^ 


According  to  the  above  consideration,  the  total  radiation  heat 
transfer  rate  from  a  hot  layer,  that  is    Qy,^  ^"  Ecus.  (3)  is 
as  follows: 


Or.  I    "    Qsc,t'^  Qsw.< 


(23) 


2.3.4  THERMAL  CONDUCTION  WITHIN  SLAB 

As  clearly  shown  in  Eqs. (17)  and  (21),  heat  transfer  rates  to 
ceilings  and  floors  are  related  to  their  surface  temperatures, 
however  because  the  temperatures  varies  successively  due  to  che 
incident  heat  flux,  we  have  to  obtain  the  temperatures  by  solving 
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ar  orj-tior;  of  thermal  conduction  v?ithin  the  internal  slabs 
such  a&  cexlin^s  and  floors. 

Here  we  solve  the  thernal  conduction  equation  in  one  dimension 
along  the  axis  that  is  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  internal 
slabs, for  it  is  evident  from  the  previous  discussions  that  a 
treatment  ir.  more  than  one  dimension  has  no  meaning.  Additionally, 
we  don't  take  the  effects  due  to  variation  of  thermal  properties, 
water  vaporization,   thermal  decomposition  of  the  heated  slabs 
into  consideration  because  our  knowledges  about  the  problems 
are  insufficient  as  yet. 


Accepting  the  simplification  as  above,  the  fundamental  equation 
of  thermal  conduction  and  the  boundary  conditions  are  described 
as  follows: 

fundamental  equation 

vcf  /  ax*  (23) 

boundary  conditions 


(24) 


where 

thermal  conductivity  of  the  slab  (kcal/m.sec.*'K) 

C  s 

specific  heat  of  the  slab  (kcal/kg.*K) 

density  of  the  slab  (kg/m^) 

thickness  of  the  slab  (m) 

net  incident  heat  flux  to  the  slab  surface 

i  f.            .  sec) 

net  heat  loss  flux  from  the  back  of  the  slab 

(kcal/m^.sec) 

In  the  case  when  the  slab  is  a  ceiling,  is  equal  to 

by  Eq. (16)  and  when  the  slab  is  a  floor,   4"     is  equal  to 
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by  Eq. (22) ,  however  rust  be  properly  forrulated  according 

to  the  actual  thermal  condition  of  the  back  of  the  slab,  for 
example,  when  it  is  thermally  insulated,  we  can  do  as  =  0» 

and  when  it  face  to  a  heat  sink  v.'hich  has  a  constant  temperature 
we  might  do  as  «  ^  (  9/-  0^  )  . 

In  us'.ial   cases  that  the  heat  flux  varies  successively  according 
to  time,    It   IS  ir.possible  to  solve  Has.  '23:    and    ^7A]    analytically » 
therefore  '.ve  use  a   finite  difference  methcd   to  solve  then. 
Crank-Nicolson  type  finite  differentiation  of  Eq. (23)  yields: 


M  2\cf/l 


(25) 


where   i    denotes  an  arbitrary  spatial  differntiated  grid  point 
and     j  denotes  an  arbitrary  time  step.    Rewriting  the  above 
equation  yields: 


(26) 


where  y    _      a£  {  ^ 


Eq. (26)  is  the  equation  for  the  temperature  at  a  usual  spatial 
point.     In  order  to  obtain  the  equations  for  the  boundary 
temperatures,  applying  Eq.  (26)  to  the  points  where        i    »»  0  and 
i    «  N,  we  obtain. 


where 
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and, 

(28) 


respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  applying  centered  differentia- 
tion to  the  boundary  conditions  yields 


^  Of^"  9-1.1  c[ 


24X 

Rewriting  these  equations  as^, 

24X 


(30) 


and  substituting  Eqs.(29)  and  (30)  to  eliminate  the  temperatures 
of  the  virtual  grid  points  ^.f  and    Q,,^^  ,  we  obtain 

Where  b,,  =  ^  ^  iKi' f-^J 


AX  a 


(32) 
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By  the  use  of  Bq9.(26),  (31)  and  (32),  the  ten^ratures  at  all 
grid  points  can  be  computed.    Here  we  compute  these  equations 
by  Gauss-Seidel  iteration  method.    Application  of  this  method 
to  Bq. (2B)  yields: 

where    n    denotes  the  number  o£  iteration.     Rewriting  £q. (33} 
yields: 

In  the  same  way,  we  obtain  the  equations  for  boundary  temperatures 
as, 


(35) 


(36) 


respectively . 


Accordingly  we  can  compute  all  the  tenoeratures  at  time  point 

j  +  1  by  successive  substitution  of    9^  (i  =  1,  n)        into  Eqs. (34) 

'  (36)  starting  from  the  temperatures  at  time  point     j  . 


By  the  way,  it  might  be  needless  to  say  that  e«    means  the 
surface  temperature  of  a  ceiling  or  a  floor,  that  is  6c,^  or  <9u,,s  • 
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2.3.5    FLOW  THROUGH  OPENING 


The  fluid  flow  between  a  room  i  and  another  room  j    can  be 
calculated  using  Bernoulli's  theorem  if  the  static  pressure 
difference  between  room  i  and    j  at  arbitrary  height 
been  known,  that  is,  if  fluid  flows  from    i    to  j    through  the 
opening  of  the  width  'Biv  «  the  mass  flow  rate  between  the  heights 
2^  ,  and  tx  ,  is 


=  oiB^J^  n  U        =  ^Kl/WW'^  (37, 


where  0^  is  coefficient  of  discharge  and  is  assumed  here 
approximately  constant  at  any  height. 


(38) 


On  the  other  hand,  Af^(Z)    is  obtained  as  follows: 

0  0 

where        "P-  :  static  pressure  of  room  i  and  j  at  a  standard  level 

'  *  respectively  (  Pa  ) 

fi  Pi  '  fluid  density  of  room  i   and  room  j  respectively 
'  (kg/in3) 

But  ccr.erally  in  the  calculation  of  flow  rate,  we  don't  need 
absolute  pressure  but  need  pressure  difference  between  two  spaces, 
so  we  take  ,  "P,     as  relative  pressures  to  the  static  pressure 

of  outdoor  air  at  some  standard  level  such  as  ground  level. 

When  the  temperatures  of  room  i   and  room  j    are  equal  to  each 
other,  the  static  pressure  difference  at  standard  level  is  kept 
at  any  height,  that  is  always       Af^^CZ)   =         ^  Tj, 
therefore,  in  this  case  is  as  follows: 
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(39) 

The  other  case  in  which  we  are  interested  concerning  with  the 
present  model  is  when  each  f'-  and        are  independent  of   z  out 
fi  ^         '      III  this  case  it  follows  that 


(40, 


therefore  at  the  height  of     t-  (■pi-f^/Cft-fj,)^  , 
becomes  zero,  in  other  words,  the  static  pressures  of  both  rooms 
become  equal  and  no  fluid  flows.    The  plane  at  this  height  is 
wellknown  as  a  neutral  plane.    In  such  a  ease,  flow  rate  calcu- 
lation becomes  easy  by  regarding  the  height  of  the  neutral  plane 
as  the  standard  level,  that  is,  introducing  new  height    Z  as 
follows : 

z'  =  z  -  - 

and  substituting  this  into  Eq.(40)  yield. 

Rewriting  Zf  and  Zz  in  £q.  (37)  as  %'  and  Z^'  respectively  based 
on  the  height  of  the  neutral  plane,    jS^^  becomes. 


C42) 


In  the  following,  it  follows  that  by  the  aid  of  Eqs.O^l  and  '42), 
we  calculated  the  flow  rates  in  the  case  when  hot  layers  exist 
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near  ceilings  of  rooms. 


Before  calculating  the  flow  rates  let's  study  the  static  pres- 
sure profile  in  room  i   .     Although  a  static  pressure  qcnerally 
decreases  according  to  height  z     ,  the  decrease  rate  above  the 
bottom  of  a  hot  layer  is  smaller  than  that  below  it,  because 
density  of  hot  gas  is  smaller  than  that  of  air  at  room  tempera- 
ture.    Accordinqly,  as  shown  in  Fig. 4  the  line  to  express  the 
static  pressure  decrease  bends  at  the  height  of  discontinuity 

.     The  situation  is  almost  the  same  as  to  room     j    ,  but 
the  height  that  the  line  bends  and  the  decrease  ratie  of  static 
pressure  above  the  height  ia^j.  differs  each  other,  because  the 
depth  and  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  layer  of  room  j  is  . 
generally  different  from  those  of  room  i  . 

The  next  thing  we  must  study-  is  the  profile  of  the  pressure 
difference  between  room  i  and     j   :A'P-(2).       Here,  we  assume  for 
a  while  that  the  hot  layer  of  room    ^   is  deeper  than  that  of 
room  j   .     So  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  4,  we  can  see  that  A'f^i'iX  varies 
as  follcv.-s  according  to    z  :     i)  where  ^  <   2ft,  t,  ,   ^'p^^(Z)  is 
ccnsta  . ;      ii)   where    ^      3&     Ksk,^  ,      ^fi.j.C'^)    varies  in  oropor- 
ziQ-    ID      j^o^"  '    ^^"^   ^^^^    where     ^a.].  <  I    '      A'f^^        var  ae s 

in  proportion  to     f^^—f^  •       This  means  that  case  :)   has  no 
neutral  plane  and  therefore  flow  rate  is  calculated  by  Eq. (39) 
and  that  the  cases  ii)  and  iii)  have  different  neutral  planes 
each  other. 

The  height  of  the  neutral  plane  in  case  ii)  :  Xm$        that  in 
case  iii}  :  Xrtss    can  be  obtained  as  follows:    At  first  writing 
down  the  static  pressures  of  room    i  and  roont    j  at  an  arbitrary 
height  2  as. 


(43a) 


n-r^ii^-  sji-u    ( 2  >  ^,1)  ^^^^^ 
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=  < 


and  equating  Eq.  (43b)  and  £q.  (44a)  yield  Xfios 


In  the  same  way,  equating  £q. (43b)  and  Eq. {44b)  yields 

The  profile  of  the  pressure  difference  between  room  i  and  room 
j     possibly  take  various  figures  because  the  hot  layer  densities 

^  .   and  and  the  static  pressures  'f^    and        var^;       <-'  cces- 

Sively  according  to  the  growth  of  fire.     Therefore,   next  let'a 
examine  the  typical  profile  that  the  static  pressure  cilierer.ce 

A'^^/iJ  is  possible  to  take.  At  first,  we  begin  the  study  .■.'ith 
separating  the  cases  into  the  case  when    ff  ^  the  case 

when       Pfi^f^S,^       •  ^®  have  assumed  that  the  hot  layer  in 

room    i   is  deeper  than  that  of  room  1    ,  the  latter  case 
seems  somewhat  unrealistic,  because  it  is  .Tiore  or  less  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the  superior  layer  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  inferior  one.     However,  taking  the  cases  when 
some  change  take  place  in  conditions  of  openings  or  heat  transfer 
and  when  some  trivial  errors  occur  in  numerical  procedure  into 
account,  we  had  better  include  these  cases  in  the  model. 

The  pressure  difference  profile  can  be  classified  typically  a;» 
follows  with  the  aid  of  Xma;    (see  Fig. 5) : 

A)  in  the  case  when  j^^^  /^j^: 
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a)  when  Xnts^l^t,it  the  static  pressure  of  room  j    is  lower 
than  that  of  room  i    at  any  height,  therefore  air  flows 
where  2^  ZajC        ^o*-  9**  flows  where  Z  both  from 
room     1     to  room    j  ; 

b)  when   2(^^<Xha5!^  ia,^  ,  the  static  pressure  of    j      is  iiigher 
than  that  of     i      where     ^  <  XaaS     a**^  1*  reverse  where 

Z  ^  XkaS      '  therefore  air  flows  from    j      to     i  where 
H^Xkas  flows  from    i      to      3  where 

c)  when     7a, j<  Xms   '  static  pressure  of     j      is  higher 
than  that  of       i    where  <  X^ss         '^'""^  reverse 
where       IL  >  Xnss     /  therefore  air  flows  where    2.  ^  2<i.j^  ^^-^ 
gas  flows  where      7.  •  <  Z  <  Xm*     both  from  j  to    t    and  hot 
gas  flows  from  i    to    j    where      %  >  Xm* 

in  the  case  when  f^^^  ' 

a)  when    X^as  '  the  static  pressure  of  room     j  is 
lower  than  that  of     i     where     ^      Xa5S  reverse 
where      Z     Xv\^5     •  therefore  air  flows  where        £  ^a,L  ^rid 
hot  gas  flows  where  •  '^^   2,  <C  ^ss  both  froin     i     to  : 
and  hot  gas  flows  from   j     to     i     where    2  ^  Xr^ss 

b)  when  Z«^<Xiws'^  Zo,^.  the  static  pressure  of  room     j  is 
higher  than  that  of     «  i  .  where    H^Xkss  Z^Xnas  and 
is  reverse  where      X^  <  Z  ^  Xh«s.        '  therefore  air  flows 
where           Z  ^  x\ia$             and  hot  gas  flows  where 

%>^«t%  ^3oth  from    j    to  i  .      and  hot  gas  flows  from    i  to 
j    where  Xnm<  Z  <X„s 


c)   when  2la,^<Xho5      '  ^-"'^  static  pressure  of  room      Z  is 

higher  than  that  of  i     at  any  height,  therefore  air  ^lows 

where  2    ^   ^<\\ ^  **°t  gas  flows  where     \  both 

from  j     to    i  . 
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What  is  shown  above  is  merely  the  flow  which  is  possible  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  profile  of  the  static  pressure  difference 
between  room    i  and      j    .    It  is  clear  that  actual  flows  are 
realized  in  relation  to  opening  conditions  as  well  as  the  static 
pressure  difference  profile,  for  example,  when  a  threshold  of 
an  opening  is  higher  than   '3^t^,^   ,  it  follows  that  there  is  not 
any  flow  of  air.    Accordingly  formulae  for  the  flow  rates  should 
be  obtained,  taking  the  various  cases  of  openings  into  considera- 
tion.   The  results  are  shown  in  Tab.  1.    In  the  Table  1,  hot  gas 
flows  where   "2    Z«g  #  l^ot  gas  flows  where  J^^^K  i  <  Jl[a,y  flows 
where   YM,i^  £  ^  and  air  flows  idtere    '£<X^,is^^^  indicated 

as  SS,  SA,  AS  and  AA  respectively  for  simplicity  of  expression  and 
subscripts    ij    denotes  that  fluid  flows  from  room  i   to  room,  j  . 

In  the  above  discussions,  we  have  assumed  that  the  hot  layer  of 
room     i    is  deeper  than  that.x>f  room    j    ,  however  it  must  be 
needless  to  say  that  the  assumption  is  merely  a  matter  of  notation, 
1£  necessary  we  can  exchange    i    and    j    at  any  time. 

2.4    Computation  Procedure 

2.4.1    COUPLING  EQUATIONS  FOR  HOT  LAYER  TEMPERATURE  AND  DEPTH 

Although  Eqs.(l)    -   (6)   given  in  section  2.3.1  are  regarded  as 
the  fundamental  equations  that  govern  the  phenomena  in  any  room 
including  the  fire  roon,   they  have  not  as  yet  given  the  tempera- 
tures and  depths  of  the  hot  layers  explicitly  which  are  what  we 
want  to  know  directly.     Then,   in  the  following  we  try  to  obtain 
more  convenient  expressions. 

1)   Differential  Equations  for  the  Temperature  of  Hot  Layer 

Expanding  the  left-hand  side  of  the  energy  conservation 
equation  of  hot  layers  Eq. (3)  as. 
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(47) 

and  substituting  the  mass  conservation  equation  Eq.(l)   to  the 
first  term  of  it  we  can  rewrite  Eq. (3)  as  follows; 

therefore 

* 

=  Qc.-6r.l 

Rearrar.ging  this  equation  by  substituting  the  equation  of  gas 
state  Eq. (4)   to  eliminate         •    ,  we  obtain  the  final  ecuation  for 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  layer  in  an  arbitrary  room    i  as 
follows : 
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(48) 


2}    Differential  Equations  for  the  Depth  of  a  Hot  Layer 

Expanding  the  left-hand  side  of  the  mass  conservation  of  equation 
of  hot  layers, 

.^(fs.L^tJ^^).^  (49) 
GUid  substituting  the  following  relation, 

which  can  be  obtained  from  Eq.  (4) ,  £q. (1)  becomes  as  follows: 
Using  again  £q. (4) ,  this  becomes  as  follows: 

And  furthermore  substituting  Eq. (48)   for  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  gas  layer  into  the  second  term  of  the  right'hand  side  of  this 
equation,  this  becomes  as  follows: 
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P.e.A^i       Bi^iASa  AflUAii 

Therefore,  we  ojbtain  the  final  expression  for  the  depth  of  the 
hot  layer  in  any  room  as  follows: 

The  2n    e<|uations  expressed  by  Eqs«  (4B)  and  (51)  are  the  coupling 
ordinary  differential  equations  for  the  temperatures  and  depths 
of  the  hot  layers  in    n    rooms  in  a  fire  building. 


Accordingly  integrating  them  starting  frcm  the  ignition,  we  can 
predict  the  behavior  of  the  hot  layers.    However,  when   Zs,i  -  0. 
it  is  evidently  inqpossible  to  integrate  Eg.  (48),  therefore  we  need 
some  sophistication  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 


2.4.2.    COMPUTATION  OF  HULTI-BOON  PRESSURE 


The  coupling  differential  Egs.(48)  and  (51)  involves  raaiqr  terms 

# 

concerning  the  rates  of  the  hot  gas  flow  which  are  very  important 
because  they  connect  the  phenomena  of  each  other  rooms  mutually. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  shown  in  Tab.  1  each  flow  rate  is  expressed 
using  the  static  pressures  of  corresponding  rooms  at  ground  level 
as  parameters,  therefore  in  actual  computations  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  manage  to  obtain  the  pressures.    So  in  the  following 
we  treat  this  problem: 
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1)    Equation  of  Flow  Condition 


Generally  speaking >  an  equation  of  gas  state  usually  contains 
pressure*  however  because  we  have  adopted    Eq.(4}  as  the  equation 
of  state  excluding  pressure!  we  cannot  calculate  the  pressure 
and  therefore  flows  by  the  use  of  the  equation  of  state.  But 
even  if  we  adopted  an  equation  which  includes  pressure  in  place 
of  Eq. (4) «  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  compute  the  flow  rates 
exactly  enough  by  the  use  of  the  pressure.    The  reason  is  as 
follows:    The  change  of  temperatures  or  densities  obtained  by 
numerical  integration  of  Eq.(48}  or  so  might  be  considerably 
large  even  if  the  time  interval  is  taken  small  enough,  for  instance 
as  1  sect    If  we  assume  that  the  degree  of  the  change  of  the 
temperature  is  about  1%/  the  degree  of  the  change  of  pressure 
calculated  from  an  equation  of  state  would  be  about  105  x  0.01  *  lO^p^ 
which  would  be  recognized  as 'a  very  big  value  because  the  degree 

of  the  wind  pressure  of  the  flows  that  we  are  usually  concern 
with  respect  to  fires  in  small  scale  buildings  may  be  10  Pa  or  so. 

Accordingly,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  another  method  to 

determined  the  pressures.     What  is  adopted  here  is  a  hypothesis 
that  flow  rates  arc  determined  to  satisfy  the  mass  conservation 
of  the  air  layer  in  each  room.     Because  the  flow  rates  are 
described  using  the  static  pressures  of  the  rooms  at  ground 
level,  we  can  use  the  expression  "the  pressures  arc  determined" 
in  stead  of  the  expression  "flow  rates  are  determined".     By  the 
way,  we  can  use  another  hypothesis  that  the  pressures  are  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  the  total  mass  conservation  of  any  room  instead 
of  the  above  hypothesis  because  the  mass  conservation  of  hot 
layer  in  arbitrary  room  have  been  also  satisfied. 

Because  the  above  hypothesis  means  that  flows  follow  the  other 
changes  in  rooms,   it  might  be  difficult  to  apply  the  hypothesis 
to  the  case  when  the  changes  in  some  rooms  are  very  quick  compared 
with  the  flow  rates.     However,  at  least  in  such  a  case  as  here 
when  multi-room  fire  spread  is  put  into  consideration,  we  can 
suppose  that  the  vents  are  so  large  as  to  supply  enough  air  to  the 
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dominant  burning  in  the  fire  room* 
From  Bq.(5)  we  can  obtain  the  flowing  relationship: 

^  ait 

Substituting  this  into  mass  conservation  equation  of  air  layer 
Eq. (2),  we  obtain  Eq.(52'} 


(52') 


Rearranging  £q.(52')  by  substituting  £q. (51}  yields 

This  equation  describes  the  condition  that  the  pressures  must 
satisfy. 

By  the  way,  that  starting  from  the  total  mass  conservation  qives 
the  same  result  can  be  shown  as  follows:  At  first,  writing  down 
the  total  mass  conservation  equation  as, 

and  substituting  the  mass  conservation  equation  of  hot  gas  layer 
Bq. (I)  into  this  yield  Bq.(52'). 

To  investigate  the  physical  meaning  of  Eq.(52),  let's  rewrite 
Eq. C52)  as  follows: 
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In  more  plain  expression p  this  becomes. 


^hot  gas  into    1     Jx   »=-  1  hot  ga.  out  ot  i  


/mass  flow  race    _  /^ass  flow  rate    \     /  rate  of      V,     1  /rate  of  N 

^of  air  Into    LJ     \oi  air  out  of  1  /    \,^eac  input)    Cf3^      IheaC  loss'  Co&a 

^    /mass  input         \_  q 
\by  fire  source  y 

The  reason  why  hot  gas  flows  are  more  effective  to  the  flow 
condition  equation  than  air  flows  is  understood  by  the  fact  that 
hot  g&s  has  larger  bulk  than  the  air  of  equal  massr  and  the 
reason  why  heat  have  influence  on  the  condition  equation  is 
recognized  as  heat  input  increase  the  bulk  of  hot  gas  and 
inversely  heat  loss  decrease  it.    However,  it  seems  that  mass 
input  from  fire  source  is  independent  of  the  temperature  in  spite 
of  its  high  temperature  but  the  question  is  solved  if  we  taXe 
care  of  the  fact  that  Q^^  is  transported  by    f^^^i   and  Mf,i,  r 
that  is, 

(54) 

where    Sf^^    and    O^^i  are  average  plume  temperatures  at  corres- 
ponding height  respectively. 

2)    Computation  of  Multi-Room  Pressure 

It  has  bcon  known  that  the  condition  the  pressure  of  any  room 
must  satisfy  is  Eq. (52).    However  they  contain  flow  rate  terms 
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SS,  SA,  AS  c,r.c  PJ.  ar.y  of  v.'hich  is  related  to  the  pressures  of 

the  both  sides  of  the  opening,   therefore  generally  speaking, 

any  one  of  Eq. (52)   is  possible  to  be  related  to  the  pressure 

of  any  rooin,   that  is  Eq.  (521    is  coupling  equations  for    n  unknowns 

Pi   '   Pn  •     Furthermore  they  arc  nonlinear  for  the  pressures, 

because  SS,  SA  AS  and  AA  are  all  made  applying  Bernoulli's  theorem. 

In  the  follcv.-mg,  we  try  to  solve  the  simultaneous  nonlinear 
equations  described  by  Eq.(52).     Let's  express  Eq. (52)   as  follows 

for  the  simplicity  of  treatment. 

Taking  care  that  the  concrete  form  of  each  is 

/ flow  rates  of  hot  gas  \       /  flow  rates  of  hot  gas 
f  i  =  ' 


Vand  air  into  room 


{as  \  I  flow  rates  of  hot  gas  \  ^  /  heat  \ 
i   /       *  and  air  into  room    i  /    V  etc.  ' 


where  the  foinner  two  terms  depencl  on  the  pressures  and  the  third 
does  not  depend  on  them.    Generally  speaking,  if  the  pressure 
of  room  i  Jbecomes  -lower  than  those  of  the  surroundings,  the 
rates  of  hot  gas  and  air  flow  into  room  i   increase  and  the  flow 
rates  out  of  i.    decrease  and  on  the  contrary  if  the  pressure  of 
room  i     becomes  higher  than  those  of  surroundingsr  the  flow  rates 
into  i        decrease  and  the  flow  rates  out  of    i  increase,  that 
is,  if  the  pressures  of  the  surroundings  are  constant  always 
decreases  according  to  the  increase  of  'p^  as  shown  schematically 
in  Fig* 6.    And  it  follows  that  Eg* (55)  requires  every    ^    to  be 
determined  as  the  value  when  the  curve  of  crosses  the  abscissa. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  on  the  fact  that    n  non- 
linear equations  ih  Eq. (55)  must  be  satisfied  simultaneously,  but 
we  begin  the  study  with  the  case  of  n  -  1  for  the  sin^licity  of 
compreh^ision,  that  is 
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We  can  regard  the  case  a«  a  single  compartment  fire.  Although 
Bq. (56)  Is  nonlinear,  it  is  not  simultaneous  but  a  single  equation 

for  a  single  unknown        therefore  we  can  solve  it  using  Newton- 
Raphson  method  or  Regula-Falsi  method  etc. 

What  we  use  here  is  a  method  which  is  made  by  adding  some  devises 
to  Regula-Falsi  method [$]*  But  before  explaining  the  method,  we 
briefly  relate  to  Regula-Falsi  method  for  the  convenience  of 
explanation.    Let*s  omit  subscritp  1  for  a  while  for  the  simplicity 
sake. 

In  Regula«>Falsi  method,  we  calculate  f(p)  giving  a  proper  initial 
value  to  P.    Then, .if  f (p)  Is  positive,  we  make  new  P  adding  a- 
proper  positive  gain  Af  to  ^  ,  on  the  other  hand,  if  f (p)  is 
negative,  we  subtract  from  f  ,  because  f (p)  is  known  as  a 

function  that  decreases  monotonously  according  to  the  increase 
of       .    Subsequently  we  calculate  f (p)  till  the  sign  of  f (p) 
changes,  successively' altering  f>  with  new  value  as  above,  and 
as  soon  as  the  sign  changes,  we  calculate  a  new  ^  in  turn  as, 

and  calculate  f  (p)  using  this  i(f)  where  f+  and  f .  are  the  positive 
f  and  negative  f  before  and  after  the  sign  changed  respectively 
and  p-i-  and  p.  are  corresponding  static  pressure*    We  repeat  this 
procedure  until  enough  accuracy  is  obtained  using  the  newest 
positive  and  negative  values  of  f  as  f -i-  and  f .  respectively  (Fig.  7}  • 

Regula-Falsi  method  may  be  valid  for  the  ease  when  the  range  of 
p  can  be  prospected,  but  may  be  not  necessarily  valid  for  the 
other  case,  because  if  we  take  ^'p  small,  a  large  number  of  com- 
putations is  necessary  before  the  sign  change  of  f(p)  if  we  take 

large,  we  need  them  after  the  sign  change.    The  following 
method  that  we  adopt  here  may  compensate  the  defect  partially. 
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(i)    at  first,  we  calculate  f«,  s  f  (p^)  for  proper  initial  value 


(ii)    examining  the  sign  of  f<,     if  f^,   >     0  we  make 

I  J. 

as       =  Po  +       and  if  fo  <  0,  we  make  p^^  as  Pj^  =  Po  -  and 


then  calculate  f ^  »   f  (p^^) 


(Hi)  compare  the  signs  of  f«  and  f^ 

(iv)  if  the  signs  of  fp  and  f^  are  equal,  make  new  p  as 


(58) 


and  considering  this  p  as  initial  value,  repeat  calculation 
from  (i) 

(v)      if  the  signs  of        and  f  ^_  are  different,  we  calculate  new 
p    using  Eq.(57)  and  repeat  calculations  until  satisfactory 
accuracy  is  obtained  (Fig.  8) . 

In  the  procedure  shown  above,  Eq. (58)   is  an  equation  that  is 

1/2 

Obtained  assuming  that  f  oC    p      ^     (see  Fig. 8)     Because  we  have 
applied  Bernoulli's  theorem  to  obtain  flow  rates,  function  f 
which  Is  principally  cranposed  of  the  flow  rates,  is  almost  pro- 
portional to  pV2  ^here  p  .is  largely  separated  from  the  solution. 

In  this  method,  because  we  can  bring  p    near  the  solution  at  a 
stretch  when   p    is  very  far  from  the  solution,  we  can  take  ^ 

considerably  small. 

The  method  described  above  is  essentially  taken  as  a  trial  and 
error  method  even  if  there  might  be  many  devises  to  gain  adequate 
values  quickly,  so  we  describe  the  procedure  schematically  as 
in  Pig.  (9) . 

Next,  we  consider  on  the  case  when    n  ■  2,    that  is,  the  problem 
to  obtain  p^  and  p2  that  simultaneously  satisfy  the  following 
equations : 
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i,  {?i  ,    ?^)     =    0  (59a) 

iAfi  ,  fx)    =     ^  (59b) 

Here,  let's  consider  that       can  be  obtained  as  a  function  of 
from  £q. (59a)  as, 

ft      -     Tf  )  (60) 

then,  substituting  Eq. (60)  into  (59b)  yields; 

(61) 

this  is  a  single  function  for  a  single  unknown        therefore  it 
Is  essentially  the  sane  as  E^,  (56)  and  can  be  solved  nunerically 
by  a  trial  and  error  method.    It  Is  true  that  we  cannot  obtain 
Bq.(60)  analytically  for  Eq. (59a}  is  nonlinear,  but  because  the 
meaning  of  Eq. (60)  can  be  Interpreted  as  we  can  always  obtain 
for  an  arbitrary  p^r  so  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  p^  at  every 
time  when  P2  changes.    It  is  also  possible  for  us  to  calculate 
p^  using  Eq. (59a)  because  it  is  an  equation  for  a  single  unknown 
when  Pj  Is  specified.    Then  it  is  clear  that  the  procedure  to 
solve  Eqs. (50a)  and  (59b)  can  be  shown  as  in  Fig. 10. 

Let's  advance  to  the  case  when    n  «  n^    that  is  the  case  when 
we  solve  the  following  equations: 


/,(ff,n,  >tn)    =  0 

In  this  ease ,  at  first  we  solve  p^^  as  a  function  of  p^  ,  p^ 

as  follows «  using  the  first  equation  of  Eqs* (62) 

fi  =  iUr^.n,  —  ,f*) 

(63) 
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and  the.-;  substituting  into  the  other  equations  of  Eqs.(62)  yields, 

i(iH,f, r'"-fn),  f..  Ps,  X)  -  0 

fj(ff(fa.fi.  'fnhfz.nr-  'V  ^0 


(64) 


UiUf^,r^. — .Khf^.R.  ^0  J 

Eqs . (64}   are     n  -  1  simultaneous  equations  for    n  -  1  unknowns 

p.,,   p,,   ,  p  .     !^  :   furthermore  we  solve  P2  as  a  function 

of  p^,   ,  using  the  first  equation  of  Eqs.  (64)  as, 

t  =  i*<f.,1i,  X) 

(65) 

and  again  substituting  Eq. (65)  into  the  other  equations  of  Eqs. (64) 

yield  n  -  2  equations  for  n  -  2  unknowns  p^r   ,  P,^* 

In  the  same  way,  eliminating  p^/   ,  ^f^^i^ 

another  we  can  finally  obtain  one  function  for  only  one  unknown 
p^f  therefore  we  cem  solve  the  equation.    And  then  the  meaning 
of  Bq. (63}  is  also  that  we  can  always  calculate       whenever  even 

one  of  P2r  P^r   f  Pj^  changes  f  and  it  is  similar  as  to 

Eq. (65) .  So  it  is  clear  that  the  procedure  to  solve  Eqs. (62) 
using  a  trial  and  error  method  becomes  as  shown  in  Fig. 11. [9] 

Up  to  now,  we  have  ccmsidered  as  a  general  discussion  that  is 

related  to  the  pressures  of  all  rooms  p^,   »  p^.    But  actually, 

such  a  case  is  really  unusual,  because  rooms  in  a  building  have 
some  rules  in  mutual  connection  according  to  their  use.    And  con- 
sideration on  the  rule  makes  px-essures  computa'tlon  much  easier. 
For  example,  in  a  building  sho«m,in  Fig.  12,  becatise  it  has  four 
rooms  in  general  discussion  it  follows  that  we  must  solve  the 
equations  as  follows: 

(66) 
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This  procedure  becomes  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.    But  if  we  take  csre. 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  openings  between  room  1,  2  and  3 
and  therefore  there  is  no  exchange  of  flows,  it  follows  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  solve  the  following  equations: 

/,( r,,  n;   =0  t67) 

Bgs. (67)  suggestes  that  by  making  use  of  the  former  three  equa^ 
tions,  p^f  p^  and  p^  are  all  given  as  functions  of  only  one 
variable  p^r  in  other  words,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  calculate 
p^,  P2  and  pj  only  when       changes  during  the  exaction  of  the 
calculation.    Accordingly,  the  procedure  for  Eqs. (67)  becomes  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14  and  becomes  .much  simpler  ccnnparing  that  shown  in 
Fig. 14. 

In  actual  problems,  such  simplification  as  stated  above  is  almost 
always  possible  and  is  useful  to  make  omputation  time  short. 

2.4.3     FLOW  CHART  OF  COMPUTATION  PROCEDURE 

The  model  outline  of  which  is  shown  above  can  calculate  the 
temperatures  and  depths  of  the  hot  layers,  the  flow  rates  of 
hot  gas  and  air,   the  teniperat.ures  of  ceilings  and  floors,  and 
the  incident  heat  flux  to  ceilings  and  floors,   if  the  parameter 
values  on  the  dimensions,  thermal  properties,  opening  conditions 
and  connecting  relations  of  the  rooms  in  the  object  building  and 
the  location,  area  and  heat  evolution  rate  of   the  fire 
source  are  specified. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  core  of  the  computation  procedure  of 
the  model  is  to  integrate  the  coupling  ordinary  differential 
Eqs.  (48)    and    (51)    by  use  of  Rungc-Kutta  Gill  merhocl.     The  flow 
chart  shown  in  Fig.  15  is  the  outline  of  the  computation  p'-ocedure 
Of  the  Model. 
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3.     SAMPLE  COMPUTATIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 


In  the  following  we  show  some  sample  computations  to  investigate 
the  validity  of  the  model. 

3.1    Specification  of  Parameter 

3.I.X.     DIMENSIONS  OF  SAMPLE  BUILDING 

Tv^o  buildings  are  adopted  here  as  the  objects  of  the  sample  compu- 
tations . 

One  is,   as  shown  in  Fig. 16,   a  single  floor  building  which  has 
five  equal   rooms.     This  sample  building  which   is  very  siirple  for 
the  convenience  of  the  results  exhibition  suit  the  aim  of  the 
present  model,  because  the  mqdel  has  been  devised  to  apply  to  the 
problems  on  fire  spread  in  Japanese  dwelling  houses. 

The  other  is,  as  shown  in  Fig. 17,  a  three-floor  building  which 
has  nine  rooms  and  one  stairwell.     To  tell  the  truth,   I  think 
it  is  not  very  suitable  to  apply  the  model  to  such  a  tall  build- 
ing because  the  model  as  yet  neglect  the  entrainment  when  hot 
gas  rises  up  in  a  tall  space  such  a  stairwell.     In  Japan,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  dwelling  house  has  such  a  large  scale  as  this  sample, 
so  to  apply  the  model  to  such  a  building  is  practically  not 
important  in  Japan.     The  reason  why  we  dare  to  adopt  this  sample 
is  to  investigate  the  degree  of  the  validity  of  the  model. 

With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  two 
buildings,  we  show  them  in  Figs.  (16)   and   (17).     Additionally  v/e 
show  an  example  of  pressure  calculation  loops  for  each  case  in 
Figs. (18)  and  (19),  however  some  alternative  loops  arc  possible. 

3.1.2    FIRE  SOURCE  CONDITIONS 

The  parameters  we  use  here  to  characterize  the  conditions  of 
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a  fire  source  are  location,  area  and  heat  evolution  rate  of  a 
fire.    Those  parameter  values  for  each  sample  are  exhibited  in 

Table  3. 

3.1.3    THEBMM.  PR0PE8TZBS  OF  BUILDING 

As  the  thermal' properties,  we  take  the  same  values  for  all  the 
rooms  in  the  sample  buildings  which  are  shown  in  Tab.  2.  and 
besides  we  make  as  s  0  in  Bq.  (24).  These  specification  might 

be  in  sane  extent  unrealistic #  because  it  is  almost  as  good  as 
each  room  in  a  building  is  entirely  enclosed  by  10  cm  thick 
cmicrete  slabs ,  nevertheless  we  adopt  them  to  simplify  the  thermal 
conditions . 

3.2.    Sample  Computations  and  Discussion 
1)    Sample  1 

This  -is  a  case  when  a  fire  source  which  has  1  square  meter  area  appears 
and  continue  to  generate  heat  at  the  rate  of  40  kcal/sec.  This 
heat  evclutxon  nay  roughly  correspond  to  the  burning  rate  10  g/sec 
when  the  fuel  is  wood. 

The  transitions  of  the  temperatures  and  depths  are  shown  in  Fig.2i-a 
and  Fig.2I-b  respectively,  and  the  states  in  the  buildings  at  some 
elapsed  times  are  shown  in  Fi9.21-c. 

In  Fig.21-c,  a  white  number  near  ceilings  without  an  arrow  indicate 
the  temperatures  of  hot  layers   0^   CK)   and  a  white  numbers  with 
a  white  arrow  and  a  black  number  with  a  black  arrow  indicate  a 
mass  flow  rate  of  hot  gas  SS  +  SA  (kg/sec)  and  air  AS  +  AA  (kg/sec) 
respectively. 

In  this  sarripie,   the  depth  of  the  hot  layer  in  the  fire  room  becomes 
stable  m  a  minute,  but  about  seven  minutes  are  required  until 
all  the  hot  layers  become  stable.     The  temperature  rise  to  380 
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in  fire  room,  but  this  is  regarded  as  such  a  low  temperature 
that  the  fire  spread  to  the  other  rooms  is  entirely  impossible. 

2)  Sample  2 

The  conditions  of  this  sample  are  the  same  as  those  of  sample  1 
except  the  heat  generation  rate  which  is  80  kcal/sec  in  this 
case. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  results  shown  in  Figs.   (22-a) ,  (22-b) 
and  (22-c)  are  similar  with  sample  1.     It  is  true  that  the  time 
required  for  all  the  hot  layers  to  be  stable  becomes  shorter  and 
the  temperatures  become  higher.     But  the  danger  of  the  fire  spread 
to  out  of  the  fire  foom  is  also  small. 

3)  Sample  3 

In   this  case,    the  heat  generation  rate   is   120  kcal/sec,    cut  the 
other  conditions  are  the  same  as  the  preceding  samples.  The 
tendency  of  the  results  are  also  similar  with  the  previous  samples, 
though  the  temperatures  and  spread  velocity  of  the  hot  gas  becomes 
larger . 

4)  Sample  4 

In  any  of  the  previous  samples  1  -  3,  a  constant  heat  evolution 
rate  was  given  from  the  begining,  however  we  cannot  continue  to 
increase  the  heat  evolution  rate  in  this  manner  because  the  larger 
the  rate  becomes,   the  steeper  the  changes  of    the  temperatures  and 
depths  of  the  hot  layers  at  initial  time  point  and  therefore  the  more 
difficult  the  pursuit  of  the  change  becomes.     So,   in  this  sample, 
the  heat  evolution  rate  is  given  in  the   manner  shewn  in  Fig.24-a, 
that  is,  the  heat  evolution  rate  increases  gradually  to  400  kcal/sec 
which  might  correspond  to  the  burning  rate  when  a  large  scale 
furniture  such  as  a  bed,  a  sofa,  a  chest  of  drawers  iS  entirely 
involved  in  fire. 
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in  this  case,  the  temperature  of  the  hot  layer  in  fire  room  rise 
to  about  700  *K  and  that  of  a  next  room  rise  to  about  500*K  but 
even  in  this  sample  the  danger  of  the  fire  spread  out  of  the  fire 
room  may  not  yet  be  so  serious. 

5)  Sample  5 

This  is  a  case  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  sajotple  building  that  was  shown  in  Fig.  17.    As  stated  before, 
to  apply  the  model  to  such  a  building  is  not  very  suitable  for  the 
model  as  yet  neglect  entrainment  of  gas  rising  up  in  a  ^tall  space, 
in  other  voxde,  availability  of  the  model  will  be  in^roved  if  a 
treatment  of  the  entrainment  is  introduced.    In  the  result,,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  twnperatures  of  room  1  and  stairwell  are 
almost  equal  . 

6)  Sample  6 

In  this  sample,  the  windows  of  Rooms  (7)  and  (9)  are  closed  and 
the  fire  source  area  and  the  width  of  the  door  between  the  fire 
room  and  the  stairwell  are  both  made  twice  those  of  sample  5  so 
that  the  rooms  on  the  3rd  floor  are  filled  with  hot  gas. 

In  this  case,  the  second  cause  why  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the 
model  to  tall  buildings  appears,  that  is,  the  air  that  is  pressed 

out  fron  the  rocns  on  the  third  floor  by  the  hot  gas  flowing  into  the 
rooms,  flows  into  the  hot  layer  in  the  stairwell.  Although  this  fact 
is  contradictory  to  the  assvunption  that  hot  gas  flows  into  a  hot 
layer  and  air  flows  into  an  air  layer,  it  follows  that  the  assump- 
tion insist  on  that  the  air  pressed  out  from  the  rooms  on  the 
third  floors  flows  down  through  the  hot  layer  in  the  stairwell 
without  mixing  and  flows  into  the  air  layer.     However  if  we  can 
submit  to  this  error,  the  results  are  interesting  enough. 
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4.     CONCLUDING  REllARKS 


In  this  paper,  we  can  show  only  a  few  sample  computations. 
However  it  seems  comparatively  suitable  to  apply  the  present 
model  to  low  buildings  such  as  Japanese  usual  dwelling  houses, 
though  its  application  to  tall  buildings  contains  sc»ne  difficulties 
as  yet. 

In  future,  we  intend  to  try  to  improve  the  model  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  all  buildings  and  to  fully  developed  fire.  Additionally, 
some  experiments  and  further  simulations  %R>uld  be  also  required 
for  the  verification  of  the  model. 
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NOMENCLATURE 


SymbolB 


£rontage  of  room  (m) 
depth  of  room  (m) 
height  of  room  (m) 
area  of  room  (in^) 
width  of  opening  (m) 

height  of  upper  edge  of  opening  (m) 
height  of  lower  edge  of  opening  (m) 
height  (m) 

depth  of  hot  gas  layer  (m) 

depth  of  air  layer  (m) 

mass  flow  rate  of  plume  gas  (kg/sec) 

mass  rate  of  gas  input  from  heat  source  to  plume 

(kg/sec) 

mass  rate  of  gas  input  from  plume  to  hot  layer 

(kg/see) 

mass  rate  of  air  entrainment  to  plume   (kg/ sec) 

mass  rate  of  hot  gas  flow  through  opening  (kg/sec) 
mass  rate  of  air  flow  through  opening  (kg/sec) 
density  of  gas,  slab  (kg/m-^) 
temparature  of  gas,  slab  (°K) 
t^parature  difference  (*K) 
specific  heat  of  gas  (kcal/kg.*K) 

Stef an-Boltzmaun  Constant  (kcal/m'^'sec'*>K*) 
acceleration  due  to  gravity  (m/sec^) 

heat  flux  (kcal/ro^*sec} 
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c 

F 
t 


At 

c 


p  * 
^  t 

R 

f 


heat  evolution  rate  of  heat  source  (kcal/sec) 
rate  of  radiative  heat  transfer  (kcal/sec) 
configuration  factor 
time  (sec) 
time  gain  (sec) 

thermal  conductivity  of  slab  (kcal/m*8ec>*K} 
specific  heat  of  slalt  <kcalA9'*K) 

thickness  of  slab  (m) 

static  pressure  (Pa) 

static  pressure  difference  (P^) 

height  of  neutral  plane  of  static  pressure  (m) 

coefticient:  ot  discharge 
rate  of  fluid  flow  (kg/sec) 
function  of  flow  condition 

total  number  of  rooms 


Subscripts 


i  :  denotes 

k  :  denotes 

s  t  denotes 

f  $  denotes 

a  :  denotes 

R  :  denotes 

c  :  denotes 

w  :  denotes 

r  :  denotes 

ij  :  dienotes 


i-th  room 

k-th  opening 

hot  layer,  surface 

fire 

air 

room 

celling,  coipbustion 

floor 

thermal  radiation 

room  i  to  room  j 
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Fig.  2   Thermal  Radiation  Heat  Transfer 


Fig.  3    Grid  Points  for  Finite  Differentiation 
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Fig,  4  Profile  of  Pressure  Decrease  &  Difference 


Fig.  5  Typical  Pattern  of  Pressure  Difference  Profile 
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Tab.  1-a    Flow  Rate  of  Hot  Gas  &  Air  ( ^..<f^.j.) 
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Tab.  1-b    Flow  Rate  of  Hot  Gas  &  Air 
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Fig.  9   Computation  Procedure 

by  Tridl  and  Error  Method 
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Fig.  It   Pressure  Computation  of  rt  Rooms 
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SUBROUTINE  PARAM 


SUBROUTINE  RESULT 


t  START  ) 


C  START J 


INPUT  OF  JWL  DATA  ON 

BUILDING  DIMENSION 
OPENING  CONDITION 
THERMAL  PROPERTY 
ROOM  CONNECTION 


SOME  MODIFICATION  OF  DATA 

OUTPUT  OF  COMPUTATION 
CONDITIONS 

Crei 

rORN^ 

OUTPUT  OF  RESULTS: 

TEMPERATURE  &  DEPTH  OF 
HOT  LAYERS 

TENPERATURE  OF  CEILING 
ft  FLOOR 

INCIOENT  HEAT  FLUX  TO 

CEILING  S  FLOOR 

^LjjJ^RATE  OF  HOT  GAS 
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Fig.  15  (4) 
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llnitial  Value  Pii"»Ps  I 


jComputatton  f-j  (p^ ) 


Computation  fofoo) 


P4=  ^rAP  I 


jCowputation  ftf(P5) 


JComputation  ^ACPfi)! 
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Fig.  18   Pressure  Computation 
Of  1 -Floor  6uf1d1ng 


Fig.  19    Pressure  Computation 
of  3-F1oor  Building 
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ICowputation  f|(p^)l 


IConputation  fjfoj)! 


I Computation  fgfft^T] 
ICowputation  fgfpgn 


IComputation  fg(Pg)l 


Computation  fy(py)1 


^P7■  P7^AP  i 


IComputation  f^fpg)! 


lPft°  Pp^AP  I 


IComputation  fgfPj)^ 


jComputation  ^iq^p^) 
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 ►  TIME  (min.) 

Fig.  20  Heat  Evolution  Rate  in  San)ples(4)-{6) 


ij.^.  2    Thermal  rropcr: 

t-S  of  Wan  Slab(common  to  all  walls) 

themal  conductivfty 

2.78  X  10-'*  (Kcal/r..sec.'^K) 

specific  heat 

2.00  X  10-1  {Kcal/Kg.'K) 

density 

2.00  X  103  {Kg/m3) 

thickness 

1.00  X  10-1  (ra) 

Tab.  3    Conditions  for  Sam 

pie  Computation 

SAMPLE  NO. 

AREA  OF  FIRE 
SOURCE  (m2) 

HEAT  EVOLUTION  RATE 

FIS'JRES  FOR  RESULT 

1 

40  (Kcal/sec) 

F;<3S.21-a,o,c 

2 

80  (Kcal/sec) 

Fi<3s.22-a,b,c 

3 

120  (Kcal/sec) 

Figs.23-a,b,c 

,  ■  .   ,1 

4 

■ 

rate  shown  In  Fig.  20 

F1g$.24-a.b,c.d.e 

5 

rate  shown  In  Fig.  20 

Figs.25-d,t),c 

6 

2 

rate  shown  in  Fig.  20" 

Fl9s.26-a,b,c 

the  windows  of  trie  rooms  on  the  Z-rd  floor  are  closed 
the  Midth  of  the  doorway  between  the  fire  room  and 
the  staircase  is  twice  the  former  i.e.  1.6  m 
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Number  :  denotes  location  of  a  rooio 

C  :  denotes  ceil ing 

W  :  denotes  floor 

I      :  temperature  of  Hot  Gas  Layer 

—  :  Temperature  of  Ceiling 

:  Temperature  of  Floor 


8 

4  400- 


300 


TIME(in1n.) 


21-a  Temperature  of  Hot  Layer  &  Ceiling  (Sample  1) 


TIME  (mm  J 


3.0- 


Fig.  21 -b  Depth  of  Hot  Layer  (Sample  1) 
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Fig,  23-a  Temperature  of  Hot  Layer  &  Ceiling  etc.   (Sample  3) 
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Fig.  24-c    Incident  Heat  Flux  to  Ceiling  i  Floor  (Sample  4) 
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' ;  flow  rate  of  hot  gas     ;f]ow  led... 
— —  :  flow  rate  of  air  if  Ire  roo~  .'oz:.]  Z,. 

Us  positive  / 

Fig.  24-d   Flow  Rate  of  Hot  Gas  S  Air 

{Sample  4) 
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Fig.  2S-a  Temperature  of  Hot  Layer  &  Ceiling  etc.  (sample  5) 
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I.  Introduction 


Pire  spread  process  is  dominated  by  various  factors  such 
as  live  load,  interior  finish  materials,  condition  of  openings, 
fire  extinguishment,  etc.    There  are  already  many  studies  on 
the  effect  of  these  individual  factors  by  experimental  methods, 
but  statistical  studies  how  the  factors  functionate  at  actual 
fire  scenes  where  the  factors  are  joined  together  are  very  few. 
I  think,  this  is  because  besides  the  fire  spread  phenomenon  is 
very  complex  and  munifold,  on-the-spot  surveys  of  fire  incidents 
are  attended  with  many  difficulties. 

Fortunately,  I  could  have  a  chance  to  get  considerably 
detailed  fire  incident  reports  concerning  to  residential  fires 
ignited  from  living  room  or  kitchen,  the  number  of  which  is 
about  1,000.     With  the  fire  incident  reports,   I  have  done  the 
statistical  analysis  of  fire  spread  process  and  the  trial  of 
prediction  of  whole  room  fire  (frequently  with  flashover)  occur- 
rence.    This  paper  is  the  report  of  the  results. 

By  the  way,  in  the  recent  fire  researches  it  is  indicated 
that  fire  spread  process  has  several  phases.    Examining  various 
sorts  of  fire  spread  process,  it  seems  that  there  are  some  cases 
which  have  not  distinct  phases.    But,  it  may  be  an  effectual 
methods  for  examining  the  effects  of  various  fire  protections 
to  consider     that     fire  spread  process  has  several  phases.  So, 
in  this  paper  the  analysis  is  done  under  the  assumption  that  the 
fire  spread  process  has  six  phases  shown  at  Table  1. 

II.     Analysis  by  individual  factors 

In  this  paragraph,  the  results  of  the  statistical  analysis 
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on  the  effects  of  the  individual  factors  which  dominates  fire 
spread  process  is  discussed. 

First  r  it  is  necessary  to  decide  the  method  used  for  measur^' 
ing  the  effects  of  the  individual  factors.    Based  on  the  assump- 
tion stated  previously,  the  fire  spread  process  can  be  regarded 
as  the  transition  of  phases.    Therefore ,  the  effect  of  factors 
can  be  considered  as  the  effect  given  to  the  easiness  of  the 
transition  of  phases.     This  easiness  of  the  transition  of  phases 
can  be  measured  with  the  following  two  values. 

rate  of  fire  spread  =  ni/n 

transition  probability  =  n^^j_/nj_ 

where     n;    number  of  total  samples 

ni}  number  of  samples  which  arrived  at  ith  phase 

Analysing  the  relation  between  these  values  and  the  factors,  the 
effect  given  to  the  fire  spread  process  by  the  factors  can  be 
inquired. 

By  the  way,   there  are  various  factors  which  dominate  the 
fire  spread  process,  and  also  there  are  various  statistical  indexes 
for  the  factors  in  analyzing  with  the  statistical  methods.  However, 
in  selecting  the  factors  or  their  statistical  indexes  used  for 
the  analysis,  they  must  be  essential  for  the  fire  spread  process, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  independency  between  the  factors  is 
preserved.    Being  considered  these  matters,  the  factors  which  is 
shown  Table  2  are  selected  for  the  analysis. 

Fig.  1.1  -  1.8  show  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  rates 
of  fire  spread,  and  Fig.  2  shows  the  transition  probabilities  betmen 
phases. 

To  my  thinking,  the  construction  of  these  results  are  as 
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follows: 

(1)  There  are  considerable  differences  among  the  effects  of  the 
factors,  and  the  effects  depend  upon  the  stage  of  transition 
of  phases. 

For  example,  concerning  to  the  effect  of  'Ignition  Pattern', 
Fig.  2  shows  that  its  effect  is  high  at  the  stage  of  tran- 
sition fr<Mn  Ceiling  Phase  to  Whole  Room  Phase,  but  is  not 
so  high  at  the  other  stages.      Specially,  it  can  be 
understood  that  at  this  stage,  most  of  the  fires  which  break 
out  by  the  ignition  pattern  from  range  and  the  likes  to  oils 
and  fats  and  reach  at  the  Partially  Burning  Phase  is  extin- 
guished, and  this  makes  the  rate  of  fire  spread  of  this 
category  very  different  front  others.  {Pig.  1.1) 
Generally  speaking,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  factors 
which  is  selected  in  this  analysis  shows  the  highest  effect 
at  the  stage  of  transition  from  Ceiling  Phase  to  Hhole  Room 
Phase.    After  the  Inter-Room  Phase,  the  effect  of  the  factors 
are  not  distinct  except  the  effect  of  'Structure*,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  stage  after  the 
Whole  Room  Phase  to  add  the  factors  concerning  to  the  fire 
extinguishment  activity  by  fire  brigades. 

(2)  The  fire  which  has  been  extinguished  at  very  early  stage  of 
fire  spread  such  as  Primary  ignition  Phase  is  likely  not 

to  be  informed  zo  the  fire  station  in  Japan,   ths^refore,  the 
transition  probability  from  Primary  Ignition  Phase  to  Partially 
Burning  Phase  is  considered  actually  lower  than  the  result 
I  given  by  this  analysis.    Thus,  the  analysis  of  this  stage  of 

I 
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fire  spread  is  attended  with  difficulties. 

(3)    Doing  such  statistical  analysis  as  this,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  independency  between  the  factors  is  preserved. 
However «  from  the  result  of       test  shown  at  Table  3,  the 
independency  between  the  factors  is  not  necessarily  preserved, 
so,  the  construction  of  the  result  of  analysis  of  these  sorts 
cannot  but  be  discreet. 

For  example,  although  the  factor  of  * Structure*  shows  com- 
paratively high  effect  at  the  stage  of  transition  from 
Partially  Burning  Phase  to  Ceiling  Phase,  this  result  is 
considered  to  be  produced  by  the  correlation  between  'Structure* 

and  the  other  certain  factor. 

III.    Analysis  by  composite  factor  with  the  Theory  of  Quantification 

In  this  paragraph,  the  factors  used  for  anlyzing  by  indivi- 
dual factors  are  composed  with  the  Theory  of  Quantification,  and 
the  relation  between  the  con^site  factor  and  the  whole  Room  Fire 
(flash  over)  occurrence  is  discussed. 

Analyzing  fire  spread  process  by  the  composite  factor,  as  the 
external  criterion  is  given  as  nominale  scale  namely  phases  and 
the  factors  are  also  given  as  nominal  scale,  the  statistical  methods 
such  as  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  used  for  the  analysis  by  the 
variables  given  as  interval  scale  cannot  be  applied.     So,  in 
analyzing  fire  spread  process,  the  2nd  sort  of  Theory  of  Quanti- 
fication developed  by  Chikio  HAYASHI*  is  used. 


The  Director  of  Institute  of  Statistical  natheniatics 
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This  method  aims  to  determine  the  value    Xjk  (category 

value  for  factor  j  ,  category    k   ) ,  and  the  category  value  is 
determined  in  the  condition  that  the  correlation  ratio**  calcu- 
lated with  sample  score    di    given  as  below  expression. 

fl(t-  =  ^  Z  St  C^i^)  '  Xjit 

where,         Si(Jfi)   =  ["  1     ;  When  arbitrary  case  responses 

<  to  factor  ^     ,  category 

l  0    ;  Except  above 

After  estinidting  the  value  for    vQte,  the  higher  is  the 
effect  of  the  factor,  the  larger  is  the  range***  in  the  factor, 
and  also  the  larger  the  partial  correlation  of  the  factor  toward 
the  external  criterion,  thus  the  effect  of  various  factors  can 
be  compared  each  other.    The  further  detailed  explanation  is 
attached  as  the  appendix  after  the  Vth  paragraph. 

With  this  method,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  using  the  six 
phases  as  the  external  criterion,  but  in  this  paper,  as  the 
analysis  with  six  phases  is  too  complex  and  the  selected  factors 
show  high  eftects  at  the  stage  of  transition  from  Ceiling  Phase 
to  vniole  Room  Phase,  recomposing  the  six  phases  to  two  stages 
namely  the  stage  before  flashover  (Primary  Ignition  Phase, 
Partially  Burnining  Phase,  and  Ceiling  Phase)  and  the  stage  after 
flashover  (Whole  Room  Phase,  Inter-Room  Phase,  and  Whole  House 
Phase) ,  the  analysis  is  made  using  these  two  stages  as  the  external 
criterion. 


**    the  ratio  of  external  variance  to  total  variance 

***  the  range  of  factor j  means  the  remainder  between  maximum  and 
minimum  of  Xjk  (  ft  -  /,  2,  
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Fig.  3  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  with  the  Theory  of 
Quantification.    Looking  at  the  range  and  the  partial  correlation , 
it  can  be  understood  that  for  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence,  the 
effect  of  'Alert  Time  to  Station'  is  the  highest  among  the  factors, 
and  the  effects  of  'Extinguishment  in  the  Early  Stage  of  Fire 
Spread',   'Ignition  Pattern',  *Rate  of  Combustible  Area  on  Verti- 
cal Face',  and  'Combustibility  of  Ceiling'  are  comparatively  high, 
however , ' Rate  of  Combustible  Area  on  Horizontal  Face  *   shows  low 
effect. 

IV.    Prediction  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence 

Using  the  results  of  the  analysis  by  the  Theory  of  Quanti- 
fication, Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  may  be  predicted. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  distributions  o£  sample  scores  o£  the  two 
Stages  defined  in  the  Ilird  paragraph.    From  this  figure,  it 
can  be  understood  that  Whole  Room  Fire  occurs  with  the  higher 
probability,  as  the  sample  score  increases,   further  it  may  be 
also  understood  that  there  is  the  discriminant  point  whether 
Whole  Room  Fire  occurs  or  not.    Based  on  this  distribution  of 
saunple  scores,   the  discriminant  point    d-o   =  0.23  is  given  in  the 
condition  of  minimizing  the  error  of  discrimination,  and  using 
this  discriminant  point,  the  rate  of  success  of  discrimination 
is  79%. 

For  example,  in  the  case  that  'Ignition  Pattern'  is  '1; 
range  and  the  likes  to  oils  and  fats  * ,  *  Rate  of  Combustible  Area 
on  Vertical  Pace*  is  '3;  70%',  'Coinbustibility  of  Ceiling*  is 

*3;  combustible  material',    'Rate  of  Combustible  Area  on  Horizontal 
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Face*  is  '4;  100%',   'Openings'  is  '3;  6  m^/^i^  'Structure*  is 
'3;  wooden  structure 'Extinguishment  in  Sarly  Stage  of  Fire 
Spread'  is  '1;  being  done',  and  'Alert  Time  to  Station*  is  '2; 
4  minutes',  the  sample  score  ctt  comes  to  be  0.36,  and  the  rate 
of  success  of  discrin;ination  is  79%  when  Whole  Room  Fire  is 
considered  to  occur. 

Next,  the  results  of  the  trial  of  estimating  the  relation 
between  the  probability  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  and  the 
sample  score  are  discussed. 

Pig.  5  shows  the  result  of  estimating  parameters  in  the 
case  of  normal  distribution  from  the  distribution  of  sample  scores 
of  the  two  stages  with  maximum  likelihood  method,  provided  that 
the  rate  of  the  number  of  samples  of  the  each  stage    to  the  number 
of  total  samples  is  multipled  to  the  distribution.    Further,  Fig.  6 
shows  the  distribution  of  probability  of  fOiole  Room  Fire  occurrencef 
assuming  that  above  estimated  nomal  distribution  is  proper.  This 
probability  is  calculated  as  follows: 

Pi  (X>   =   Ki  ft  Oc)/  {  7C,f,  ex)  t  TEa  fa  M  ] 

where,     PiiX)    i  Probability  of  success  of  the  prediction  tiTii  ihe  case, 

the  sarojle  score  of  which  is  X  ,  belongs  to  I  group. 
■fi  (X)    ;  Normal  distribution  of  i  group. 

;  Rate  of  the  number  of  samples  belonging  to 
L  group  to  the  number  of  total  samples. 

Though  Fig.  6  is  regarded  as  the  figure  which  shows  only 
intuitively  the  relation  between  the  probability  of  Whole  Room 

Fire  occurrence  and  the  sample  score  as  the  normal  distributions 
do  not  follow  the  distributions  of  sample  score  enough,  it  can 
be  understood  that  the  larger  is  the  sample  score,  the  higher  is 
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the  probability  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence. 

By  the  way,  for  certifying  the  propriety  of  the  discrimina- 
tion and  the  prediction  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence,  following 
problems  to  be  examined  remain: 

(1)  Independency  between  factors; 

Table  4  shows  the  correlations  between  factors,  using  the 

category  value  v.'hich  is  obtained  from  the  analysis  wrth  the 
Theory  of  Quantification.    Though  the  correlations  between 
factors  are  generally  low  except  the  one,  0.46,  between 
'Structure'  and  'Combustibility  of  Ceiling',  it  must  be 
examined  the  effect  given  to  the  discrimination  or  the  pre- 
diction by  such  correlations  between  factors. 

(2)  Fitness  of  the  model; 

In  the  Theory  of  Quantification,  the  linear  sum  of  category 

value  is  adopted  as  the  model.     But,  for  estimating  the  fire 
spread  process,  better  statistical  model  than  the  merely 
linear  sum  model  may  exist. 

(3)  Rate  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  in  the  population; 

Tn  the  discrimination  and  the  prediction  of  Whole  Room  Fire, 
the  rate  o£  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  is  given  from  its 
number  of  the  sample.    But,  Stated  previously,  the  fire  being 
extinguished  in  the  very  early  stage  of  fire  spread  are 
likely  not  to  be  informed  to  fire  stations,  so  the  actual 
rate  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  may  be  lower  than  the  one 
used  in  this  analysis. 
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V.  Conclusions 

Through  the  analysis  by  the  individual  factors  and  the 
analysis  by  composite  factor  with  the  Theory  of  Quantification, 
though  it  is  natural,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  factors 
concerning  to  fire  extinguishment  has  considerably  high  effect 
for  fire  spread,  and  further,  the  effect  of  interior  finish 
materials  and  live  fuel  etc.  which  was  indicated  by  an  experi- 
mental method  has  been  also  ascertained  by  the  statistical  method. 

Further,  using  the  results  of  the  emalysis  by  the  Theory  of 
Quantification,  the  trial  of  the  prediction  of  Whole  Room  Fire 
occurrence  has  been  made,   and  several  problc.-ns  concerning  to  the 
prediction  has  been  clarified.    In  the  future,  if  such  problems 
as  stated  in  the  IV^h  paragraph  is  examined  well,  the  relation 
between  the  Whole  Room  Plre  occurrence  and  the  factors  will  be 
able  to  be  established,  further  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
cost-benefit  analysis. 
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TAB.   2     FACTORS  AND  CATEGORIES 


FACTOR  I  EXPIAtlATIOM  OP  CATEGCRy 


IGNITION  FACTOR 

IGNITION  PATTERN 

1  Iqiution  pattern  fron  snail  kitchen  range, range, or  water  heater 
to  oils  and  fats  (Qfpioal  igniticn  pattern  at  kitchen) . 

2  Ignition  pattern  Cxcm  oertain  ignition  source  to  ixnf  lanabic  material  r 
oils  and  Cats  or  exj^Loeiw  flutastanoe  excluding  ttie  pattern  stated 
asl 

3  Ignition  pattern  fcom  appratus  to  fiber  goods  or  vnstes. 

4  Ignition  pattern  ttm  tofaeooo  to  fiber  goods  or  wastes. 

5  Ignition  pattern  from  mtd>,li9hter,eaiidLe  or  stick  of  inoense 
to  fiber  goods  or  wtstes. 

6  Ignition  pettem  fzan  oertain  ignition  source  to  fucnidiings  or 
furnitures. 

7  Ignition  oettem  eNoeot  above  1  -  6  or  the  iqnition  pattern  is 
urfoioun. 

IV 

RMtE  GP  OQMBUSnBI£  tSEk 
ON  VERTICAL  FACE  * 

1  0  -  25  (  %  ) 
3  50  -  75 

2  25  -  50 

4  75  -  100      (  Fire  Outbreak  taom  ) 

1  FACTOJ 

COMBUSTIBILITY  OF 
CEILING 

1  Non-«iiir^stible  material 

2  rire  retardant  .•naterial 

3  Cbnbuatibie  material 

(  Fire  Outbreak  noon  ) 

a 
< 

a: 

 1 

RATE  OF  CGHBUSTIBLE  AREA 
Ca  HORIZOtTCAL  FACE  * 

1  0  -  75  (  %  1 

2  "5  -  100 

>  i'lre  Outbreak  Pocan  ) 

w 

u: 
a: 

OPENINGS    f    Pi.lT  ) 

1  0  -  2.5  (  m -'o 
3  5.-0  -  10.0 

2  2.5  -  5.0 

4  10.0  -           '  "ire  Ojtbreak  Roor  ; 

STRUCTURE 

1  Fire  proof  struct  im: 

2  Fire  protective  structure 
SMiooden  structute 

EXTINGUISHMENT  IN  THE  EAR- 
LY STAGE  GF  FIRE 

1  Being  done 

2  Vot.  tjeing  done 

AIART  TDB  TO  SONnGN  **** 

1    -  3  (  nin.  ) 
3  5- 

2  3-5 

In  the  ease  that  there  are  combustibles  such  as  cosibustible  furnitures, they 
are  projected  to  the  vertical  face  (  tMll  )  and  the  horizontal  face  (  floor  ) , 
and  the  projected  part  is  regarded  as  eonbustible.tlext,tbe  projected  area  and 
the  area  of  eonibastible  interior  finish  staterials  are  sunsied  up  on  the  vertical 
face  and  the  horlsontal  face, and  the  rate  of  the  each  summed  up  combustible 
Area  to  the  area  of  the  each  face  is  calculated. 

The  testing  method  of  combustibilities  of  interior  finish  materials  is  decided 
by  the  law. The  order  1  to  3  corresponds  to  the  order  of  combustibilities. 
Fire  extinguishment  activity  in  the  variy  stage  of  fire  spread    (  generally 
before  flashover  )  with  fire  extir. juistoent  equipments  such  as  fire  extingui- 
shers . 

•  Blaosed  time  from  the  ignition  time  (  estimated  I   to  the  alert  time  m  fire 
Station. 
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I.Or 


o.s 


J. 


J. 


12  3*5 
PHfl«;F  DEVELOPEMENT 

O  RANGE  -  OILES 

A  APP.  -  FIBER, WASTES 

9  TOBACCO  ■  FIB.. WAST. 

A  MATCH  •  FIBER. WAST. 

•  FURMSHIUG.  FURNITURE 

FIG.  1-1 
ICNITIQN  PATTERN 


2       3  a 

PHASE  DEVEIOPEHENT 


O  0  -  25  ( 

A  25-50 

A  50-75 

•  75-100 


FIfi.  1  -  2 

RATE  OF  COHBUSTIBLE  AREA 
ON  VERTICAL  FACE 


I.Or 


2  0.5h 


l.Or 


2  0.5 


12         3  4 
PHASE  DEVELOPEMENT 

O  NON-COMBUSTIBLE  N. 

•  FIRE  RETARDANT  M. 

•  COMBUSTIBLE  N. 

FIG.  1  -  "1 
CONBUillBiLlTY 
OF  CEILING 


6 


1         2         3        4  S 
PHASE  DEVELOPEMENT 

O  0  -  75  (  ?  ) 
•  75-100 

FIG.  1  -  4 

RATE  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  AREA 
ON  HORIZOMTAl  FACE 
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l.Or 


a. 
1/1 


s  o.s  - 


Ok. 


JL. 


J. 


J. 


12        3  4 
PHASE  OEVELOPEMENT 

O  0  -  2 . 5   (  mH  ) 

A  2.0  -  5.0 

A  5.0  -  10.0 

•  10. 0  - 

Flfi.  1  •  5 
OPENINGS 


12         3  4 
PHASE  OEVELOPEnENT 

O   FIRE  PROOF  STRUCT'JRE 

9  FIRE  PROTECTIVE  STRUCTURE 

•  MOODEN  STRUCTURE 

FIG.  1  -  6 
STRUCTURE 


1.0  r 


-0.5 


o 


l.Or 


1  2         3         4  5 

PHASE  DEVELOPEMENT 

O  BEING  DONE 
•  NOT  BEING  DONE 

FI6.  1  -  7 

EXTINGUISHMENT  IN  THE  EARLY 
STAGE  OF  FIftE  SPREAD 


a. 
t/t 


0.5 


5  2         3         4  5 

PHASE  DEVELOPEMENT 

O     •  3  (  HIN.  ) 

•  3-5 

•  5  - 

FIG.  1  •  8 
ALERT  TINE 
TO  STATION 
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IMCBOR 


SAMPIf 


CKTECXXCi  VALUE 
-0.5  0 


g 

M 


IGNinCN 
PATIERN 


1  mBB»OSUS 

2  DCXNfiVBLE  M.  .OIL 

3  APP.-»FIBE}i,MK<?rBS 

4  TOBWirwra.  ,wsst, 

5  NKICHHCimXflAST. 

« 

7 


202 
66 
85 

158 
81 
70 

114 


-0.1» 

-0.071 
0.029 

-0.022 
0.054 
0.086 
O.IM 


0.316 


0.067 


RME  or  OOWBT 


1  0  -  25  (%) 

2  25  -  50 

3  50  - 

4  75  -  100 


8-: 
318 
117 
254 


cx^5B^.lSTI3ILm' 
OF  CEILING 


RATE  OF  a>EUST 
IBLE  AHQV  OK 


1  f)r>KXMBUSTIBI£  M. 

2  FIRE  REXUVWrr  M. 

3  OaCUSTIB[£  M. 


137 
31 
608 


1  0  -  75  {%> 

2  75  -  100 


46 
730 


-0. ISO 
-O.OSR 
0.135 
0.062 


-0.116 

-0.175 

0.035 


0.076 


0.210 


0.051 


-0.027 
0.001 


0.028 


0.005 


1  0  -  2.5  (nft) 

2  2.5  -  5.0 

3  5.0  -  10.0 

4  10.0  - 


279 
288 
179 
30 


-0.014 
-0.015 
0.030 
0.105 


0.120 


Q.024 


smuuM! 


1  FIBE  FRQCV  SDUCT. 

2  FUe  FfDIBCnVE  S. 

3  Mxnai  smcTUTe: 


122 
273 

381 


-0.093 
-0.046 

■"J.  063 


0.157 


□axuznsBCin' 
snoB  OP  P.S. 


1  BEING  DONE 

2  NOT  BEB4S  OOe 


701 
75 


-0.033 
0.309 


0.342 


0.04B 


0.086 


AI^KT  TI>E 
tj  :  STATION 


1  -  3  (MM.) 

2  3  -  S 

3  5- 


440 
218 
118 


-0.203 
0.252 
0.293 


0.193 


PIG.   3     THE  RESULTS   CF   TDK  ANALYSIS  WITH 
THE  THEORY  OF  QUANTIFICATION 
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THE  SISUS  BEFORE  FLASHOVER 
THE  STAGE  AFTER  FIASHOVER 


PIG.  4     FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
SAMPLE  SCORES 
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Discriminant  point 
ft;  •  0.27 


THE  STXGB  AFTER 
PLASaOVBIt 


StOtnx  SOOME 


NOTE  :       •!,?,(«)  •  -7=^  e 


St  ■  0.702,   Ml  •  -0.130,    Oi  »  0.301 


Jl2_ 


/I  up  2 

Hi  >  0.298.  mi  -  0.308. 


Oi  -  O.310 


AssuiTiing  that  the  normal  distribution  i;;  proper,   the  discriminant 
point  oij  is  0.27,   and  the  rate  of   success  of  d  iscr  imna  t  ion  in 
The  d  1  scr  1  Til  r.a  n  t    point   ar.d   the   rate  of    saccess   ot   d  1  scr  im  1  na  t  1  <ir. 

esti:iiated  from  the  normal  distribution  are  nearly  equal  to  the  ones 
directly  estinated  from  the  frequency  distribution  of  sanple 

scores. 


PIG.  5      PROBABILITy  DBNSXTV  FUNCTION  OP  SAMPLE  SCOItES 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  NORMAL  DISTRIBUTION 
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APPENDIX 


Theory  of  Quantification  (II) 

Each  ca3e  of  fire  incident  responses  to  one  of  the  catego- 
ries of  individual  factors ,  as  being  showed  Fig.  A-1.  First, 

the  value  X^te.  (category  value  for  factor  j  ,  category  tt  )  is 
considered  as  the  variable  to  be  calculated. 

Kextf  the  linear  sum  di    of  the  category  values  which  the 
arbitrary  case   i    responses  is  considered.     Then,  the  category 
value    Xjit    is  calculated  in  the  condition  that  the  variance 
of         bettifeen  groups  (stages)  is  maximum  and  the  variance 
of    c(c  within  the  same  group  (stage)  is  minimum.    That  is,  c<i 
is  given  as  follows: 

1    ;  Hhen  an  arbitrary  case 

responses  to  factor  ^  »  category  /e  . 

>  0    ;  except  above 


where,    Si(i^)  = 


then,  using  o(^'  ,  values  indicated  below  are  calculated, 
total  variance;      0^  ^    W  ^  ^      ~  ^  ^ 

external  variance;   C^b  =  ^  ('St  —  o<  j  '  ri~ 

where,      n;    number  of  total  samples 

Tifi  number  of  samples  belonging  to  group  t 
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thetit     X^ie  is  determined  in  the  condition  as  follows: 


where #  (correlation  ratio) 


the  equation  (3)  is  expanded  as  follows: 
SO,  the  next  equation  must  be  statisfyed. 


(2)  is  substituted  for  (4),  the  result  is  arranged  as  follows: 


(5) 


where » 


(6)  is  substituted  for  (5)  and  the  result  is  arranged  as  follows: 

tt^h   — y  ' 
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where , 

z 


-njM.  =  t     (ji^)  \  (8) 


(9) 


then,  the  substitutions  are  done  as  follows: 

H  =  {  n^v(^i^)  ] 

where, 

then,  the  correlation  ratio    '^^     is  determined  as  the  eign 
value  and  category  value   'Xjk     is  determined  as  the  eign 
vector  in  the  following  equation  for  eign  value: 

MX  '  v'FX  ^i«> 
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FACTOR 

CATEGORY 

CATEGORY 
VALUE 

1st  GROUP 

Tth  GROUP 
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V 

NOTE:    V  Indicates  the  category  that  case<t  responses. 

FIG.  A  -  1 
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Pfefaoe 

The  rational  design  of  fire  protecticm  engineering  in 

buildings  requires  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fire 

behaviour,  and  it  is  known  that  the  behaviour  of  fires  in 

compartments  is  dependent  on  many  factors.    Kawagoe  and 
0 

Sekine  reported  that  openings  could  be  the  biggest  controlling 
factor,  and  their  experiments  and  theory  have  been  supported 
by  most  researchers  throughout  the  world. 

The  behaviour  of  a  fire  in  a  compartment  depends  on 
the  basic  burning  characteristics  and  shape  of  the  condbustibles, 
and  their  position  as  well  as  on  the  compartment  and  its 
properties.    In  particular,  the  burning  characteristics  of 
lining  materials  have  a  significant  influence  on  the  growth 
and  behaviour  of  compartment  fire,  but  there  is  little  infor- 
mation concerning  their  assessments. 

Studies  on  conqsartment  fires  have  been  made  mainly  with 
compartments  composed  of  noncombustible  wall  materials  and 
very  little  work  has  been  done  with  compartments  composed 
of  coBddustible  interior  linings. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  consider  combustion  prevention 
measures,  for  the  fire  protection  of  buildings,  compartments 
are  living  spaces  and  an  indue  emphasis  on  the  demand  for 
fire  protection  may  lead  to  undue  interference  with  other 
necessary  physical  or  human  engineering  requirements.  In 
other  words,  fire  safety  should  be  considered  as  a  total 
design  of  compartment  space. 

At  present,  even  thou^  detailds  of  the  burning  behaviour 
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of  conqsartnents  are  still  unknown »  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  develop  immediate  measures  for  taking  into  account  quanti- 
tatively the  influence  of  materials  on  fire  risk  with  the 
help  of  some  suitable  method.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
clarify  the  influence  of  interior  linings  using  model  tests 
within  which  the  interaction  of  the  burning  of  interior 
combustibles  could  be  easily  grasped. 

1.  The  Test  Models 

In  preparing  the  model,  although  similarity  becomes 
an  <d>vious  problem,  at  this  stage  the  tests  were  carried 

out  using  rectangular  boxes  for  the  compartment  as  previous^ 

0 

ly  used  by  other  researchers  sucn  as  S.  Yokoi,  K.  Kawagoe, 
3)  ^ 

P.  H.  Thomas,  D.  Gross,  and  etc.,  without  giving  much  attention 
to  the  problem  of  similarity.    The  openings  in  the  models 
used  in  these  tests  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  air  flows  into  the  compartment  without  any  resistance* 
However,  as  the  flow  of  air  into  the  burning  compartments 
of  actual  buildings  generally  passes  through  the  corridor, 
a  corridor  portion  was  added  to  the  model  as  shown  in  Figure 

2.  This  method  has  an  advantage  in  that  the  total  amount 
of  smoke  enpnating  from  the  burning  compartment  and  the 
total  amount  of  air  entering  into  the  burning  compartment 
could  be  measured.    In  this  report,  the  former  type  will 

be  ncuned  as  simple  model  box  (Fig.  1)  ,  while  the  latter  will 
be  kno«m  as  dwelling  model  box  (Fig.  2) . 

The  size  of  the  models  and  the  openings  is  shown  in 
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Table  1,  and  the  models  are  classified  by  three  different 
sizes. 

2.     ExperimeiiLdi  Procedure 

Since  the  shape  of  the  openings  is  a  major  factor  that 
governs  compartment  fire,  the  tests  were  conducted  with  open- 
ings as  the  main  variable  factor  wnile  varying  the  kinds  of 
interior  linings  and  the  amount  of  other  combustibles. 

In  other  researchers'  studies,  the  openings  are  situated 
at  both  the  front  and  back  o£  the  compartments.  However, 
since  it  was  decided  to  quantify  the  smoke  release  charac- 
teristics  during  the  burning  of  the  compartment,  only  one 
opening  was  provided  in  these  tests. 

nie  tests  were  divided  into  two  categories,  namely, 
those  made  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  burning  charac- 
teristics of  various  kinds  and  thicknesses  of  linings  in 
the  compartment  and  those  made  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  phenomenon  of  the  interaction  of  the  burning  of  linings 
and  other  comustibles.    In  the  former  only  the  crib  (and 
linings)  used  for  an  ignition  source  was  (were)  varied, 
while  in  the  latter,  specific  fire  load  (the  weight  of 
fuel  per  uifit  coiq>artfflent  volume)  was  varied  as  in  previous 
investigaticMis  (Table  2  &  3) . 

The  sticks  used  for  the  ignition  source  for  tiie  first 
group  of  tests  had  a  cross  section  of  2  x  2  cm  and  were 
cut  to  a  particular  length  (j^cm) .    Sticks  were  arranged  on 
a  square  of  side  ^cm  and  separated  at  a  spacing  of  2  cm. 
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This  ignition  source  was  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  model, 
5  cm  away  from  the  side  walls  in  the  case  of  SHL  type  and 
2  cm  in  the  case  of  SBS  type  as  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
source  was  ignited  after  inserting  an  alcohol  soaked  insu- 
lation board  of  the  dimensions  1  cm  x  1  cm  x  >E:cm  into  the 
bottom  layer. 

In  the  second  group  of  tests  the  fire  load  was,  for 
simplicity,  in  the  form  of  wooden  cribs.    The  cross  section 
of  the  sticks  was  2  cm  x  2  on  and  the  cribs  were  placed  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bottom  layer  at  intervals  of  2  cm 
and  5  cro  away  from  the  side  walls.    The  ignition  method 
adopted  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  first  group, 
except  that  the  width  of  the  insertion  of  the  alcohol  soaked 
insulation  board  was  limited  to  the  width  of  the  opening. 

3.     Method  of  the  Analysis  of  Results 

Measurements  and  observations  were  made  of  the  mass 
loss,  smoke  density,  CO^concentration  and  dynamic  pressure 
in  the  fixed  passage.     Since  the  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to 
quantify  the  smoke  and  gasses  that  diffuse  through  buildings 
during  fires,  the  measurements  of  smoke  and  gases  were  made 
outside  the  compartment  after  oxidation  in  the  compartment.  The 
values  obtained  from  the  tests  were  arranged  as  follow. 

3.1    Burning  Rate 

The  value  of  the  burning  rate  is  fundamental  charac- 
teristic in  the  analysis  o£  various  phenomena  of  burning. 
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Perhaps  because  the  initial  stage  of  fire  is  within  the  un- 
stable period,  the  burning  rate  has  often  determined  by  the 
time  for  the  mass  of  uxibumt  conibustibles  to  fall  from  80% 
to  50%  or  from  80%  to  30%  of  its  initial  value. 

However*  observations  show  that  the  production  of  smoke 
and  gases  during  the  initial  stage  of  fire  is  large,  especially 
when  the  internal  linings  are  combustible.    Therefore,  the 
progress  of  the  fire  is  divided  into  t«io  periods,  namely, 
the  flashover  period  and  the  steady  state  period,  and  the 
results  are  arranged  for  the  former  case.    An  instantaneous 
burning  rate  was  determined  from  the  gradient  of  the  total 
weight  loss  curve  and  a  mean  burning  rate  from  the  change 
in  the  weight  during  the  relevant  period. 

3*2.     Characteristics  of  Smoke  and  Gas  Generation 

Evaluation  of  the  hazard  of  the  smoke  generated  from 
a  compartment  fire  can  be  made  by  the  extinciton  coefficient 
or  by  the  smoke  generation  rate  which  is  given  by  the  product 
of  the  flow  rate  of  combustion  gas  including  smoke  particles 
and  the  concentration  of  the  gas. 

The  smoke  hazard  in  terms  of  fire  prevention  engineering 
should  be  ehraluated  in  relation  to  evacuation  under  a  fire 
condition,  and  it  means  that  it  should  be  evaluated  by  the 
flow  rate  of  the  smoke  in  the  building. 

As  the  unit  of  smoke  concentration  in  terms  of  fire 
prevention  engineering,  the  extinction  coefficient  given 
by  the  equations  is  used,  and  the  relation  between  extinction 
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coefficient  and  visibility  through  the  smoke  has  been 


clarified  by  T.  Jin. 


%irhere 


I  : 


light  intensity  with  smoke 


light  intensity  without  smoke 


L 


xength  oi  light  path  (m) 


C.:  extinciton  coefficient  (l/m) 


To  express  the  extinciton  coefficient  in  this  equation, 
many  symbols  such  as  D  and  etc.,  are  used.  However, 

although  it  is  not  satisfactorily  confirmed  yet,  the  range 
of  the  concentration  of  the  smoke  generated  from  a  fire  is 
very  wide.    Therefore  it  cannot  definitely  be  said  that 
the  above  eqations  are  applicable  for  the  smoke  concentra- 
tion o£  a  wide  range,  as  long  as  the  smoke  concentration 
is  measured  foy  the  light  transmibtance,  because  there  are 
overlaps  of  smoke  particles  in  the  light  beam  path.  'Consequent- 
ly  in  this  report  the  simbol,  C3,  is  used  to  express  the 
extinction  coefficient  in  the  meaning  of  the  smoke  concen- 
tration. 

When  smoke  is  produced  in  a  smoke  accumulating  chamber 
of  a  particular  volume,  the  smoke  generation  rate  S  is  given 
as  the  following  equation: 


dC 


dC 
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i«here 

S  :  smoke  generation  rate  (m^/min  or  Cgin^/inin) 
V  :  volume  of  smoke  accumulating  chaniber  (m^) 
But  this  equation  is  not  applicable  to  obtain  the  rate  of 
the  smoke  generated  from  a  COTipartment  fire,  because  a 
smoke  accumulating  Camber  of  a  very  large  volume  will  be 
needed,  which  is  impossible.     In  such  a  case,  it  can  be 
obtained  by  the  product  of  the  flow  rate  of  the  conbustion 
gas  and  the  smoke  concentration,  which  are  measured  at  each 
given  time. 

As  the  methods  of  the  measurement,  two  ways  could  be 
considered:  one  is  the  measurement  at  the  opening  of  the 
compartment  and  the  other  is  the  measurement  in  the  flow 
passage  of  a  fixed  cross-section  where  the  smoke  is  passing. 

In  the  former  method,  measurement  at  many  points  will 
be  necessary  because  the  neutral  zone  changes  with  the  fire 
growth.    Mhat  is  more  important  here,  since  the  smoke  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  light  transroittance  direcly  in  the 
flaming,  a  temperature  condensation  type  sucking  smoke 
meter  must  be  employed  for  measuring  smoke  concentration. 
In  this  ease,  smoke  particles  would  be  adhered  to  the  sucking 
pipe  and  cofidense,  and  this  makes  a  big  difference  in  the 

measured  values. 

Furthermore,  the  smoke  generation  rate  which  should 
be  obtained  here  is  that  for  the  smoke  dispersing  in  the 
building.    Since  compartment  fires  are  in  most  cases  ventila- 
tion controlled  fires,  oxidation  of  the  smoke  particles  takes 
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place  also  outside  the  opening  when  the  opening  area  is  small. 
Therefore  the  smoke  concentration  after  the  oxidation  should 
be  neasured  away  from  the  opening. 

For  these  reasons,  the  latter  method  of  measurement  is 
taken  to  obtain  the  smoke  generation  rate  in  this  report. 
And  it  is  also  because  of  the  assun^tion  that  closer  approximate 
values  would  be  obtained  by  this  method  than  the  former 
one,  although  the  absorption  of  smoke  particles  to  the  walls 
of  the  flow  passage  cannot  be  neglected.    Therefore  the  smoke 
generation  rate  is  given  as  follows: 
dC      _  dv 

at       •  at 

Cgi :  extinction  coefficient 

X  coefficient  of  flow  (dimensionless) 

A    :  cross-sectional  area  of  flow  passage 

X  dynamic  pressure  in  flow  passage 

^  \  smoke  density 

•    s  temperature  of  flow  passage 

And  the  same  consideration  was  takcoi  for  the  measttronent 
and  ealculjition  of  the  CO  gas  release  rate.    From  the  product 
of  velocity  and  the  measured  concentration /  the  respective 
rate  of  smoke  and  CO  gas  generation  were  calculated. 

These  were  claculated  by  a  TOSBAC-2O00  eomputor. 
A  smoke  generation  coefficient  was  obtained  by  calculating 
the  smoke  generation  rate  per  unit  of  burning  rate. 
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4.    Results  and  Discussion 

4.1.    Tests  for  the  Burning  Characteristics 

of  Internal  Linings 
i)     Flashover  (F.O)  and  Its  Time  (F.O.T) 

The  phenomenon  of  flashover  (F.O)  is  well  known  as  a 
special  burning  phenomenon  associated  with  compartment 
fires.     As  is  clearly  seen  from  a  Figure  4.1,  there  is 
a  rapid  rise  in  temperature  and  a  rapid  generation  of  smoke. 

In  qualitative  terms,  flashover  generally  refers  to  a 
rather  rapid  transition  from  a  localized  fire  in  one  portion 
of  a  compartment  to  a  much  more  intense  fire  in  which  every 
exposed  conbustible  surface  in  the  compartment  is  undergo- 
ing  pyrolysis,  at  least,  if  not  burning. 

However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
the  transitional  point  by  experiment r  because  this  transi* 
tional  phenomenon  moves  through  a  rapid  continuum. 

J.  B.  Fang  proposed  an  average  upper  room  gas  temper- 
ature of  450*C  -  650 °C  as  the  boundary  between  limited 
and  full  involvement  from  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  paper. 

In  the  instant  when  flashover  occurs,  many  changes  of 
behaviour  ixxe  the  emission  ol  riame  and  smoke  ixom  the 
opening,  increase  in  the  room  temperature  and  radiation 
to  the  £loor  etc.,  take  place.    Therefore,  life  mi^t  expect 
to  obtain  the  instant  of  flashover  by  measuring  the  afore- 
mentioned values.    However,  in  reality,  experiments  revealed 
that  there  are  two  major  difficulties  in  determining  actual 
flashover  time.    One  is  that  flashover  takes  place  not  in 
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instantaneous  jump,  but  over  a  small  but  finite  time. 
Secondly,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  the  points  at  which  the  various 
factors,  like  smoke  and  flame,  begin  to  change  within  its 
time  are  different.     In  this  study  flashover  time  was  deter^ 
mined  mainly  by  observation  of  the  variation  of  the  tempe- 
rature at  three-quarters  of  the  compartment  height  in  the 
centre  of  the  compartment.    Generally,  the  time  lapse  prior 
to  F.O.  varies  with  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the 
materials  and  the  kinds  of  materials,  and  it  is  considered, 
to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  pyrolysis  characteristics 
and  thermal  properties  of  the  materials  and  the  ratio  of  the 
volume  of  coii^>artment  to  the  burning  rate  of  the  ignition 
source  (Pig.  3-5,  Table  5). 

In  other  words,   flashover  ik  expected  to  take  place 
when  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  inflow  air  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  flammable  gases  accumulated  in  a  compartment 
(i.e.  the  flcunmable  gases  not  yet  finished  reacting  which 
are  released  by  the  burning  of  materials  in  the  con^artpent 
including  interior  linings)  satisfies  a  certain  range  of 
conditions.     Therefore  the  time  to  reach  flashover  (F.O.T) 
is  determined  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  fire  source, 
pyrolysis  properties  of  the  materials,  the  volume  of  the 
compartment,  openining  factors  and  etc. 

ii)    Burning  Rate 

As  shown  in  Figure  6,  the  burning  rate  varies  largely 
with  time.    The  following  formula  is  used  as  the  general 
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formula  of  the  burning  rate  of  the  compartment. 

R  -  5.5  AjH  (kg/mln) 

However,  when  the  internal  linings  are  combustible, 
there  is  an  acceleration  due  to  the  burning  of  the  material 
as  shown  in  Table  6-7,  and  accordingly  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  adjustment  dependent  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  material. 

R  «O^M  .  5.5  Apr  {kg/min> 

In  other  words «  this  valu^o^  represents  the  acceleration 
of  combustion  of  the  material  and  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
with  the  decrease  in  size  of  the  opening  as  shown  in  the 
table.    In  nndels,  when  their,  proportions  of  the  shape 
are  same,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  heat  loss  from  the 
surface  to  increase  and  the  burning  rate  to  decrease,  since 
the  ratio  of  the  surface  area  of  the  compartnent  to  the 
volume  of  it  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  surface  area. 
Therefore,  analysis  was  done  again  and  the  tendency  is  shown 
in  Figure  7. 

Furthermore,  it  is  generally  pointed  out  that  even 
the  same  material  makes  a  large  difference  in  its  burning 
characteriftics  according  to  whether  the  material  is  used 
as  the  ceilings  or  as  the  walls.    In  order  to  experimentally 
clarify  this  phenomenon  in  a  compartment  fire,  the  burning 
rate  was  determined  by  varying  the  attitude  of  the  material 
used  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  8.    When  the  burning 
rate  per  unit  exposed  surface  area  is  considered,  the  area 
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of  combustible  materials  used  per  unit  volume  is  found  to 
have  a  larger  influence  than  even  the  position  and  it  is 
confirmed  from  these  tests  that  the  burning  area  or  in  other 
%K>rds  the  surface  area,  of  the  combustibles  becomes  an  important 
factor. 

Furthermore,  the  heat  loss  from  the  walls  cannot  be 
neglected.    Since  the  heat  loss  from  the  wall  eoiqiosed  of 
thin  boards  could  be  more  significant  than  that  of  thick 
boards,  room  temperature  should  be  higher  for  the  latter. 
Consequently,  in  the  case  of  ocnqpartment  fires,  the  burning 
rate  for  a  wall  composed  of  thin  board  could  be  lower  than 
for  one  of  thick  board  although  thin  board  is  generally 
more  flamsnable.      For  these  reasons,  the  burning  rate  is 
expected  to  reach  the  maximum  at  an  optimum  balanced  condition 
of  heat  release  by  pyrolysis  and  heat  loss  from  the  wall 
as  shoim  in  Fig.  8. 

iii)     Generation  of  Smoke  and  CO  Gas 

In  our  experiments,  dynamic  pressure,  temperature  and 
conc«itration  of  smoke  and  gas  were  measured  in  the  hood 
at  one  point,  as  mentioned  in  3.2.     The  values  obtained  were 
scattered  ifldely  because,  unlike  the  measurement  of  weight 
loss,  the  measurements  of  varying  smoke  and  gas  concentration 
and  of  dynamic  pressure  are  difficult  to  make. 

Therefore  we  can  only  discuss  the  diaracteristics  of 
smoke  and  CO  gas  generation  from  a  obnpartment  in  gmeral 
terms.     Some  examples  of  the  test  results  are  shown  in 
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Tables  9  &  10  and  Figs  9  &  10. 

Generally*  the  trends  for  smoke  and  CO  gas  generation 
rate  are  analogous  to  that  for  the  burning  rate.  They 
di££er  in  that  the  measurements  of  the  smoke  density  vary 
with  the  space  where  smoke  is  accumulated  in  the  conjpartment , 
or  in  other  words,  with  the  depth  of  soffit. 

As  shown  in  Figures  11  &  12,  the  greater  the  volume 
of  accumulated  smoke,  the  greater  the  oxidation  ratio  of 
smoke  particles  is  within  the  compartment  and  hence  the 
smoke  generation  rate  is  small.    Furthermore,  when  the 
opening  factor  is  small,  dense  smoke  is  generated  because 
the  inflow  of  air  is  retarded. 

iv)    Back  Draft  Phenomenon 

Whilst  the  burning  process  in  compartments  has  not 
been  sufficiently  understood,  the  combustible  gases  accumu- 
lated in  the  coo^artment  are  considered  to  play  an  important 
role. 

TO  support  the  above,  the  variation  of  the  amount  of 
air  inflow  through  the  air  inflow  section  equipped  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  in  the  dwelling  model  box  is  shown  in 
Figure  13. 

The  air  inflow  is  rapidly  retarded  with  the  flashover 
and  a  vibration  phenomenon  is  observed.     This  is  caused 
by  the  rapid  oxidisation  of  gases  accumulated  in  the  compart*- 
inent,  and  this  ronarkable  occurrence  is  known  as  the  back 
draft  phencMnenon. 
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4*2.     Interactional  Burning  of  Linings  and  Other  Contents 
Representative  results  of  tbe  experiments  are  shown 
in  Figures  14-16.    As  a  general  tendency,  the  rate  of  release 
of  smoke  and  CO  gas  is  high  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fire 
even  when  there  are  conbustibles  in  the  compartment  and  this 
tendency  becomes  more  remakable  when  the  internal  linings 
are  readily  flammable,    niereforer  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  bedtiaviour  in  the  early  stage  of  fire. 

1}    Burning  Rate 

Compartment  fires  after  flashover  can  be  classified  into 

fuel  controlled  and  ventilation  controlled  fires,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  aroovmt  of  combustibles  to  the  opening 
factor. 

Generally  it  is  said  that  the  burning  rate  in  a  compart- 
ment fire  is  a  fixed  value,  determined  only  by  the  parameter 
of  the  opening  factor.    However »  %fhen  the  linings  are  com- 
bustible the  burning  rate  changes  with  time  as  shown  in 
Figure  17. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  burning  of  linings 
develops  with  time  from  the  pyrolysis  burning  to  the  surface 
burning  irtkic^  is  the  burning  of  solids.    Namely  even  ^en 
the  compartment  conditions  imply  that  it  is  a  ventilation 
controlled  fire,  the  compartment  fire  initially  develops 
through  pyrolysis  burning  controlled  by  the  exposed  siirfaee 
area  and  burning  characteristics  of  all  the  conibustible 
materials.    Therefore,  the  burning,  rate  is  generally  high 
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in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire. 

Hhen  the  linings  are  eoiiA>u8tible ,  the  burning  rate 
differs  greatly  from  the  estimated  value  of  R  ■  5.5  aOT 
especicU.ly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fire.     On  the  contrary, 
when  the  lining  materials  are  nonconibustible«  burning  rate 
is  the  same  as  the  estimated  value.     In  both  cases  the 
amount  of  fuel  affects  the  burning  rate  as  shown  in  Figure  19. 

To  represent  the  burning  rate  of  the  compartment  fire, 
we  have  the  following  formula  of  Kawagoe,  Sekine,  and  Thomas, 
Which  was  established  theoretically  and  proved  experimentally. 

R  =  5.  5 'v 6.0  Ai¥ 

However,  the  burning  rate  in  the  flashover  period, 
determined  by  the  above  formula  as  shown  in  Figures  20  &  21, 
could  not  establish  the  above  proportional  relationship. 
This  nay  be  attributed  to  the  following. 

Zn  the  previous  section  on  the  tests  for  the  properties 
of  materials,  we  mentioned  that  the  opening  factor  (AJ7) , 
volume  of  compartment  (V) ,  and  exposed  surface  area  of  com- 
busibles  (As)  etc. ,  are  the  factors  that  have  an  effect 
on  the  burning  rate  in  a  compartment  fire. 

That  is  to  say,  the  burning  of  substances  in  enclosed 
space,  such  as  in  furnaces,  is  determined  by  the  excess  air 
ratio,  in  other  words,  air  supply  in  relation  to  the  concent- 
ration of  flammedble  gases  produced  by  pyrolysis. 

Therefore,  the  value  of  V  should  be  the  effective 
free  shape  volume,  V^,  where  oxidation  takes  place.  is 
<d>tained  by  deducting  the  volume  of  combustibles  in  the 
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cMMnpartnient  from  the  volume  of  the  compartment.     For  these 
reasons*  in  connection  with  the  early  stages  of  fire,  which 
involves  pyrolysis  burning,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the 
following  parameter. 

When  figures  20  6  21  were  rearranged,  a  strong  correlation 
was  noticed  as  shown  in  Figures  22  &  23.    The  following 

empirical  formulae  are  derived  from  Figures  22  &  23. 

When  the  interior  linings  are  non-combustible  (Fig.  22) , 

=  3.0  Bf""* 

i.e.  R=  3.0  iJiJW}^  tAs-yzf  '^ 

where 

Rv  -  {R/As)Ab 

and  when  the  interior  linings  are  plywood  (Fig.  23), 
R^  =»  6.0  Bf*^ 

i.e.    R=  6.0  (aJh)-(A8-Ve) 

Accordingly,  by  arranging  for  Bf,  these  empirical 
formulae  can  be  appicable  to  a  wide  range  of  the  volume  of 
the  compartment,  0.16  m^  -  27  m^.    However,  they  cannot  be 
applied  generally  and  adjustments  should  be  made  for  the 
type  and  shape  of  the  combustibles.    The  applicable  range 
for  the  value  of  Bf  would  be  between  0.003  and  0.4. 

11}    Generation  Rate  of  Smoke  and  CO 

Since  tiiere  is  a  difference  between  pyrolysis  burning 
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and  surface  burning  in  regards  to  the  relation  between  burning 

and  conpartanent  t€anperature,  the  release  rate  o£  smoke 
depends  on  the  stage  of  fire. 

As  shown  in  Figures  14  -  16,  emd  Table  11,  the  release 
rate  of  snoke  and  gases  is  high  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
fire.    For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fire  protection  engineering  to  quantify  the  burning 
characteristics  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fire, 
n2unely  in  the  flashover  period  which  is  important  for  the 
prevention  of  the  loss  of  human  life. 

Hie  smoke  production  rate  expressed  here  as  Sv("S/As>V) 
is  shown  in  Figures  24  &  25.     It  is  expected  that  by  improving 
the  method  of  measurement »  .correct  values  with  higher  accuracy 
can  be  obtained* 
For  plywood, 

Sv  -  250  Bf 

S  =  250   (aJh)^'^  .  (As-Ve)"*'' 

For  nofk-conibustible  materials, 

Sy  -  120  Bf** 

S  =  120  (aJh)**'  (As-Vg)*'' 
where  S  is  release  rate  of  snoke  (C«  n^/min    or  m^/rain) 

Sv  -  a  - <S/As)/Ve 
Although  A/H*   was  the  main  controlling  factor  in  the  case 
of  the  burning  rate,  the  value  As'^E  takes  its  place  in  the 
case  of  che  smoke  generation  rate. 
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The  snoke  generation  rate  in  a  compartment  fire  depends 
on  the  smoke  generation  coefficient  of  interior  linings  and 
commodity  likewise  in  the  case  of  burning  rate.    Since  plywood 
and  cribs  are  %vood  materials*  the  amount  of  the  smoke  generated 
when  they  burn,  the  smoke  generation  coefficient,  could  be 
considered  to  be  approximately  the  same.    Therefore,  the 
smoke  generation  rate  of  the  materials  which  have  very  different 
burning  properties  could  be  obtained  by  making  adjustment 
using  the  relative  smoke  generation  coefficient,  *a*,  with 
wood  materials  taken  as  1. 


iii)    Vibrational  Burning 

The  burning  process  in  a  ventilation  controlled  fire 
is  considered  to  be  close  to  the  upper  limit  of  burning  of 
flannable  probixed  gases.    Kawagoe  has  pointed  out  in  his 
experiments  the  phenomenon  of  scrambling  for  oxygen  in  the 
coQ^artment  in  the  case  of  compartment  fire*    Here,  when 
the  variation  of  the  amount  of  air  flow  through  corridor 
is  considered  as  shown  in  Figures  27  &  28,  a  clear  regularity 
was  found  in  the  restriction  of  air  inflow  caused  by  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gas  intermittently  released  at 
regular  intervals  by  strong  oxidation  of  smoke  particles 
accumulated  in  the  compartment.    The  range  of  this  vibrational 
burning  becomes  more  remarkable  when  the  amount  of  ccoibustible 
material  is  low. 
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4«3.    Full  Scale  Fire  Test 

In  order  to  clarify  the  interrelationship  between  the 
model  tests  and  a  large  scale  fire,  tests  were  conducted 
using  a  building  which  is  scheduled  to  be  destroyed  and  a 
test  building  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

i)  Experimental  Procedure 

The  accuracy  and  repeatability  of  full  scale  fire 
test  generally  decrease  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
building.    However,  the  e^erimental  procedure  and  the 
ignition  method  were  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  for  each 
trial  run. 

ii)  Ignition  Method 

Wood  cribs,  which  are  constructed  of  12  pieces  of 
2cmx2cmx60cm  spruce  sticks  per  layer,  were  placed 

at  the  corner  of  a  compartment  and  ignited  by  xiiserting 

an  alcohol  soaked  stick  (loroxloinx60  cm)  at  the  bottom 

layer. 

iii)  Test,  Results 
a)  Flashover 

We  use  the  variation  of  temperature  as  a  simple  indicat^or 
for  the  growth  of  eooipartnent  fire.    In  many  cases,  this 
temperature  is  measured  at  a  level  of  3/4  the  height  of 
the  building. 

The  variation  in  teinperature  in  the  main  tests  is 
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«hown  in  Figure  29.    The  time  at  which  flahsover  (as  defined 
by  temperature  rise)  took  place  could  then  be  determined. 
However,  even  for  the  s«une  interior  material,  the  temper- 
ature  profile  varied  with  the  volume  of  compartment  and  the 

form  o£  opening  as  shown  xn  the  figure. 

b)  Burning  Rate 

Parallel  to  the  model  tests,  large  scale  fire  tests 
were  conducted  by  constructing  a  building  of  floor  area 
9  m^  (3.6  (W)  X  2.7  (D>)  with  a  ceiling  height  of  2.6  m. 
For  an  office  building  with  combustibles  tipically  arranged, 
tests  were  conducted  to  clarify  the  effect  of  changing 
from  gypsum  board  to  decorated  plywood. 

The  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  building  was  measured 
every  15  seconds  by  loading  the  whole  building  over  a  weigh-^ 
ing  mechanism  made  of  I  beams. 

As  shown  in  Figure  30,  a  clear  difference  was  recognized 
due  to  the  burning  ^aracteristics  of  the  linings;  a  burning 
rate  of  60  kg/min  was  measured  with  plywood  whereas  22  kg/roin 
was  measured  for  gypsum  board,  about  2.7  times  more. 

Furthermore,  the  burning  rate  as  calculated  from  the 
empirical  formulae  derived  from  model  tests  fairly  well 
agreed  with  the  actual  measurements: 
for  PVC  film  laminated  plynrood, 

R  -  6.0   (a/h)    •  (As'Ve) 

-  6.0  (4.2r*  (51.1  X  24.3)** 
s  78.6  kg/min 
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for  gypsum  boards,  using  the  formulae  for  non-contbustibles  # 
R  =  3.0   (4.2)'^*  (12,3  X  24.3)^* 

=29.6  kg/min 

c)  Excess  Air  Ratio 

The  amount  of  air  inflow  was  measured  by  fitting  a 
dynamic  pressure  measuring  pipe  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
opening.    Assuming  the  conibustibles  to  be  wood,  the  excess 
air  ratio  determined  from  the  burning  rate  and  amount  of 
inflow  air  calculated  previously  for  a  theoretical  air 
amount  of  3.975  m^/kg  Is  shown  in  Figure  31.    This  shows 
that  the  burning  has  low  excess  ratio  when  the  linings  are 
plywood,  and  hence  the  release  of  smoke  and  gases  is  large. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  ventilation  cycles  calculated  from 
the  amount  of  inflow  air  is  about  250  -  350  cycles/hr. 

d)  Quantif icatxon  of  Smoke  and  CO 

In  order  to  determine  the  release  rate  of  smoke  and 
CO,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  accurately  the  flow  rate 
of  air  released  and  the  concentration  of  smoke  and  CO 
contained  in  it.    In  these  es^riments,  since  the  smoky 
gases  are  at  high  temperature,  the  smoke  concentration  was 
measured  by  sucking  the  smoke  using  a  rubber  tube  and  a 
light  transmitter  type  concentration  meter  having  a  constant 
light  path  length.    The  extincti<Hi  coefficient  measured 
this  way  is  not  accurate  as  smoke  particles  adhere  to  the 
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rubber  tube  oiring  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  smoke,  and 
much  larger  coefficients  are  expected  in  reality.     For  these 
reasons r  it  is  necessary  in  future  research  experiments 
to  develop  methods  to  measure  dense  smoke  of  high  tempera- 

tvire. 

5.  CWiclusions 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  purpose  of  this  experi- 
mental research  is  to  find  out  the  factors  that  control  the 
characteristics  of  compartment  fire  and  to  understand  quanti- 
tatively the  characteristics  of  compartment  fires.  The 
detailed  consideration  of  the  empirical  formulae  obtained 
from  these  experiments  is  an  importeunt  topic  left  for  the 
future.    However,  the  results  obtained  so  far  are  summarized 
here  for  the  time  being. 

1)  The  influence  of  internal  linings  on  the  growth  of  compart- 
ment fire  is  extremely  large,  and  if  they  are  cooitustible, 
a  remarkable  f  lashover  phenomenon  is  observed  and  the  release 

rate  of  smoke  and  CO  gas  accompanying  this  phenomenon  is 
also  very  large. 

2}  The  time  elapsed  before  f lashover  is  deteanained  from 

an  interrelationship  between  the  size  of  the  ignition  source 

and  the  combustibility  of  the  linings. 

3)  The  duration  of  a  compartment  fire  can  be  divided  into 
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four  main  periods,  namely  the  fire  growth  period,  flashover 
period,  steady  state  burning  period  and  deterioration  period* 

Smoke  generation  in  the  fiashover  period  is  remarkably  high. 

4}  The  opening  factor,  the  surface  area  of  conbustibles  and 

volume  of  compartment  where  oxidation  takes  place  can  be 
given  as  the  main  factors  that  govern  the  burning  in  the 
fiashover  period  of  conpartment  fire. 

5)  Wien  the  amount  of  conibustibles  is  large,  the  influence 
of  the  burning  characteristics  of  the  linings  is  smaller  and 
this  influence  becomes  even  smaller  when  the  opening  is  small. 
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Table  1 


Size  or  Model  and  Opening 


Type 
(D*W-H)m 

Opening 
ratio 

Height 

of 
opening 
(») 

Width 
of 

opening 

Depth 
of 

soffit 
m> 

Opening 

factor 

1/2 

1 . 0 

Oil      U  X 

1.0 

1.0 

..(i..0x2. 0x1.0) 

1/4 
1/8 

0 

0.500 
0.250 

S-H-L-2 

(0.9x1.8x0,9) 

T  /O 
1/c 

1/3 
1/4 
1/8 

0.82 

0.6 

0.45 
0.225 

0 

U..DOO 

0.445 
0.334 
0.167 

1  /? 

A* 

S-H-S-A 

(0.48x0.98x0.48) 

1/4, 
1/8 
1/15 

0.48 

0,98 

0,  0,08, 
0.16 

0.082 
0.041 
0.021 

S-H-S-B 

(0.45x0.90x0.45) 

1/4 
1/8 
1/15 

0,35 

0.37 
0. 163 
0.083 

0.10 

0.080 
0.0^10 
0.020 

'  1/2 

0.234 

S-v-S-I 

(0.48x0.48x0.98) 

1/4 
1/8 

1/15 

a.98 

0.45 

0,  0.15, 
0,3 

0.117 
0.058 
0.029 

B 

R-H-S-1 

(0.91x1.11x0.55) 

1/4 
1/8 
1/15 

0,35 

0.  34 

0.17 
0.08 

0.10 

0.070 

0.035 
0.018 

A*  :  Simple  Model  Box 
B* :  Dwelling  Model  Box 
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Table  2  Example  frcxn  Fire  Load  Survey 


Type 

Volume 
of 

Compart- 
ment 
V(m) 

Amount 
of  Com- 
bustibles 

Ratio  of  Combustibles  {%) 

Specific** 
Plre 

Load 

W/V  (ke/j^) 

Vooden 
Materials 

Textile 

Plastics 

Dwelling 
House 

38.  B6 

980 

91.8 

5.1 

3.1 

25.2 

Office 

324.00 

3,920 

89.3 

3.1 

7.6 

12.1 

^Ibre  Ooods 
Sale  Counter 

264.60 

3*070  .  . 

73.3 

17.9 

8.8. 

11.6 

Average 

209.16 

2,657 

84.8 

8.7 

6.5 

16.3 

*  From  the  data  of  Haraada  Laboratory  of  Science  University  of  Tokyo. 


*«  Calculated  by  the  author. 


Table  3 


Specific  Fire  Load 


Model 
Box 

Weight 

Of 
Crib 

(kg) 

Fire  liioad  (kg/i^ 

Specific  • 
Plre  Load  (kg/m') 

without 
lining 

with 
lining 

v/i  thout 
lining 

with 
lining 

Simple 

Model 

Box 

S-H-S-B 

2.5 
5.0 

7.5 
10.0 
20.0 

5.52 
10.65 
15.96 
21 .28  . 
42.55 

6.58 
15.16 
19.74 
26.52 
52.63 

11  .06 
22.12 
53.19 
.25 
88.50 

15.35 
30.67 
46.01 
61.55 
122.70 

Dwelling 

Model 

Box 

R-H-I 

2.5 
5.0 
10.0 
20.0 

2.48 
4.95 
9.90 
19.8 

5.29 
6.58 
13.16 
26.32 

4.50 

8.99 
17.98 
35.97 

6.87 
15.74 
27.47 
54.95 

5.2 
6.4 
12.6 

5.7 
6.5^ 
12.67 

4.22 
8.44 

16.88 

5.76 
11 .51 
23.02 

8.7^ 
17.85 
35.16 

The  floor  area  and  volume  of  the  model  box  change  as  follow: 
S'H'S-B     without  lining;    floor  area  =  0. 7 volume  =  0.  226n* 


with  lining   "  , 

R-H-I         without  lining; 

with  lining  ; 


=  0.38m*> 

1,01m* 
0.76m* 


0.  i6  3in' 

0.556m» 
0.364m« 
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Table    4       Transition  Point  of  Burning  Behaviour 
(Hodel  :  SSH,      Linings  :  Plywood) 


Ignition 

Opening 

Thlckne&s 

■ 

Transition  Point  (niln) 

Average 

Source 
i(c«)  Layer 

Ratio 

(mm) 

Observation]  Room 
j  Temp. 

Hood 
Temp, 

'Radiation 

17-5 

1/^1 

3 

it*  15" 

4*00" 

4»30" 

4*40" 

4'17" 

tt 

3' 10" 

3*00" 

3*10" 

2»50" 

3*02" 

1/4 

n 

17-5 

1/8 

11 

3' 30" 

2  ♦10*^ 

3  Xv 

3»08" 

l/fi 

w 

8 '00" 

8 '20" 

7*30" 

1 

1/8 

11 

'                    -  ■ 

5 '45" 

6»10" 

12*00" 

11»30" 

8152" 

17-5 

1/4 

5.5 

5 '45" 

4 '20" 

6 '00" 

5'22" 

14- 1| 

1/4 

It 

7'50" 

7 '20" 

7'00'' 

7 '20" 

7'  30" 

1/4 

II 

00 

17-5 

1/8 

It 

5 '00" 

5 '40" 

CI  Ji n »• 

Ji  1  Ji  n  II 

5 '15" 

6-i| 

1/8 
1/8 

It 
It 

4 '50" 
(ll'OO") 
(23'00") 

4 '15" 
O-l'OO") 
gl»50") 

22* 40" 

HI  20" 
(24»00") 

4 '  34" 
(ll'OO") 
(22»53") 

17-5 

1/4 

9 

6'  30" 

7'  10" 

7'20" 

7'  30" 

7'08" 

lH-i4 

1/4 

II 

5'  3C" 

5'  10" 

5'  10" 

5 '15" 

1/4  • 

n 

oo 

CXD 

17-5 

1/8 

i» 

4*10" 

3'50" 

4'  30" 

31 40" 

4  '02" 

114-4 

1/8 

ir 

6'50" 

6 '05" 

6'24" 

e.n 

1/8 

If 

tf>0 

00 
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Table  5        Relation  between  F.O.T.  and  Opening  Ratio 


Volume  of 

Model  Box 

Opening 

P        p  4-  -. 

Burning 

or 

J.  tion 

F.O.T. 

(  ^-  i  •'"1 ) 

Distance 

tetw^^en  Wall 
&  I  k"nl  t  i  on 

1.77ID 

1.0 

0.7 
0.5 
0.25 

70.r-"' 

M 

M 
t1 

S'OO" 

7 '50" 
8'25" 
10 '50" 

5  cm  from  wai] 
ft 

H 
ft 

1.17m 
(SHL-2) 

0.445 
0.534 

0.167 

100,0 

N 
N 

7'45" 
6 '50" 
6*25" 

n 
w 
n 

0.19 
(SHS  A) 

0.07 
0.055 

>5.0 
w 

6'55" 
(2*47") 

ci  cin  from  wall 
If 

Table  6       Burning  Rate  and  Acceleration  Factor 


Volume  of 
Compartment  (m) 

Ajir 

Burning  Rate 
(kff/mln) 

1.77 

1.0 

5.9 

1.16 

0.5 

6.2 

2.26 

0.25 

4.5 

3.27 

0.445 

5.2 

2.10 

0.554 

4.6 

2,50 

0.167 

3.8 

4.10 

0,19 

0.07 

0.75 

1.60 

0.035 

0.52 

2.30 

27.0 
27.0 

4.2 
4.2 

60lo 
55.0 

2.60 

2.38  (PVC) 
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Table  7     o6m  Value  In  Each  Period  (Model  :  RHS) 


Material 

Thickness 

Opening 

Bum  1  np; 

Rate  (kg/nin) 

1 

1  

(nun) 

Ratio 

F.O.  (Re) 

0  .  8Wc 

0.5WJCIU 

0.8We-v- 

0.2WXa) 

Plywood 

3 

1/^ 

0.9 

0.53 

0.39 

2.34 

• 
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Mie  Arthur  Pr— ntatlon 


Tanaka:     1  have  a  question  on  figures  4  and  7.     Tne  results  from  the  experiments  and  the 
actual  calculations  seem  to  correlate  very  well.    There  seems  to  be  a  fluctuatloa.    Is  this 
due  to  the  diffflmncs  in  burning  rates?   Is  this  an  li^ut  nsoalved  or  acquired  fron  the 
Actual  results  or  vss  this  calculated? 

MacArthur:     The  figure  that  you  referred  to  (4)   is  a  comparison  of  tlie  IITRI  program  during 
dressing.    There  are  several  answers  to  that  question.    Some  of  that  correlation  at  the 
top  of  tbe  curve  is  variation  In  the  bunt  vata  la  the  prograa,  I  guess.    Sons  ether  problcas 
there  are  froB  instability  In  the  mathematical  solution  of  the  equation.     T  am  sorry  T 
don't  think  I  should  go  any  further  without  someone  from  IITRI  to  correct  ne  if  T  an  wrong. 
But  I  think  even  with  what  T  said  the  stability  of  the  program  to  follow  the  number  is  quite 
significant.    I  know  this  program  does  Involve  some  adjustlve  conferences  as  many  of  these 
progrsns  do  end  they  tiave  been  adjuated  to  be  of  good  value. 

Tanaka:    I  don't  have  your  paper  with  me.     I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  slides. 
I  aM  xef exxlng  to  figure  8.    Bow  nidi  tlae  saa  taken  to  do  tbia  calculatlooT 

MacArthur:    Veil  I  will  turn  that  over  to  the  gentleaan  of  Notre  Dsoie. 

Szewczyk:    These  are  non-dioensional  times  that  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure, 
however,  for  each  unit  of  tlaa  It  ma  approidaiately  one  hour  coiqputer  tiae  essodated  on 
the  IBH  371-58. 

Tanaka:    At  this  time  T  would  like  to  explain  why  1  am  asking  this  question.     In  the  case 
of  the  Japanese  Ralixoad  there  is  a  committee  on  fires  in  tunnels.    Ue  do  similar  kinds  of 
Bodels  there  too.   Was  the  bumlag  rate  arbitrarily  given  according  to  the  nodelT  I'm 
aura  it's  not  a  big  problem. 

Szcwczyk:    The  burning  rate  was  selected  to  compare  with  the  burning  rate  that  the  NBS 
quarter-tests  use,  the  specific  value  at  the  present  time  I  cannot  remeiiber.    However,  that 
is  in  our  report.    Jim,  perhaps  maybe  you  would  be  able  to  recall  it.    I  Just  doa*t  recall 
the  number  of  BlU's.    It  Is  a  voluaetrlc  beat  source  tbst  is  put  in  over  a  aeriea  of  six 
cells  in  the  bum  room  at  the  base  of  the  burner. 

Tanaka:    Are  you  saying  that  you  measured  or  calculated  the  heat  loss  of  the  kinetic  energy ; 
And  then  you  calculated  or  aeaattied  what  was  the  amouot  of  the  energy  that  came  out,  the 
effluent  energy. 

Szi'vrr-'vk:  Well  the  heat  source  Itself  is  a  volumetric  heat  Bource  over  several  cells 
then  through  the  full  energy  equation  the  temperature  is  calculated  for  the  remaining 
cells  from  that  given  heat  Input. 

Taaalui:  Ihank  you  very  mieh.  If  possible  I  would  like  to  coapare  your  calculation  or  your 
figures  with  what  I  have.    Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible. 

Sseweqrfc:  Tes. 

Tsnafca:    When  there  Is  a  fire  is  there  a  model  of  a  fire  plumeT    I  daii*t  see  one  here.  In 

the  case  of  a  compartFicnt  flro  T  think  that  a  model  of  a  fire  plume  ts  nscessaxy.    HOW  mocb 

has  been  done  on  a  plume  model i  I'm  talklug  la  very  general  terms. 

Sxawczyk:    In  all  the  models  there  is  a  plume  model.    They  differ  a  little,    tty  model 
and  ARFAR8  model  use  a  plume  model  developed  hy  Steearta  and  Dr.  Fang  at  MBS.  Professor 

Enmons'  model  uses  the  more  massive  model  for  a  buoyant  plume  and  the  Kotra  Dame  model 

is  essentially  a  plume  model  in  itself. 

Tanaka:    If  there  Is  a  flame  inside  the  plume  model,  do  you  take  into  account  the 
teapereture  and  other  factors  InvolvadT   Do  you  calculate  those  other  factors  too? 
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Szewc^yk:     In  full  volume  models  the  flame  temperature  is  either  specified  or  asstuied  by 
assuming  an  equivalent  radiation  intensity  froB  llaae.    In  flsld  nodAls  th«  temperature 
l8  calculated  every^Atsre  and  I  wrald  not  »my  tliat  we  would  call  that  a  flane  teoperature 

yet,  but  we're  gftl-r  close  to  it.     One  of  the  problems  that  we  had  is  how  to  best 
represent  the  radiation  from  flame  and  plume  and  that's  the  problem  we  all  have  and  that  is 
an  important  research  topic  and  I  think  we  should  all  address  It.    It  is  certainly  a 
problem  with  ny  nodal  and  seeas  to  be  in  other  aodela. 

Emmons:    T  might  add  to  that  in  the  Harvard  model  we  use  as  MacArthur  said  the  classical 
plume  War ton-Taylor  and  Turner.     It  is  calculated  as  thou^  all  of  the  material  has 
burned.    The  heat  Is  heat  at  the  surface,  however,  above  the  fire  was  a  flame  which  would 
radiate  and  the  radiation  waa  calculated  using  flaae  tcaperature  aa  aasaured  by  George 
Matlcstlen  of  Tactoty  Mutual  and  the  enisslvity  aa  neasured  by  Mr.  Marksteln. 

Tanaka:    I  would  like  to  learn  something  from  you.    For  the  flame  temperature  is  It  all 
right  to  understand  that  the  flaae  teaperature  la  the  aaae  for  all  aaterialat 

HacArthur:    I  can  only  speak  for  my  model.    Vhat  we  have  done  very  recently  Is  to  attempt 
to  relate  the  radiation  from  the  fire  to  the  sraokiness  of  material  that's  hurning.  In 
Other  words  ve  have  a  very  crude  method  of  calculating  the  flame  in  the  emissivlty.  I 
don't  know  how  good  it  is  but  It 'a  better  than  having  the  same  ealsal'vity  for  all  typea 
of  Toaterials  as  in  previous  situations.    This  all  starts  back  to  the  point  John  nade  about 
getting  the  radiation  right.    I'd  like  to  add  that  as  a  particular  function  of  the  way 
we  do  things  we  would  like  to  have  radiation  measurenents  for  flatne.s  on  vertical  surfaces* 
fires  that  are  upside  down  and  concealed  fires.    We'd  like  to  have  simple  engineering 
caleulatione  that  ate  sensitive  to  the  Job  but  the  only  tested  calculations  for  horisontal 
surfaces  with  a  cylindrical  fire  above  and  that's  clearly  not  right  for  a  fire  wall. 

Tanaka:    I'm  not  sure  if  this  is  a  question,  but  the  nodal  of  Dr.  Quintiere  and  my  model 
uses  the  work  fire  plume  but  I  don't  think  we  can  really  call  this  a  fire  plune.    1  think 
it's  nore  or  less  a  thermal  plume.    If  we  are  to  bum  the  wall  when  there  la  a  big  fire 

the  temperature  is  very  high,  the  plume  is  very  high.     Do  you  remember  I  think  It  was 
last  year  in  the  summer  we  did  conduct  an  experiment  in  this  area?    When  we  burn  in  Japan, 
a  big  chair,  the  flame  goes  up  tO  about  four  meters  sometimes  to  six  which  means  the  flame 
is  higher  than  the  height  of  the  room.    So  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  indeed  this  is  a 
fire  plume  or  If  this  is  more  or  less  a  thermal  plume. 

Szewczyk:      I   can  only  sjujak  for  what  ny  program  doesi.     We  recognize  that  there  arc 
significant  heat  transfers  from  that  region  of  the  plume  from  which  we  don't  see  flamea» 
I  which  is  not  emitting  light*    Our  model  tries  to  take  that  into  account  like  heating 

I  material  when  it's  in  the  plumes  but  not  in  the  flames.    We  don't  have  a  method  of  taking 

the  atitual  comhusclng  flame  and  bending  it  around  and  over  the  ceiling  or  out  the  door 
as  we  should,  so  I  would  very  much  appreciate  someone  who  can  model  the  flame  and  the  hot 
plume  above  it,  and  some  Other  configuration  other  than  Just  straight  up  in  an  eaclOSmd 
fire.    1  think  the  point  you  mada  is  that  the  heat  transfer  from  the  hot  gaases  that  are 
not  actually  in  the  fire  is  very  significant  In  the  development  and  in  a  way  we  take 
the  radiance  horizontally  into  account.     T  think  we  do  in  our  aircraft  model.  We're 
!  working  on  that  but  for  smaller  situations  it  might  not  be  that  iiq>ortanC.    I  hope  I 

answered  your  question. 

Quiati«r»i    X  wouia  Just  like  to  add  some  thoughts  of  uy  own,  but  agree  with  everything 

you  said.     T  think  from  my  point  of  view  we  have  not  really  modeled  the  fire.     Wc  are 
simply  superimposing  some  features  of  the  fire  onto  this  control  volume  approach.  When 
one  looks  at  the  reaults  of  the  control  volume  approach,  particularly  in  assessing  their 
accuracy*  for  emsmpla,  the  prediction  of  burning  rate  of  the  materials  in  the  room.  As 
John  DeRis  has  stated  the  radiation  from  the  fuel  flame  is  very  significant.    T  don't 
believe  these  models  are  in  a  state  yet  of  doing  that  accurately.     This  la  an  area  for 
growth.    In  addition  we  in  our  laboratory  feel  the  entrainment  of  air  into  the  tire  is  not 
reasonably  nodeled  witii  the  current  state  of  heat  in  a  fire  plusie  or  a  thermal  plune  calcu- 
lation. 
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Cbalken:    You  have  bam  looking  ac.pluae  nodels  and  tunnel  flx«B  and  there  is  «  baalc 
problem  in  natbeaatlcal  nodellng  of  the  plunea.    It  waa  eeeentlally  a  three  dlnenslonal 

problem  In  the  fact  that  you  can't  have  extreme  lines  crossing  each  other.    And  this 
caution  gives  rise  to  the  entrainment  type  parameters  to  indicate  the  mixing  that  can  go 
on  in  a  plume.    Dr.  Quintiere  here  indicated  we  don't  have  any  good  aatheinatlcal  repre- 
aentation  of  work  on  bow  to  calculate  tbeae  entralnnent  paranetere.    I  think  thla  requlxea 
room  plme  aodels  having  developed  good  aeaeurenente  on  thoae  entralmmit  paraneterB.  I 
agree  with  Tanaka  about  the  effect  of  height  above  a  fire  source  or  heat  source.     T  don't 
think,  it  makes  much  difference  if  it  is  a  fire  plume  or  thermal  plume  but  don't  consider 
reaction  chemiatty.    It  !•  just  a  question  of  eeaperatore.    It*a  height  that  la  aa  lapov- 
tant  an  aapeet  to      ae  apread  of  f lane. 

Tanaka:     I  am  ver>'  Interested  in  this  problem  too.     As  for  the  train  tunnel  fires  I  am 
very  interested  in  the  progress  of  fires  in  such  areas.    The  problem  of  entrainment  is  a 
1  1^  j-ssue  for  us.    This  problem  Is  on  the  first  level,  initially  a  very  inporCant  paraneter. 
In  the  initial  area  we  have  to  calculate  how  much  eatralaaent  there  is  in  the  initial 
stage.    Ve  have  to  measure  the  amount.    A  two  dlmemlooal  field  equation  I  think  should  be 
formulated.     I  think  the  big  problem  is  how  to  grasp  or  understand  the  probleit  oi  entraiiiaent 
BO  we  can  have  some  kind  of  two  dlBensional  field  equation.    One  reason  1  cane  to  this 
meeting  was  to  see  If  you  had  aome  of  the  aoswera  to  the  queetionB  Z  have  In  mind. 

DeRls:    I  would  like  to  mention  to  you  some  current  research  in  this  area.    Ed  Bukowskl  la 
examining  the  entrainment  esperimentally.    He  conceived  of  the  following  eiipenmentSt 
mainly  a  fire  or  a  thermal  heet  source  that  goes  up  and  frames  air  and  then  it's  csptured 

by  a  box  with  an  open  bottom,  but  with  a  vf-rv  qn  .11   lip  edge.    He  then  controls  the  outlet 
stack  vent  on  the  box  such  that  the  layer  1^11x11^  the  box  remains  at  a  precise  height  so 
that  nothing  spills  out  of  the  box.     He  tlien  measures  a  chemical  coinposltlon  and  other 
properties  of  this  layer  that  waa  captured  and  which  then  is  indicative  of  what  has  been 
entrained  under  theee*  since  he  has  an  accurate  maaaurement  of  what  the  fire  originally 
experienced.     When  T  heard  about  his  Idea  T  Immediately  was  sold.     Very  soon  I  told  Phil 
Xhomas  and  Bemie  McCaffrey  who  is  also  ruiuiiiig  a  ver>'  similar  experiment  in  England.  l*m 
sure  that  these  two  studies  will  not  come  up  with  the  exact  same  parameters  because  there 
are  aangf  things  to  be  measured  and  much  work  to  be  done.   Another  study  that  is  being  done 
Is  Franco  Tamsalnl  at  Factory  Mutual  has  set  up  a  generalleed  or  has  gone  further  with 
Spalding  Genmlx  of  parabolic  turbulent  flow  of  boundary  layer  flow  models  and  has  calculated 
the  entrainment  for  a  two  dimensional  or  radial  axi-synunetrlc  plume.    He  is  currently 
doing  some  dimensional  work  in  this  area  and  he  Intends  tu  per tuna  a  similar  experiment 
funding  permitted.    To  determine  the  effect  of  vitiation  be  Is  going  to  perform  similar 
aort  of  experiments  but  under  vitiated  conditions  and  with  the  combustion  In  the  plume. 
When  it  comes  to  describing  the  fire  our  best  models  wore  developed  by  Frank  Stewart.  HOH^ 
ever,  in  examining  the  models  in  detail  they  leave  much  to  be  desired.    Frank  Stewart's 
apptoadl*  hie  over-aiapllstlc  assumption  that  all  the  air  is  burnt  at  the  Instant  of 
cntTaliiHeat  leavms  us  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  model.    However*  there  are  three  different 
atudlea  being  undertaken  at  the  preaaot  with  the  Idea  of  xeaolving  the  ooofllet. 

lockettt    It*B  too  early  to  say  anything  or  very  much  about  the  McCaffrey  work  la  Bogland 

but  preliminary  data  suggests  that  the  small  fires  get  agreement  with  the  codes,  for  large 
fires  there  are  substantial  differences.    The  other  thing  I  thought  worth  mentioning,  when 
you  consider  two  dimensional  calculations  of  observations  by  Bukowski  and  also  here  of 
Stanley  Liu  suggests  that  the  door  Jet  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  proceeds  for 
atibstantial  dlataace  aerosa  the  room  aod  benda  the  plme  ever*    In  the  case  of  Dr.  Liu's 
experiment  he  had  four  separate  burners  evenly  spaced  across  the  room  half  way  from  the 
door  to  the  back  wall.    The  door  jet  played  the  two  center  burner  flames  over  against  the 
floor  and  they  were  tripped  to  the  rear  of  the  room  and  up  through  the  back  wall.     Die  two 
outer  flames  were  outside  the  door  Jet>  actually  leaned  a  little  taller  towards  the  door 
becaoae  of  the  reelreuletlen  from  tihe  beck.    He  two  dimensional  calculation  can  take  thoae 
kind  of  effeeta  Into  account.    We  may  talk  more  on  this  later. 

Chaiken:    Since  mm  are  talking  about  plume  experlaentB  1  should  refer  to  the  ei^eriments 
thet  Mathew  carried  out  very  recently  at  the  Bureau  of  Hinee  In  Pittsburgh,  involving  a 
fire  source  at  the  base  of  a  wind  tunnel  against  a  forced  convection.     In  this  particular 
experiment  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  reverse  flow  where  the  contbuation  products 
move  In  the  direction  oppoalte  to  the  iaventilating  air  and  we  hope  to  analyse  thla  data 
in  texma  of  effective  enrrslnaanr  paramatera.    Ha  have  very  detailed  meaaurementa  on 
iba  flow  velocity  and  tiM  tamperaeore  profile  aa  well  aa  the  ventUatlng  air  currant 
that's  required  to  prevent  reverse  flow. 
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Nelson:    1^  tUHM  l8  NelBon  and  I  have  a  few  quesClOttS  for  Mr.  Tanaka  regarding  your  lodel. 
You  haw  B«r«ral  patterns  In  which  you  hav«  calculatad  th*  Clow  of  smoke  in  an  op«n  dynaaile 
Bysten.    Has  any  proof  testing  been  done  to  determine  the  validity  of  your  modelf 

Tanaka:    Actually  I  made  this  kind  of  model  to  bring  to  the  UJKR  Panel  Meeting,  ho  we  have 
not  done  this  proof  testing  yet.    I  would  Ilka  to  do  this  proof  testing  by  using  models. 
However,  the  aodel  that  I  presented  to  you  can  probably  not  be  used  for  a  very  high  building 
of  nore  than  three  stories  that  I  can  predict.    As  for  the  fire  pltsie  I  think  we  have  sons 

drawbacks  In  this  model.     So  perhaps  It  cannot  bo  applied  Co  explaining  the  fire  plume. 

This  is  Just  a  model  of  the  first  primary  stage  so  1  would  like  you  to  understand  it  as  such. 

Nelson:     I  asked  that  question  primarily  to  see  If  the  angle  of  repose  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  smoke  test  is  much  shallower  than  the  graphics  would  indicate.    This  may  Just  be  graphic 

art.     I  do  not.  need  an  answer  to  that.     Could  1  ask  about  the  data  base  with  Mr,  MorshLta, 

the  half  of  the  statistical  model?    Do  the  statistics  in  Japan  actiuilly  go  to  the  depth  of 
relating  theae  variables  to  the  Individual  phaeea  er  rounds  of  fire? 

Tanaka:    Are  you  referring  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data? 

Nelson:    Yen,  particularly  in  terms  at  each  of  the  phases.    The  correlation  between  the 
^ening  and  passing  of  phase  four  to  phase  five  or  of  a  eonbustible  finish  in  paesing  from 
phase  two  to  phase  three*    This  sesas  to  be  an  extrenely  eooplex  matrix  of  interrelationships. 

Tanaka:     Yesterday  in  the  progress  report  of  systens  I  think  I  referred  to  this  problem. 
Generally  speaking  in  Japan*  the  data  has  to  be  reported  to  the  Fire  Defenae  Agency  of  the 
Departncnt  of  Hone  Affairs*    Aa  for  Tokyo  Fire  Agency  th^  do  have  an  inveatigetive  chart 
which  ia  quite  detailed  and  they  do  have  such  data  on  the  fire  incidences. 

Kelson:     The  work  is  very  similar  to  the  work  done  by  Berlin  at  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  in  Boston.    I  will  send  him  a  copy  of  this  report. 

Chaiken:    Have  the  fire  people  in  the  United  Statee  seen  the  fire  Investigation  form  that  is 

used  by  the  Tokyo  fire  department ? 

Tanaka:    There  la  an  original  form  that  is  used  when  there  la  a  fire  occurence  which  gives  a 
detelled  report  on  a  fire.    The  Fire  Agency  In  Tokyo  has  a  format  which  deals  with  the  In- 
vestigation of  fires.     It  is  about  half  of  this  form  here  ant!  there  are  six  or  seven  pages 
of  that.    Data  that  I  used  for  this  research  also  includes  diagrams  so  what  I  include  is  data 
and  diagrams  that  the  Fire  Agency  acquires  when  It  tries  to  discuss  the  fire  content  aieasures 
for  their  fixe  fighting  policies, 

Watanabe:     Let  trie  add  that  the  Tokyo  Fire  Agency  has  a  person  who  specializes  in  reports  and 
he  would  take  a  report  of  the  fire  and  sometimes  he  goes  to  the  public  and  sometimes  he  is 
criticised.    Because  he  specialises  in  these  reports,  he  can  get  a  detailed  report  of  a  fire. 

finonet    This  last  step  Is  very  Important.    Fireman  are  very  busy  and  do  not  have  time  to 

make  careful  observations,  especially  of  sone  of  theae  fine  details.     Therefore  It's  very 
iaporcant  that  there  be  a  special  parson  trained  for  this  purpose  who  sometimes  can  go  to  the 
fire  in  any  case  and  carefully  question  the  firemen,  fire  officers,  and  aenbera  of  the  public. 
It's  a  very  important  step* 

Quintiere:    Mr.  Tanaka,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  on  your  work  on  flow  motion. 
,    Probably  I  have  more  questions  than  I  can  state  at  this  time.    Maybe  I  can  see  you  later?  We 
have  made  some  measurements  In  a  two-compartment  model  on  flow  through  two  doorways  that  Is 
qualitatively  In  agreement  with  your  calculations,  particularly  in  this  regard  that  you  indi- 
cate both  cold  and  hot  air  entering  through  a  doorway.    This  Is  an  Improvement  on  previous 
models,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  define  a  thermal  layer.    This  layer  is  not  always  well- 
defined,  but  we  observe  this  pattern  for  some  experimental  situations.    One  question  I  have, 
I  wonder  if  any  of  the  calculations  you  have  shown  have  reached  steady  state? 
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Xanalia:    Moat  of  thtm  an  alaost  at  that  state,  however,  the  valla  of  the  room  have  ther- 
mal capacity  and  will  probably  Imeroaea  In  temperature  slowly.    Joat  conearolug  tha  celllog 
Itself,  most  of  them  Have  almost  come  to  staady  state. 

Qalntlere:     As  1  uaderstaiul  It  the  flow  at  each  doorwsy  then  would  appear  to  be  equal? 

Tanaka;    The  flow  rate  Is  about  0.01  or  0.02,  I'm  not  sure  which  It  was  exactly  but  we 

don't  measure  after  that.     So  actually  you're  right  and  It  should  he  equal  hut  I  do  think 
there  is  a  discrepancy  because  of  the  problem  In  the  calculation.     If  1  may  add  on  the  same 
subject,  the  amount  of  air  that  comeS  into  the  room  and  the  amount  that  goes  out  of  the 
room  In  this  case  there  is  a  diffareaae  and,  depending  on  the  amount  of  heat  In  the  room, 
there  Is  a  big  difference.    As  I  said  many  times  already  I  think  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
taodcling  of  the  fire  plume.     I  think  there  Is  a  low  temperature  layer  beneath  it  and  I 
Chink  there  is  this  discrepancy  because  we  don't  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  factors. 

Qulntlere:    One  more  question.     T  haven't  studied  your  paper,  perhaps  you  have  considered 
mixing  between  the  hot  and  cold  layers  In  your  calculations?    We  have  seen  that  to  be  a 
significant  phenninenon  la  the  Jet  from  the  doorway  yet  we  have  no  good  quantitative  model 
for  this  phenomenon. 

Tanaka:     for  this  we  are  not  thinking  ahout  or  considering  mixing  hot  or  cold.     As  T  aald 
that  this  is  just  the  first  stop  in  the  work  of  modeling.     One  of  the  big  problems  of 
mixing  hot  and  cold  Is  that  for  a  liigh  building.     For  exaxple,   in  a  stairvell   the  het  air 
will  rise  and  I  think  there  is  a  big  issue  there,  so  at  this  point  in  time  for  our  model- 
ing we  did  not  include  that*    Hhat  we  are  trying  to  do  at  this  time  is  to  make  eoma  kind 
of  framework  for  future  wiorke. 

Emnons:     Vie  have  detailed  study  of  individual  conponcnts.     In  this  case  the  field  nodels 
are  of  major  iaqportance.    We  must  have  filed  models  to  study  specific  coioponents  in  order 
to  really  understand  what  la  happening  In  those  components  and  in  interpreting  the  data. 
At  the  present  tine  wa  aee  that  computers  are  only  capable  of  handling,  and  then  barely, 
the  two  dimensional  field  models.     If  you  wish  to  Include  the  entire  enclosure  and  that 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  tixc  to  attack  fire  in  an  entire  building  that 
is  a  multi-story  building.    Many  attempts  are  being  carried  out  at  the  present  tine  to 
applying  models  which  tcauft  eomponenta  and  their  intaraetieaa  and  steal  the  whole  fire 
from  empirical  or  scientific  data,  Whichever  is  available  on  specific  components,  and  try 
to  put  it  together.    Each  of  the  models  are  different  In  many  finer  details.    This  Is  not 
because  the  nodels  are  in  any  fundamental  way  different.     They  are  all  fundamentally  the 
same  thing.    One  author  happened  to  work  on  this  phase  while  other  authors  worked  on  that 
phase  first.    In  the  DACFIR  model  we  have  the  most  detailed  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
fire  Itself  by  maneuvering  fuel  in  many  snail  pieces.    Other  models  merely  accept  an  em- 
pirical burning  rate  on  the  experiment,  others  merely  use  use  an  arbitrary  heat  rate  in 
order  to  study  a  flow  phenomenon.     In  this  paper  by  Mr.  Tanaka  we  iiave  I  think  the  first 
attempt  to  include  the  flow  through  many  rooms.    This  could  very  easily  be  coupled  to 
one  of  the  other  modela  from  which  fire  is  treated  in  greater  detail.    But  there  has  not 
been  time  yet.    Ve  all  need  to  work  on  various  pieces  and  so  naturally  it  is  hoped  that 
we  can  get  to  the  point  where  the  various  numerical  treatment  can  be  such  that  we  can  all 
use  the  Others  eub-programa  with  relatively  little  fixing.   This  project  has  only  Just 
begun. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  toxicities  of  condoustlon  products  of  typical  materials 
are  evaluated  by  animal  tests  using  mice,  and  the  relative 
degrees  of  toxicity  hazards  are  quantitatively  clarified.  The 
wel^ts  of  the  materials  when  generating  combustion  products 
sufficient  to  cause  collapse  of  mice  under  given  exposure  con- 
ditions are  obtained  according  to  conditions  of  combustion. 
It  is  shown  that  the  relative  degrees  of  danger  from  toxicities 
of  combustion  products  of  materials  may  be  expressed  by  the 
ratios  of  their  weights. 

On  heating  at  850^0,  the  combustion  products  of  polyamide, 
polyacrylonitrlle  and  wool  indicate  toxicities  approximately 
20  times J  approximately  15  times  and  approximately  10  times, 
respectively,  of  lumber  (Japanese  cedar,  lauan).  Helamine 
resin-impregnated  sheet  and  foamed  polyurethane  combustion 
products  Indicate  toxicities  of  approximately  5  times  and 
untreated  plywood  products  approximately  2  to  3  times  that  of 
lumber. 

On  heating  at  550°C,  polyamlde,  polyacrylonitrlle  and 
melamine  resin- impregnated  sheet  combustion  products  show 
toxicities  of  approximately  15  times,  approximately  10  times 
suid  approximately  2  to  3  times,  respectively,  of  the  toxicity 
of  lumber  combustion  products. 

In  comparisons  of  toxicities  In  heating  Identical  materi- 
als at  850°C  and  550*C,  the  toxicities  at  the  former  tempera- 
ture are  higher  on  the  whole.    In  particular,  the  toxicity  of 
combustion  products  of  melamine  resln-inqpregnated  sheet  is 
greatly  Increased  when  heating  temperature  is  raised. 
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1.  IMTRODUCTION 

:t  .'^as  been  clarified  through  animal  tests  and  gas  analysis 

tests  Is.  research  on  toxicities  of  combustion  products  in  the 

past  that  CO,  HCN  and  xiCj.  among  combustion  products  are  partlcu- 

l)-3) 

larly  harmful  to  the  human  body  .     Based  on  those  stuaies, 

there  have  been  quantitative  evaluations  of  toxicities  made  by 
aai.-ial  tests  for  CO,  COj ,  HCN  and  HCl  considered  to  be  the 
principal  toxic  gases  in  combustion  products  generated  from 
bullalng  materials  and  objects  accomodated  In  buildings,  and 
in  aduilici. ,  of  0-  deficiency  occurring  incidentally  auring 
fire     .     l.\  aaj;.  ;[ia:iner,  the  methods  of  evaluating  the  toxici- 
ties of  these  gases  are  being  studied  along  with  clariricallon 
of  the  compositions  and  quantities  of  the  combustion  products 
generated  Inside  buildings  during  fires. 

However,  since  the  compositions  of  the  products  generated 
from  a  material  due  to  combustion  or  thermal  decompositon  are 
extremely  complex,  depending  on  the  material,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  toxicity  of  the  com- 
bustion products  of  the  material  from  only  analysis  tests  of 
a  gas  of  specific  components.     In  such  case,  evaluations  by 
animal  tests  in  addition  to  gas  analyses  would  be  appropriate. 
Although  there  has  been  research  work  making  detailed  physio- 
logical and  toxlcologlcal  studies  of  the  toxicities  of  combus- 
5) 

tlon  products     ,  It  Is  thought  to  be  significant  at  present 
for  general  evaluations  of  relative  toxicity  hazards  of  com- 
bustion products  of  various  materials  to  be  made  also. 

In  case  of  comparing  the  relative  degrees  of  toxicities 
of  combustion  products  of  various  materials  exposing  animals 
to  the  combustion  products  under  given  conditions,  there  are 
methods  of  comparison  by  nortaiity  of  the  animals,  and  of 
comparison  by  length  of  time  until  the  animals  indicate  a 
certain  symptom  (for  example,  death). 

As  a  concrete  method  of  evaluating  relative  toxicity, 
there  Is  for  example  the  method  of  burning  samples  of  constant 
conditions  (Identical  weights,  identical  volumes)  under  a 
number  of  combustion  conditions  to  obtain  the  mortality  of 
eulimals  according  to  combustion  conditions    *     .    There  is 
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also  the  evaluation  method  of  median  lethal  dose  (LDs«)  in 
*  toxicology  where  weights  of  samples  are  varied  and  the  weight 
of  sample  at  which  50%  of  animals  tested  die  Is  obtained 
statistically^^ 

Further,  there  Is  the  method  of  selecting  a  certain 
material  (such  as  lumber  which  is  used  in  general)  as  the 
reference  material,  and  burning  It  and  some  other  material 
separately  under  given  conditions  to  Judge  whether  the  other 
material  is  safe  compared  with  the  reference  material  through 
the  lengths  of  time  required  for  animals  to  show  symptoms 
(time  from  start  of  inhalation  of  combustion  products  until 
a  certain  symptom  is  shown )^^\ 

From  the  standpoint  of  finding  a  material  producing  ex- 
tremely great  toxicity  from  among  a  large  number  of  materials, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  method  can  be  recognised  as  a  com- 
paratlvely  appropriate  one  for  evaluating  relative  toxicity 
in  consideration  of  ttts  simplicity  of  operations.  However, 
it  la  difficult  to  classify  in  detail  the  toxic it lea  of  the 
combustion  products  .of'  the  various  materials  by  this  method. 

The  study  reported  here  la  of  testa  varying  weights  and 
beating  tea^eratures  of  samples  exposing  animals  to  combustion 
products  produced  and  making  overall  comparison  studies  of 
the  toxicities  of  combustion  products  of  many  materials  by 
obtaining  collapse  times  of  animals  according  to  the  various 
conditions.    Hereinafter,  when  referring  to  the  toxicity  of  a 
certain  material  it  Is  meant  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion 
product  of  that  material. 

2,      METHOD  OF  TESTING 

The  materials  used  for  testing  were  those  Indicated  In 
Table  1.    Except  for  polyamlde,  the  materials  were  made  into 
specimens  10  mm  wide  and  50  mm  long  (thickness  according  to  the 
specific  conmerclal  product),  dried  in  an  oven  at  temperatures 
of  k5  to  55^C  for  at  least  24  hours,  then  left  In  a  desiccator 
containing  sllloa  gel  for  more  than  21  hours ,  iQ>on  which  they 
were  tested. 

The  testing  apparatus  was  as  indicated  In  Pig.  1,  comprised 
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mainly  of  a  combustion  tube  and  a  combustion  chamber  of  55- 
llter  capacity  made  of  transparent  glass.    The  combustion  tube 
of  quartz  glass  (inside  diameter  60  inffl>  length  210  mm)  Is  held 
Inside  a  tubular  electric  furnace.    Alumina  marbles  are  packed 
Inside  the  combustion  tube  to  a  depth  of  50  mm  and  this  layer 
of  marbles  Is  air-permeable. 

While  supplying  air  at  a  flow  rate  of  4  liters  per  minute 
from  the  bottom  of  the  combustion  tube,  the  temperature  in  the 
tube  was  maintained  at  the  specified  level  (850*'C  or  550°C), 
after  which  specimens  were  Introduced  and  burned.    The  animals 
used  for  the  experiments  were  mice  (weight  20  ±  1  g*  dd  strain, 
male). 

The  combustion  products  generated  were  Introduced  Into 
the  exposure  chamber  Inside  which  5  revolving  cages  each 
holding  one  mouse  were  installed.    The  conditions  of  mice 
causing  the  cages  to  revolve  were  recorded  as  electrical  pulses 
by  proximity  switches,  and  were  also  observed  visually.  The 
collapse  times  of  mice  were  measured  by  the  method  described 
above.    In  this  study,  collapse  time  was  defined  as  the  length 
of  time  from  start  of  test  until  the  point  that  a  mouse  could 
no  longer  make  Its  cage  revolve.    The  testing  time  was  taken  to 
be  15  minutes  maximum,  but  when  all  5  mice  collapsed  and  then 
died,  the  test  was  discontinued  even  If  15  minutes  had  not 
elapsed. 

3.       RESULTS  AND  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  was  possible  to  observe  the  states  of  motion  of  the 
animals  during  the  tests  in  more  or  less  good  condition,  and 
the  only  case  In  which  It  became  liiq;>088lble  to  see  inside  the 
chamber  because  of  smoke  was  when  PVC  was  tested.    Nice  which 
survived  15  minutes  of  exposure  were  observed  for  one  week 
after  testing,  and  none  ot  these  died.    Temperature  rise  in  the 
exposure  chamber  was  about  room  temperature  plus  2*0  even  at 
the  highest.    Therefore,  It  was  Judged  that  temperature  rise 
did  not  have  much  influence  on  collapse  times  of  mice. 

The  results  obtained  on  weights  of  samples  and  collapse 
times  of  mice  are  Indicated  In  Table  2  In  case  of  850°C  and 
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in  Table  3  in  case  of  550''C. 

The  relations  between  v/eights  of  samples  and  collapse 
times  of  mice  were  as  Indicated  In  Figs.  2  through  19-  The 
summarization  of  these  results    is    as  indicated  in  Fig.  20. 
It  was  learned  that  the  equation  below  could  be  applied  as  an 
experimental  formula  expressing  the  relations  between  the  two. 

W  -  kT^  (1) 

where 

W  :  weight  of  sample  (g) 
T  :  collapse  time  (mln) 
k,  P  :  constants 

The  constants  k,  F  and  determining  coefficient  r^  are 
Indicated  in  Tables  ^  and  5-     However,  it  was  difficult  for 
Eq.   (1)  to  be  applied  to  heating  at  350°C  in  the  cases  of  PVC 
and  f ire-retardant  plywood  since  values  of  T  were  greatly 
scattered . 

In  the  range  that  sample  weights  were  too  light  (and 
consequently,  the  amount  of  toxic  products  generated  small), 
mice  were  not  forced  to  the  extent  of  collapse  in  the  short 
periods  of  time  of  the  experiments.    In  effect,  T  could  not  be 
determined. 

When  the  weight  of  a  sample  was  heavier  than  a  certain 
degree,  the  combustion  products  generated  were  of  such  large 
quantity  that  toxic  action  v/as  great   and  collapse  time  became 
roughly  constant  regardless  of  v;eight  of  sample. 

Therefore,  under  the  testing  conditions  of  this  study, 
Eq.   (1)  was  applicable  for  toxicity  evaluation  when  the  weight 
of  sample  was  within  a  certain  range,  in  effect,  when  T  was 
in  a  certain  range. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Pig.  20,  the  range  of  T.ln  which 
relative  evaluations  could  be  made  of  all  materials  tested 
was  approximately  2.5  to  3.5  minutes. 

When  T  is  in  the  above  range,  if  a  certain  value  of  T  is 
set  and  the  corresponding  weights  of  various  materials 
determined,  the  relations  between  the  weights  of  the  various 
materials  are  thought  in  effect  to  eicpress  the  relations  of 
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the  degrees  of  toxicities  of  combustion  products  of  these 
materials . 

For  example,  to  compare  lauan  and  polyacry lonltrlle  In 
heating  at  850*'C,  that  the  estimated  values  of  W  of  the  two 
when  T  =  3  are  ^.iB  g  and  0.28  g,  respectively,  can  be  obtained 
from  Eq.   (1)  or  Fig.  20,    The  weight  ratio  of  lauan  to  poly- 
acry lonltrlle  from  these  values  will  be  as  follows: 

In  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  at  a  high  temperature 
range  of  850"C  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion  products  of 
poly aery lonltrlle  Is  approximately  15  times  stronger  than  that 
of  lauan.    This  conqparison  is  made  for  weights  of  materials 
to  generate  combustion  products  required  for  collapse  of  mice 
at  time  T. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  toxicities  of  combustion  products* 
the  weight  of  polyacry lonltrlle  having  equal  toxicity  as  1  g 
of  lauan  will  be  approximately  0.07  g> 

Por  such  a  value  of  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  for  any 
value  of  T  in  the  range  of  2,5  to  3-5  minutes,  the  straight 
lines  Indicated  In  Fig.  20  must  all  have  the  same  gradients. 
This  means  that  the  value  of  P  in  Eq.  (1)  should  be  the  same 
for  all  of  the  materials.    As  indicated  in  Table  4  and  Table 
3»  the  differences  between  the  values  of  P  for  the  various 
materials  were  not  very  great. 

The  weight  ratio  of  lauan  to  poly aery lonltrlle  for  T  of 
2  to  4  was  14  to  16. 

Next,  a  comparison  of  toxicities  of  lauan  according  to 
difference  in  heating  temperature  was  made  in  a  similar  manner. 
When  T  -  3»  the  W  of  lauan  for  the  oases  of  heating  at  850*^0 
and  550°C  were  ^.IQ  g  and  7.38  g,  respectively.  Consequently, 
the  weight  ratio  of  the  two  were  the  following: 

In  effect,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  toxicity  of  lauan  when 
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heated  at  850°C  Is  approximately  double  that  when  heated  at 
550OC, 

The  values  of  W  for  the  various  materials  estimated  with 
T  *  3  are  given  In  Table  6.  The  table  Indicates  the  ratios 
of  w  of  the  reference  material  (Japanese  cedar  or  lauan)  to 
the  Ws  of  the  various  materials  as  Rc  and  Rl,  respectively. 
These  values  express  the  relative  toxicities  of  the  various 
materials  against  the  reference  materials,  and  were  determined 
by  the  following  equations. 


W  of  Japanese  cedar  

W  of  Individual  material 


n    m  W  of  lauan 

"I*     W  of  Individual  material 

For  materials  of  value  of  P  in  Eq.  (1)  being  -1  the  follow- 
ing equation  will  hold  true* 

W'T  =  K  =  const,  (2) 

From  the  results  given  In  Tables  4  and  5»  since  the  values  of 
P  of  the  various  materials  were  taken  to  be  close  to  -1,  the 
mean  values  Km  of  K  for  the  various  materials  assuming  Eq.  (2) 
to  be  valid  were  determined,  the  results  being  as  shown  In 
TeAle  7*    The  values  of  Rc*  and  Rl'  In  the  table  were  obtained 
as  follows,  similarly  to  the  previously  mentioned  Rc  and  Rfj. 

P  I  ^         Km  of  Japanese  cedar 
C       Km  of  Individual  material 

P  ,  _         Km  of  lauan  

Km  of  Individual  material 

The  coefficients  of  variation  of  ]^  are  roughly  In  the 
range  of  10  to  20%^  but  for  FVC  and  flre-retardant  plywood 
they  are  in  excess  of  30!^.    Except  for  these  two  materials 
It  will  be  possible  to  evaluate  relative  toxicity  by  the  value 
of  Km*    On  comparison  of  Table  6  and  Table  7,  It  may  be  said 
that  evaluations  of  relative  toxicities  of  various  materials 
by  Rc*  Rl>  ^C*        ^l'        more  or  less  in  agreement. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  following  may  be  said  when  the 
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degrees  of  toxicity  per  unit  weight  of  the  various  materials 
are  eonpared  based  on  the  figures  indicated  in  Tables  6  and  7. 

In  heating  at  850°c,  Japanese  cedar,  lauan  and  hardboard 
which  are  eellulosie  materials  have  roughly  the  same  degrees 
of  toxicity.    Of  the  materials  tested,  those  with  extremely 
high  toxicities  are  clearly  polyamide  and  polyacrylonitrile. 
When  these  materials  are  compared  with  lumber  (Japanese  cedar, 
lauan),  polyamide  Indicates  a  toxicity  approximately  20  times 
greater  and  polyacrylonitrile  15  times  greater.    The  two  kinds 
of  melamine-impregnated  sheet  and  foamed  polyurethane  may  be 
said  to  have  roughly  the  same  degrees  of  toxicity,  approxi- 
mately 5  times  that  of  lumber.    The  toxicity  of  wool  Is  approxi- 
mately 3  times  that  of  these  three  and  approximately  10  times 
that  of  lumber.    Since  untreated  plywood  shows  approximately 
double  to  triple  the  toxicity  of  lumber  it  will  require  special 
caution  among  eellulosie  materials.    An  accurate  comparison 
cannot  be  made  for  fire  retardant-treated  plywood  since  there 
is  much  scattering  in  the  value  of  T,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
have  toxicity  somewhat  stronger  than  lauan  and  Japanese  cedar. 

In  heating  at  550°C,  the  results  show  that  the  toxicities 
of  Japanese  cedar  and  lauan  are  roughly  of  the  sa.iie  degree  as 
In  the  case  of  heating  at  850°C.     A  clear-cut  evaluation  cannot 
be  made  for  fire    retardant-treated  plywood  since  scattering 
in  value  of  T  is  comparatively  great  similarly  to  the  case  of 
heating  at  850°C,  but  it  is  thought  the  toxicity  is  higher 
than  for  Japanese  cedar  and  lauan.     The  toxicity  of  melamine- 
impregnated  sheet  //2  is  given  as  2  to  3  times  that  of  lumber, 
but  the  multiplication  rate  is  smaller  compared  with  the  case 
of  heating  at  850*'C.    The  toxicities  of  polyamide  and  poly- 
acrylonitrile are  extremely  high  as  in  heating  at  850°C,  and 
compared  with  lumber,  polyacrylonitrile  shows  an  approximately 
ten-fold  toxicity  and  polyamide  an  approximately  fifteen-fold 
toxicity. 

Next,  the  toxicities  of  the  same  naterlal  heated  at  850^0 
and  550^C  were  compared.    As  a  wholes  the  toxicities  were 
lower  for  heating  at  550^0.    The  reason  for  this  is  the  higher 
combustion  speed  of  material  the  higher  the  heating  temperature 
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and  faster  rate  of  Increase  In  concentration  of  toxic  combus- 
tion products  in  the  exposure  chamber ,     Compared  with  the 
toxicity  In  case  of  heating  at  550®C,  the  toxicity  in  case 
of  heating  at  850*'C  was  approximately  1.5  times  with  Japanese 
cedar  and  approximately  1.8  times  with  lauan.     That  of  melamlne 
resin-impregnated  sheet  #2  was  3-^  to  4  times  and  it  may  be 
considered  that  the  toxicity  of  this  material  is  increased 
greatly  at  high  temperature.'    Polyacrylonltrlle  was  approxi- 
mately 2.6  times  and  poly amide  approximately  2.2  times  greater 
in  toxicity  at  850°C. 

In  case  of  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion 
product  of  a  material  by  causing  the  test  animal  to  inhale  it 
until  some  kind  of  symptom  appears,  there  will  be  various 
factors  for  variation  such  as  scatter  in  the  animals  themselves. 
For  example,  the  condition  of  generation  of  toxic  products  will 
vary  due  to  variation  in  combustion  speed  of  the  sample  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  sample,  and  temperature  dis- 
tribution inside  the  combustion  furnace.     Since  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  technically  for  these  variations  to  be 
eliminated,  a  more  accurate  method  of  evaluation  of  toxicity 
must  await  further  research  for  development.     However,  it  is 
thought  the  method  of  relative  evaluation  by  weight  of  material 

in  this  present  study,  although  approximate,   Is  fairly 
effective  in  such  cases  as  selection  of  materials. 

4.  COKCLUSIOHS 

(1)  It  was  possible  to  evaluate  relative  toxicities  of 
combustion  products  of  various  materials  more  or  less  quanti- 
tatively from  the  relation  between  collapse  time  of  mice  and 
the  weight  of  material  required  to  cause  collapse  of  mice 
during  combustion. 

(2)  The  relation  between  collapse  time  T  of  a  mouse  and 
weight  of  material  W  may  roughly  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation: 

As  a  result  of  determining  constant  k  and  F  for  individual 
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materials,  the  equation  below  Is  valid  when  it  is  considered 
that  P  «  -1. 

V>T  ■  K  a  const. 

It  is  Indicated  that  toxicity  evaluations  by  the  two  equations 
will  lead  to  roughly  the  same  results. 

(3)  In  heating  at  850°C,  the  toxicities  of  combustion 
products  of  Japanese  cedar,  lauan  and  hardboard  are  approxi- 
mately equal.    Polyamlde  and  polyacrylonitrlle  combustion 
products  are  of  extremely  great  toxicities,  being  approximately 
20  times  and  approximately  15  times  that  of  lumber  combustion 
products,  respectively.     The  toxicities  of  melamlne  resin- 
Impregnated  sheet  and  polyurethane  products  are  roughly  equalj 
being  approximately  5  times  that  of  lumber  products.  The 
toxicity  of  the  combustion  products  of  wool  Is  approximately 

10  times  that  of  the  combustion  products  of  lumber,  v/hlle 
that  in  the  case  of  untreated  plywood  is  roughly  .twice  that  in 
the  case  of  lumber. 

(4)  In  heating  at  550°C,  the  combustion  products  of 
Japanese  cedar  and  lauan  indicated  toxicities  of  roughly  the 
same  degree.    The  toxicities  of  polyamide  and  polyacrylonitrlle 
combustion  products  are  respectively  approximately  15  and  10 
times  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion  products  of  lumber. 

(5)  On  comparison  of  heating  of  identical  materials  at 
850*'C  and  550*C,  toxicities  are  lower  for  heating  at  550°G 
in  all  cases.    Compared  with  toxicity  In  heating  at  550*^0, 
the  toxicity  in  case  of  heating  at  850^C  is  approximately  I.5 
times  with  Japanese  cedar  and  approximately  1.8  times  with 
lauan.     With  melamlne  resin-impregnated  sheet  #2,  this  Is  3*5 
to  k  times,  while  with  polyacrylonitrlle  and  polyamide  they 
are  approximately  2.6  times  and  2.2  times,  respectively. 
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Table  1.      Materials  Tested 


Material 

Form 

Thickness 
(mm) 

Density 
(g/cm') 

Japanese  cedar 

Board 

10 

0.i|2 

Lauan 

Board 

10 

0.46 

Hardboard 

Board 

3.5 

0.96 

Untreated  plywood 

Board 

5.3 

0.52 

Plre  retardant-treated 

plywood 

Board 

5.5 

0.65 

Helamine  resin- 

Rigid  sheet 

0.8 

1.45 

Melantlne  resin-* 
impregnated  sheet  12 

Rigid  sheet 

1.4 

1.31 

Polyacrylonitrile 

Cloth 

Polyamide  (Nylon  66) 

Rod 

12.8 
(diam. ) 

1.14 

Wool 

Cloth 

Polyuret/hane 

Rigid  foam 

10 

0.029 

Polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC) 

Flexible  sheet 

3 

1,60 
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Table  2.      Test  Results  (850°C  Heating) 


Specimen 

Weight 

Collapse  Time 

(min) 

(g) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Japanese  cedar 

l.Bi* 

6. ,36 

5.^0 

7.68 

6. 

90 

4. 

78 

2.50 

3.75 

4.72 

4. 

87 

4. 

40 

2.90 

2.90 

2.92 

2. 

88 

3. 

05 

5.70 

2.19 

2.34 

2. 

40 

2. 

43 

7,52 

2.15 

2.'<0 

2.40 

1. 

88 

2. 

24 

8,90 

1.98 

2.28 

1.98 

2, 

10 

1. 

9'* 

Lauan 

1.90 

6.55 

5.87 

5.30 

5. 

85 

5. 

65 

2.50 

4.75 

4,00 

4.72 

3. 

80 

4. 

28 

3.06 

3.80 

3.32 

3.35 

4. 

60 

4. 

50 

1.32 

2.70 

2,30 

2.40 

2. 

62 

2. 

45 

5.66 

2.25 

1.80 

2.35 

2. 

24 

2. 

60 

7.00 

1.80 

1.75 

2.14 

2. 

34 

1. 

95 

9.^5 

1.75 

1.80 

2.04 

1. 

75 

1. 

78 

Hardboard 

2.21 

4.40 

3.90 

3.24 

4. 

23 

4. 

09 

3.23 

3.52 

2.85 

3.72 

3. 

77 

3. 

82 

3.93 

2.96 

2.75 

2.15 

2. 

41 

3. 

00 

5.00 

2.22 

2.30 

2.03 

2. 

60 

2. 

45 

6.36 

2.61 

1.85 

1.90 

2. 

30 

1. 

80 

7.50 

1.73 

1.85 

1.46 

1 

X. 

1 

De 

Untreated  plywood 

1,3^^ 

3.^8 

3.30 

3.18 

2. 

90 

3. 

60 

1 . 80 

2.60 

2.95 

2.  85 

2, 

95 

3 . 

20 

2,68 

2.20 

2.13 

2.15 

2. 

15 

2 . 

40 

3.  80 

1.  90 

1. 70 

1.55 

1. 

47 

1 . 

85 

5.00 

1.57 

1.48 

1. 65 

1. 

50 

1. 

50 

Plre  retardant- 

2.00 

3.16 

3.64 

4.07 

4. 

62 

4. 

00 

treated  plywood 

2.66 

2.42 

2.62 

2.71 

2. 

50 

2. 

20 

4.3d 

1.42 

1.85 

1.80 

2. 

25 

1. 

93 

6.75 

1.77 

1.95 

2.05 

2. 

25 

1. 

78 

8.66 

1.60 

1.55 

1.39 

1. 

63 

1. 

55 
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Table  2  (Cont*d) 


Specimen 

Weight 

Collapse  Time 

vmin ) 

1 

2 

3 

ll 

5 

Melamlne  resln- 

0.51 

3« 

90 

2.95 

3»37 

4.75 

3. 

05 

iflipregnated  sheet 

01 

0  71 

2. 

31 

3«  00 

2.05 

"4  OR 
J .  113 

« 

2. 

80 

2.50 

2.17 

2. 

75 

1.25 

2. 

"  e 

12 

2.28 

2.45 

2.34 

2. 

22 

1.50 

1, 

71 

2.15 

1.62 

1.65 

1. 

99 

Nelamine  resin- 

0.  61 

ii 

H . 

3.76 

3.04 

3 . 70 

J  • 

uo 

Impregnated  sheet 
#2 

1 . 00 

2. 

28 

£.  .  4U 

<: . 

2 .  30 

2. 

05 

2 . 

40 

2  .07 

2.15 

P  liP 

2 . 

00 

1.40 

1 

1  J 

1 . 62 

1.  Q4 

1.75  i 

2 , 

06 

1.67 

1 

6Q 

X  •  f  J 

1.65 

67 

2  . 10 

X  ■ 

u  ^ 

1.50 

1 

47 

Polyacrylonltrile 

0 , 19 

4. 

82 

4.  50 

3.70 

4.64 

2. 

82 

0,21 

3. 

30 

3.83 

4  .  2S 

30 

0.35 

2. 

50 

2  .  50 

2.20 

2 . 

53 

2 . 

2.20 

2 . 55 

C  .  xo 

2. 

46 

0,53 

1 . 

97 

1,72 

1. 

1.56 

1. 

38 

0.28 

3. 

60 

2.  80 

2. 94 

2.93 

2. 

55 

0,45 

2. 

18 

2.29 

1.95 

1.78 

1. 

68 

J  • 

4  in 

^0 

J" 

0.24 

0 

c  * 

9  fil 
fi  «  ux 

3.46 

fi . 

48 

0.36 

O 

fit 

fi  ■  jfi 

X.  911 

1.61 

X  . 

0.58 

1. 

40 

X  *  xo 

1.15 

1. 

30 

Wool 

0. 34 

J  • 

1  P 

4 . 17 

3.61 

ll. 

07 

■3 

J  • 

J 1 

47 

c.  .  0£ 

^  • 

?  J 

0.60 

^  * 

70 

C  .  up 

1.95 

21 

0.81 

c  * 

40 

?  no 

^  •  \jj 

1.70 

1  S 
X  p 

1 

X  . 

yo 

X .  op 

1  R7 
X  •  0  ( 

1.83 

1 

X  • 

Folyurethane 

0  ,50 

•J 

77 
/  f 

4.20 

3.70 

3.  30 

Jl 

H  . 

up 

0,74 

2. 

85 

0  in 

2. 40 

3. 

08 

0  Ql 

2. 

50 

2,45 

2.00 

2  20 

2 

15 

1.15 

1. 

90 

2.88 

2.50 

1.90 

1 

82 

1.45 

1 

60 

1.80 

1.58 

1.95 

1 

,52 

1.75 

1< 

.63 

1.70 

1.45 

1.55 

1 

.25 
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Table  2  (Cont'd) 


Specimen 

Weight 

(e) 

Collapse  Time 

(mjn) 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

Polyvinyl  chloride 

12.0 

7.90 

6.ti5 

5.80 

7.85 

8.90 

19.0 

6.15 

7.55 

7.60 

6.17 

5.16 

31.6 

5.05 

1.10 

6.25 

^♦.75 

7.75 

i41.50 

^.73 

5.90 

^4.15 

i|.30 

6.05 

*  Measurement  not  possible  due  to  defective  rotation  of  cage. 
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Table  3*     Test  Results  (550<»C  Heating) 


Specimen 

Weight 

Collapse  Time 

(mm ) 

(Si 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Japanese  cedar 

3.68 

4.46 

5.46 

5.00 

4.95 

4.67 

* 

4.51 

3.35 

4.10 

3.82 

4.10 

4.62 

3.42 

3*10 

3.25 

3.28 

3.15 

7.15 

2.92 

2.38 

3.01 

2.96 

3.06 

10*00 

2.68 

2.51 

2.18 

2  •28 

2.18 

Lauan 

3.20 

5.54 

6.12 

5.87 

6,27 

6.00 

4.54 

4.75 

4.63 

4.73 

4.20 

3.85 

5.70 

3.91 

3.27 

4.00 

4.20 

4,10 

7*Dl 

2.70 

2.85 

2.97 

3.05 

9»92 

2.49 

2.50 

2.23 

Z.2D 

2.52 

Fire  retardant- 

2.41 

4.39 

3.85 

3.07 

3.50 

4.00 

treated  plywood 

3.00 

4.65 

3.25 

3.67 

3.72 

4.50 

4.20 

2.76 

3.15 

2.95 

2.70 

3.30 

3.75 

2.55 

2.15 

1.95 

2.95 

5.33 

3.00 

2.90 

2.30 

2.50 

2.57 

Melaraine  resln- 

1.65 

5.30 

5.20 

4.72 

5.56 

4.20 

Impregnated  sheet 
#2 

2.15 

3*33 

3.90 

3.50 

3.70 

3.42 

2*  06 

2.90 

2.83 

2.55 

3.I0 

3.15 

3«d3 

2.31 

2.90 

2.50 

2.40 

2.75 

4.64 

2.20 

2.25 

2.28 

2.35 

2.57 

Polyaorylonitrlle 

0.43 

5.28 

5.05 

5.05 

4.20 

4.52 

0.66 

2.86 

2.87 

3.15 

3.35 

2.83 

0.84 

2.75 

2.90 

2.57 

2.60 

2.80 

1.04 

2.60 

1.82 

1.85 

2.16 

2.48 

1.24 

1.90 

1.80 

1.8a 

2.00 

1.90 
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Table  3  (ContM) 


Specimen 

Weight 

Collapse  Time 

\  mm ) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

FolyanKle  (Nylon  66) 

0.39 

3.22 

3.25 

3.3*» 

3.45 

2.84 

0.45 

3.37 

2.72 

3.40 

2.91 

2.68 

0.71 

2.12 

2.23 

1.55 

1.95 

1.95 

1.01 

1.46 

1.52 

1.35 

1.55 

1.50 
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Table  il.     Regression  Coefficients  of  Materials  {850*'C  Heating) 


p 

r^ 

Japanese  cedar 

19.91 

-1.34 

0.92 

Lauan 

15.79 

-1.21 

0.87 

Hardboard 

12 . 11 

-1 . 09 

0. 80 

Untreated  plywood 

8.90 

-1.53 

0.94 

Fire  retardant-treated  plywood 

13*04 

-1.42 

0.75 

Melamlne  resln-lrapregnated  sheet  #1 

4.05 

-1.53 

0.83 

Helamlne  resln^'lmpregnated  sheet  #2 

3.12 

-1,27 

0.90 

Polyacrylonltrlle 

0.86 

-1.03 

0.86 

Folyamlde  (Nylon  66) 

0.68 

-1.11 

0.88 

Wool 

1.68 

-1.13 

0.79 

Polyurethane 

2.58 

-1.19 

0.84 

Polyvinyl  chloride 

2.65 

-1.36 

0.43 

Table  5.     Regression  Coefficients  of  Materials  (550**C  Heating) 


Specimen 

k 

P 

r* 

Japanese  cedar 

25.69 

-1.23 

0.88 

Lauan 

26.87 

-1.18 

0.91 

Fire  retardant-treated  plywood 

13.08 

-1.07 

0.61 

Melamlne  resln-lnprefpfiated  sheet  #2 

11.37 

-1.22 

0.88 

Polyacrylonltrlle 

2.32 

-1.06 

0.92 

Polyamide  (Nylon  66) 

1.48 

-1.09 

0.92 

I 
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Table  6.      Relative  Comparison  by  Estimated  Value  of  W 
(Case  of  T*3) 


Heating 
Temp. 


Specimen 


w 

(g) 


Rt 


850^C     Japanese  cedar 

Lauan 
Hardboard 
Untreated  plywood 
Fire  retardant-treated  plywood 
Melamlne  resin-Impregnated  sheet  #1 
Nelamlne  resin-impregnated  sheet  §2 

Polyacrylonitri le 

Polyamide  (Nyion  66) 
Wool 

Polyur ethane 
folyvinyl  chloride 


4.59 

k.iB 

3.65 
1.66 

0.76 
0.77 

0.28 
0,20 
0.48 
0.70 


1.0 

1.1 

1.3 
2.8 

1.7 
6.0 
6.0 

16.^4 
23.0 
9.6 
6.6 


0.9 

1.0 
1.2 
2.5 
1.5 
5.5 
5.4 
in.  9 
21.0 
8.7 
5.6 


550^0     Japanese  «edar 

Lauan 

Fire  retardant-treated  plywood 
Melamlne  resin-Impregnated  sheet  #2 
Polyacrylonitrile 

Polyamide  (Nylon  66) 


6.63 

7.38 

2.96 
0,72 

0.44 


1.0 
0.9 

2.2 
9. '2 

15.1 


1.2 
1.0 

3.3 
10.3 

16.8 
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Table  7.      Relative  Comparison  by  Value  of 


Heatins 
Tenp. 

Specimen 

Mean  Value 
of 
K(=W.T) 

standard 
DeviatlOD 

Cocff.  of 
Variation 

Of  Km 
{%) 

850*C 

Japanese  cedar 

13.93  1 

2-95 

21.2 

1.0 

0.9 

Lauan 

12.6; 

2.50 

19*8 

1.1 

1.0 

Hardboard 

n.iio 

2.03 

17.8 

1.2 

1.1 

Untreated  plyvood 

1.21 

20. U 

2.1+ 

2.1 

Fire  retardut-treated 

plywood 

9.83 

3.10 

31,5 

l.U 

1.3 

Melamine  resin- 
impregnated  sheet  01 

2.6? 

0.6U 

2l».2 

5.3 

li.6 

Melamine  resin- 
impregnated  sheet  02 

2,60 

0.38 

lk,6 

5.k 

Polyaeryloiiltril« 

0.85 

0.11 

12.9 

l6.h 

lU.9 

Polyaalde  (Hyioii  66) 

0.6U 

0.12 

18.8 

21.8 

19.8 

Wool 

1.52 

0.26 

18.U 

9.2 

8.3 

Polyurethane 

2.25 

0.U2 

18.7 

6.2 

5.6 

Folyvlnsrl  eblorids 

11»9.10 

55.60 

3T.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Japaa^ee  e«dar 

19.61 

2.81» 

1.0 

1.1 

Lauan 

21,^3 

2.18 

10,2 

0,9 

1.0 

Fire  retardant-treated 

plyvood 

12.58 

2.59 

20,6 

1.6 

1.7 

Melamine  resin- 
impregnated  sheet  (t2 

8.68 

1.32 

1^.9 

2.2 

2.I4 

P^yaexyloiiiirll* 

8.19 

0.8U 

11.0 

9.0 

9.8 

Polyanlde  (iQrlon  66) 

1.37 

0,15 

10.9 

111. 3 

15.6 

I 

i 
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RESEARCH  ON  EVALUATION  OF  TOXICITIES 
OF  COMBUSTION  GASES  QENERATED  DURING  FIRES 


by 

Kolchl 'Kishltanl,  D.Eng.,  Professor 
(University  of  Tokyo,  Tokyo) 

Kenichl  Liakainura,  D.Eng. 
(Building  Research  Institute,  Tokyo) 

ABSTRACT 

The  toxicities  to  human  bcingc  of  CO,  CO2 ,  HCl  and  HCK 
from  among  combustion  gases  produced  from  building  materi-als 
and  articles  ac r;orr.odatGd  in  buildings  during  fires,  and  O2 
deficiency  occurring  from  combustion  of  these  materials  are 
evaluated  through  animal  tests  using  mice.     Evaluation  of 
toxicity  is  done  by  collapse  index  or  lethality-  index  (prod- 
ucts of  gas  concentration  inhaled  by  mouse  and  duration  of 
inhalation  exposure  until  collapse  or  death),  or  50-percent 
lethal  concentration  (gas  concentration  at  which  50%  of  mice 
inhaling  gas  die).     It  is  shown  that  in  exposure  at  high 
concentration  for  a  short  period  of  time  the  toxicities  of 
CO,  HCl  and  KCN  under  a  condition  of  constant  or  rising  con- 
centration may  be  evaluated  by  the  collapse  index  or  lethality 
index.     The  former  is  approximately  one  fifth  of  the  latter. 
Regarding  Oa  deficiency,  it  is  shown  that  determination  of 
these  Indices  is  not  possible.     However,  as  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  lethality  index,  of  CO  or  HCN  in  a  gaseous  mixture 
accompanied  by  G2  deficiency,  it  is  shown  to  be  possible  to 
evaluate  the  inj urlousness  of  O2  deficiency.     The  toxicities 
of  CO  and  HCN  are  found  to  be  roughly  arithmetic.    Values  of 
1.06$,  175  PPm  and  5-20%  are  obtained  as  50-percent  lethal 
concentrations  of  CO,  HCN  and  O2  deficiency,  respectively,  at 
exposure  of  13  minutes. 
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1.  i::iRODUCTIQlJ 

I  The  authors  carried  out  studies  through  aninal  tests  and 

I  gas  analysis  test;s  in  order  to  investigate  the  toxicities  of 

I  combustion  products  generated  from  materials  under  various 

I  conditions  of  combustion  As  a  result,  it  v;as  found  that 

!  of  the  combustion  products  CO,  HCH  and  HCl  are  especially 

toxic  to  the  human  body.     This  re^Mlt  was  deduced  qualitatively 
on  comparison  studies  of  behaviors  of  test  anir.als  Inhaling 
combustion  products  and  concentrations  of  toxic  gares  in  the 
combustion  products.     However,  to  be  atle  to  quantitatively 
discuss  the  toxicities  of  combustion  products  of  materials  or 
the  toxicities  of  combustion  products  generated  during  building 

II  fires,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  compositions  and  amounts  of 

'I 

the  combustion  products  generated  and  to  establish  a  method  of 
evaluating  the  toxicities  of  the  harmful  gases  contained/  The 
studies  reported  herein  are  of  CO,  CO2 ,  HCN  and  KCl  thought 
from  results  obtained  in  the  past  to  be  the  principal  Injurious 
gases  in  combustion  products  generated  from,  building  materials 
and  articles  accomodated  in  buildings  and  O2  deficiency  which 
occurs  concommitantly  during  fire,  taking  the  single  gas 
components  anu  j^a^eous  mixtures   and  evaluating  their  toxicities 
quantitatively  through  a.-.inal  Lcsua. 

Evaluating  the  toxicity  of  a  gas  means  grasping  quantita- 
tively through  animal  tests  the  relations  between  exposure 
conditions  such  as  ^s  concentration  and  inhalation  time  and 
symptoms  such  as  collapse  and  death.    The  concrete  methods 
for  this  are  evaluation  t>y  the  product -of  gas  concentration 
and  Inhalation  time,  and  evaluation  by  50>-pereent  lethal  con- 
centration.   The  first  method  is  one  o£  evaluating  the  toxicity 
of  a  gas  through  the  product- -C'T  (uhit:  X*mln  or  ppm'mln)  of 
the  concentration  C  of  the  gas  being  inhaled  by  animals  and 
the  inhalation  tine  T  until  a  certain  symptom  is  shown.  Con- 
sequently, it  can  be  said  that  the  smaller  the  value  of  the 
above  product  the  greater  will  be  the  toxicity  of  the  gas. 
This  evaluation  method  was  considered  as  expressing  the  safe 
exposure  criterion  of  toxic  gas  in  a  working  environment,  in 
effect,  a  method  of  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  gas  at  low 
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concentration  and  long  duration  of  inhalation  exoosure.  Bartek 
et  al.     ,  proposed  this  method  theoretically  to  evaluate  the 
toxicities  of  single  gas  components  or  gaseous  mixtures  at  high 
concentrations  and  short  durations  of  inhalation  exposure 
during  fires.     Saitc^    called  the  product  of  gas  concentration 
and  duration  of  inhalation  time  until  animal  death  as  toxicity 
coefficient,  and  as  a  result  of  seeking  the  toxicity  coeffi- 
cient of  CO  for  mice,  obtained  the  values  1 .  35-^^ •  0? -min .  The 
second  method  consists  of  maintaining  exposure  time  constant 
and  varying  gas  concentration  in  stages  to  which  animals  are 
exposed,  obtaining  by  statistical  methods  the  concentration  at 
v;hich  just  50%  of  the  animals  are  killed.     This  concentration 
is  called  the  50-percent  lethal  concentration  and  is  expressed 
by  the  notation  LC50.     LCi:  signifies  the  average  lethal  con- 
cc-Mt-ration  cf  gas  at  a  given  length  of  inhalation  time  ana  is 
an  applicatiori'  of  the  concept  of  median    lethal  dose  (LD50) 
used  in  case  of  chemicals. 

LC50  assumes  a  different  value  when  duration .of  inhalation- 
time  differs  even  vilth  the  same  toxic  gas,  while  it  Is  not 
applicable  to  cases  such  as  during  fires  where  gas  concentration 
varies  with  time.    In  this  case,  the  value  of  the  product  of 
gas  concentration  and  inhalation  time  Is  obtained  as  the  value 
of  the  concentration-time  curve  C(t)  integrated  to  time  T,  and 
the  first  method  is  convenient  from  the  standpoint  of  fire 
engineering.    Therefore,  in  this  studjf^  evaluation  of  gas 
toxicity  at  high  concentration  and  short  period  of  exposure 
was  attempted  mainly  by  the  first  method..  When  gas  A  is  being 
.inhaled  by  animals  the  product  of  concentration  C  and  Inhala- 
tion (exposure)  time  T  Is  called  the  exposure  index,  and  Is 

A 

expressed  by  the  symbol  I„.    As  previously  described. 


Especially,  with  time  T,  the  exposure  index  when  the  tim°  from 
start  of  inhalation  until  collapse  (collapse  time)  Is  taken  is 

A 

called  the  collapse  index  I^,  while  the  expos'.^r'?  index  when  the 
time  T  is  taken  to  be  the  time  from  start  of  inhalation  to  time 


of  death  (deceased  time)  is  called  the  lethality  index  It'-  when 


C*T  =  /QC(t)dt 


a  gaseous  mixture  of  multiple  components  (A,  B,  C 


)  is 
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being  inhaled,  the  exposure  Indices  for  the  various  component 

A  C 

gases  until  death  are  taken  for  example  to  be  I_,  I„  and 

b  £, 

the  lethality  Indices  when  the  component  gases  are  single  gases 
ABC 

to  be  I^,  Ij^y  1^   In  this  case,  when  it  is  assumed  that 

there  are  no  Interactions  between  component  gases  and  the 
toxicities  are  completely  arithmetic,  the  equation  below  will 
hold  true. 

(i^/i*;  .  nlnl)  *  (1^/1^)  +   1 

In  the  above  equation,  the  exposure  index  of  a  certain  gas  in 
the  gaseous  mix-.\.r9  up  to  death  divided'  by  the  lethality  index 
when  that  gas  Is  in  single  form  Is  to  be  taken  as  the  Index 
ratio. 

As  a  special  method  besides  the  above,  there  is  the  one 
of  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  a  gas  from  the  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  -cnerally 
the  quantity  in  serum,  and  the  symptoms  developed.  Yainamoto, 
et  al.^^,  obtained  1.67  *  O.36  ys/ir.l  as  the  quantity  of  HCN  in 
serum  at  time  of  collapse.     Kishitani'^  obtainea^alues  of  3^ 
to         as  the  percentages  of  CO  hemoglobin  when  mice  are  killed, 
since  the  method  of  obtaining  these   figures   is  not  directly 
tied  to  gas  concentrations  inside  buildings  or  duration  of 
inhalation  exposure,  it  is  inconvenient  from  the  standpoint  of 
fire  engineering.    However,  it  is  possible  for  an  accurate 
judgment  to  be  made  of  the  toxic  effect  of  a  specific  component 
gas  in  the  toxicity  of  a  combustion  product  gas  of  complex  com- 
position through  measurement  of  the  quantity  ol'  that  gas  in 
'serum. 

2.  TESTING 

Mice  were  exposed  to  single  gases  or  mixtures  of  CC,  CO2, 
HCN,  HCl  and  O2  (defleieney)  and  collapse  times  and  lethal 
times  were  measured.    In  this  report,  the  term  "collapse" 
indicates  the  condition  of  a  mouse  losing  control  of  use  of 
its  four  limbs  and  becoming  prostrated  on  its  belly.  The 
testing  (exposure)  time  was  made  15  minutes  in  general,  and 
mice  not  killed  during  testing  were  observed  for  one  week  after 
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testing  while  being  cared  for  and  monitored  In  fresh  air.  The 
mice  used  were  males  of  dd  strain  weighing  20  ±  1  g.  With 
regard  to  CO  and  0%,  esqposure  tests  were  made  for  both  con- 
stant and  variable  concentration  conditions,  .but  tests  were 
performed  only  at  condition  of  Increasing  concentration  In 
case  of  HCl  and  condition  of  constant  concentration  In  case  of 
HCN.    Regarding  COz,  since  It  Is  of  low  toxicity  compared  with 
other  gases,  the  Injurious  effects  only  in  case  of .  mixtures 
with  CO  and  other  gases  were  Investigated. 

Testing  was  done  adjusting  the  concentration  of  gas  in 
the  exposure  chanftier  (made  of  transparent  glass }  after,  which 
a  mouse  was  placed  In  the  chamber  from  an  entrance  provided  at 
the  top  of  the  chamber  and  exposed  to  the  gas  (testing  at  con- 
stant concentration  condition) ,  or  several  mice  were  placed 
in  €he  chamber  beforehand  after  which  gas  was  sent  In  to 

4 

e^ose  the  mice  to  the  gas  (testing  at  variable  concentration 
condition)*    Fig.  1  shows  the  apparatus  for  exposure  tests  of 
conditions  of  constant  concentration.    The  exposure  chamber 
(inside  volume  61)  contains  a  sensor  for  Oz  analysis,  a  fan, 
and  a  small  container  accomodating  KCN  solution,  while  the  top 
lid  of  the  chamber  has  an  entrance  for  mice,  an  air  supply 
inlet,  an  exhaust  vent-hole,  and  a  micro-burette  containing 
HiSO«.    The  top  lid  Is  also  equipped  with  rubber  balloons  for 
maintaining  the  interior  of  the  chamber  at  normal  pressure. 
HCN  was  generated  by  dropping  Hz SO «  into  KCN  solution.  Other 
gases  used  were  standard  commercial  gases  in  pressurized 
cylinders.    CO  and  COz  In  the  amounts  for  adjusting  their 
concentrations  to  the  x^quired  levels  were  taken  from 
cylinders  by  syringes  and  introduced  in  the  chamber.  The 
concentration  of  HCN  was  adjitsted  by-  the  quantity  of  KCN 

solution  placed  in  the  small  container.     The  O2  concentration 
was  lowered  to  the  specified  level  while  sending  N2  into  the 
chamber  at  the  same  time  allov;irip:  the  gaseous  mixture  of  Nz  and 
air  to  be  naturally  exhausted  from  the  charber. 

Fig,  2  indicates  a  test  apparatus  for  the  condition  of 
rising  concentration  of  HCl.  HCl  was  generated  by  dropping 
HzSOk  on  NaCl  while  heating,  and  the  HCl  generated,  after 
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washing  and  desiccating  with  concentrated  HzSOu ,  was  sent  Into 
the  exposure  chamber  (inside  volume  361)  made  of  transparent 
glass.    The  condition  of  concentration  increase  of  HCl  in  the 
chamber  was  varied  by  adjusting  the  amount  of  HzSO^  dropped 
and  the  degree  of  heating.    For  tests  under  conditions  of 
Increasing  concentration  of. CO  emd  decreasing  concentration 
of  Oz»  the  sauae  chamber  was  used  directly  sending  in  CO  or  Hz 
while  adjusting  flow  by  flow  meter,  at  the  same  time  causing 
mixed  gas  to  be  exhausted  naturally  from  the  chamber. 

Gas  concentrations  inside  the  exposure  chamber  were 
measured  by  CO2  Infrared  gas  analyzer  J'or  CO,  polarograph-type 
continuous  oxygen  analyzer  for  Ot,  a.  potent lometrlc  method  for 
HCl,  and  a  pyrldlne*pyrazolone  colorlmetrlc  method  for  HCN. 

3.  RESULTS 

3.1     Single  Qas 

(1)    CO:    The  relations  between  CO  concentration 
under  a  condition  of  constant  concentration* and  collapse 
time  and  deceased  time  were  as  shown  in  Fl'cf.  3.  The 
mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  the  collapse  index 

CO 

were  l.lljf*mln  and  0.25%-mln  (n  »  26),  respectively. 

The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  the  lethality 
CO 

index  IJ^   were  6.42J('min  and  1.85S*mln  (n  ■  27), 
respectively.    The  ratios  of  survivals  and  deaths  during 
testing  at  the  various  CO  concentrations,  were  as  shown 
In  Table  1.    When  CO  concentration  was  1%  or  less,  there 
were  hardly  any  mice  which  died.  -.  In  tests  under  condi- 
tions of  increasing  concentration,  the  condition  of  rise 
in  CO  concentration  in  the  exposure  chamber  was  varied 
in  5  ways  (A-E).    The  relations  between  the  CO  concentra- 
tion-time curves  and  deceased  times  of  mice  in  the 
chamber  for  the  Individual  tests  are  shown  in  Fig.  ii. 
In  the  figure,  the  deceased  times  of  mice  are  Indicated 

on  the  ciirves  of  CO  concentration  at  which  exposures  were 

CO 

made.  For  Test  E,  the  value  of  Ij^  was  taken  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  level  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
'  CO 

tests.    Fig.  5  shows  the  relation  of  l£    and  the  maximum 
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concentration  of  CO  inhaled  by  mice  v;hile  alive  (the  con- 
centration at  which  r.1pp  died  in  this  case).     At  maximum 

CO 

exposure  condition  of  1%  or  less  a  trend  is  seen  of 

becoming  larger.     The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation 

CO 

of         in  Tests  A  to  D  were  9.15S-inin  and  3.20'-nin 

CO 

(n  =  2H)  t  respectively.     The  Ij^    under  a  condition  of 
Increasing  concentration  was  generally  larger  compared 

with  that  at  constant  concentration. 

(2)  HCN:     The  relations  between  HON  concentration 

under  a  condition  of  constant  concentration  and  collapse 

times  and  deceased  times  of  mice  were  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  collapse  index 
■  HCN 

I.-'  '   v!QTo  227  ppm-.Tiin  and  66  pprr. -r.in  (n  =  36),  respectively. 
The  r.ean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  lethality  index 
■    were  1033  pprr.-min  ana   ;;09  pnr.Tnin   (n  =  25))  respec- 
tively. '  All  mice  died  during  testing  when  HCN  concentra- 
tion exceeded  200  ppm,  but  at  100  to  200  ppm  there  vfere 
mice  which  were  not  killed  during  testing,  as  indicated 
in  Table  2. 

(3)  HCl:     The  tests  of  exposure  to  HCl  under  con- 
ditions of  increasing  concentration  v;ere  divided  into 
high-concentration  tests  (A-D)  and  low-concentration 
tests  (E-J),  the  former  being  carried  out  until  mice 

died,  while  the  latter  were  terminated  at  15  minutes  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  mice  died.     The  HCl  concentrations 

in  the  exposure  chamber  in  the  various  tests  are  given  in 

PC  1 

Pig.  7-     The  collapse  indices  I'       and  lethality  indices 
HCl 

I*       in  high-concentration  tests  are  indicated  in  Table  3, 

HCl 

and  the  exposure  indices  I_      at  15  minutes  in  low-temper- 
ature  tests  in  Table  4..    The  mean  value  and  standard 
deviation  of  I^^''-  were  2.11?'min  and  0.74S-min  (n  =  12), 

retype  f   1 V  c  iy  .      The  r-iean  value   iir.u   otaiiaara  deviation  ol" 
if^'^  were  9.07S-niin  and  2.3ilS-min  (n  =  11),  respectively. 

MCI 

The  values  of  i„      of  mice  v;hich  were  r;ct-  riilled  during 
testing  but  died  within  one  week  after  the  tests  were  1.9 
to  8.8JS  min,  while  those  of  mice  still  surviving  after 
one  week  were  0.4  to  2»0S(-min. 
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(U)    O2  Deficiency:    The  relation  between  O2  con- 
centration under  a  condition  of  low  O2  concentration  with 
no  variation  in  concentration  and  deceased  times  of  mice 
were  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.    The  mortality  rate  of  mice 
depended  strongly  on  concentration*  and  as  indicated  in 
Table  5«  7  out  of  10  were  killed  at  5*0$>  but  at  5*5%  only 
2  out  of  12  died.    Regarding  lethality  index  1^* ,  even 
when  considering  (2I-O2  exposure  concentration)  x  (deceased 
time)  in  the  sense  of  evaluating  decrease  in  Oa  concentration, 
it  rapidly  grew  large  with  increase  in  Oa  concentration, 
and  could  not  be  considered  as  be.ing  roughly  constant* 
Fig.  9  shows  the  test  results  under  conditions  of  declin- 
ing 02  concentration.    The  conditions  of  decrease  in  O2 
concentration  were  of  five  kinds  as  shown  in  the'  figure 
and  the  mice  died  when  O2  concentration  was  lowered  to 
3"^%  with  practically  no  relation  to  O2  concentration- 
time  curves.    The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of 
O2  concentration  at  time  of  death  in  this  case  were  3*^3^ 
and  0.35X  (n  »  30).    Sltoilarly  to  the  eaBe.  j>f  constant 
concentration,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  a  roughly 
constant  I^^ . 

(5)    Fifty-percent  Lethal  Concentrations  of  CO,  HON 
and  O2:    The  30'>percent  lethal  concentrations  LC$o  were 
Obtained  by  the  method  of  Behrens     which  utilises 
cumulative  mortality.    The  cumulative  mortalities  of  CO, 
HCN  and  Oz  are  as  indicated  in  Table  1,  Table  2  and  Table 
5t  respectively.    In  Table  I,    to  the  2  mice  which  died 
at  concentration  of  1.0%,  the  two  mice  which  died  at  O.M 
to  and  would  of  course  have  died  at  1.0%  are  added 

to  obtain  4  mice.    To  ttie  8  mice  that  survived  at  1,0%, 
the  1  mouse  that  survived  at  1.2  to  2.0%  and  would  of 
course  have  survived  at  1,0%  is  added  to  obtain  9  mice. 
Mce  which  survived  at  0.4  to  0.8JE  are  not  taken  into 
account  considering  it  to  be  unclear  whether  they  would 
have  survived  at  1.0%,    The  cumulative  mortality  at  1.0% 
obtained  in  this  manner  would  be  4/13.    Fig*  10  shows  the 
relations  between  the  exposure  concentrations  of  the 
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various  gases  and  cumulative  mortalities  Illustrated  on 
a  regular  probability  paper.    In  the  case  of  CO,  assuming 
from  the  results  indicated  in  Table  1  that  mice  died  10 01 
at  CO,  and  survived  lOOJt  at  0.*fJ{  CO^  the  following  con- 

version was  made  for  CO  concentratlpn  C  (%): 

C  +  (C  +  0.i|)/(1.1  -  C) 

The  reason  for  the  conversion  v/as  that  linearity  could 
not  be  obtained  when  CO  concentration  v;as  taken  without 
modification  on  the  abscissa  of  Fig.  10.     Obtaining  the 
LCsqS  of  CO,  HCN  and  O2  through  linear  interpolation 
between  concentrations  above  and  below  cumulative 
mortality  of  50^,  they  v.-ere  1.06^8,  175  ppm  ana  5-20?, 
respectively.     Practically  the  same  values  are  obtained 
when  determinations  are  made  from  the  approximate  straight 
lines  given  in  Fig.  10. 

3.2     Gaseous  Mixtures 

(1)  CO     HCN:    The  results  on  seeking  Exposure 
indices  1^  for  CO  and  exposure  indices  I^'^'^'for  HCN  at 
deceased  times  of  mice  subjected  to  exposure  to  gaseous 
mixtures  of  CO  and  HCN  having  various  concentration 
ratios  are  as  indicated  in  Table  6.    With  lethality 
indices  of  CO  and  HCN  respectively  1^    ~  6.42j^*mln  and 

HCN 

l£     "  1033  ppm<min  (mean  value  obtained  from  previous ly» 
mentioned  results),  the  relations  with  the  index  ratios 
jCO/jCO        jHCN/jHCN  Indicated  in  Pig.  11.  The 

mean  value  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sum  of  the 
two  index  ratios  were  O.90  and  0.12  (n  -  18).    In  this 
case J  the  values  of  combining  0.15%  CO  and  1^0  ppm  HCN  or 
130  ppm  HCN  were  omitted 'because  they  were  extremely 
larger  than  the  other  values.    The  mean  value  of  the  sums 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  value  (■  1)  when  the  toxici- 
ties of  CO  and  HCN  are  completely  arithmetic. 

(2)  CO  +  Qt,  HCN  +  Ozt    The  exposure  indices  and 
index  ratios  of  CO  and  HCN  at  deceased  times  of  mice  in 
exposure  tests  to  gaseous  mixtures  combining  CO  and  O2 
deficiency,  and  HCN  and  Os  deficiency,  are  indicated  in 
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Table  7  and  Table  8.    Fig,  12  shows  the  relations  of 
Index  ratios  and  Oz  concentrations.    The  Index  ratio 
will  be  a  value  close  to  1  If  there  were  no  effect  of 
O2  deficiency.    With  O2  concentration  below  approximately 
Iftjl,  the  Index  ratio  became  lower  with  decrease  in  O2 
concentration,  but  at  16%  O2  this  trend  was  indistinct. 
In  this  case J  the  index  ratios  of  CO  and  HON  both  Indi- 
cated more  or  less  the  same  trend. 

(3)    CO  +  COa  +  O2,  CO  +  CO2  +  HON  +  02:    The  results 
of  tests  on  gaseous  mixtures  conblning  CO,  CO2  and  O2 
.deficiency  are  indicated  in  latle  9,  and  the  results  on 
gaseous  mixtures  further  adding  Hc::  In  Table  IC.  The 
mean  values  of  the  Index  ratios  of  CO  obtained  from  these 
results,  and  the  mean  values  of  the  sums  of  the 'index 
ratios  of  CD  and  HCN  plotted  for  the  corresponding  O2  con- 
centratlons  are  indicated  in  Fig.  13 .     The  approximate 
straight  line  in  the  figure  is  identical  to  the  one 
indicated  in  Fig.   12.     Since  the  above  mean  values  were 
all  close  to  this  approximate  straight  line,  the  toxic 
effect  of  CO2  in  these  gaseous  mixtures  were  not  clearly 
recognized. 

ij .  CONSIDERATIONS 

4.1     Single  Qas 

The  evaluation  of  toxicity  by  collapse  index  or 
lethality  index  assumes  that  these  Indices  are  more  or 
less  constant  values  regardless  of -gas  concentration  and 
exposure  time  If  the  species  and  size  of  animal,  and 
variety  of  gas  are  definite.    If. constant  values  are 
taken,  it  will  mean  that  these  Indices  will  Indicate  the 
extent  of  the  toxicity  of  that  gas  as  values  specific  to 
the  gas.    Although  these  are  variations  in  the  collapse 
Indices  and  lethality  indices  of  CO,  HCN  and  HCl,  it  may 
be  said  that  these  are  not  related  very  much  to  exposure 
time  and  concentration  in  case  of  high  concentration  and 
short  exposure  time.     When  evaluating  these  gases,  it 
Will  be  adequate  from  a  fire  engineering  standpoint  for 
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the  mean  values  of  the  Indices  obtained  In  the  test 
results  of  this  study  to  be  used. 

Seen  from  the  results,  the  collapse  indices  of  CO 
and  HON  are  applicable  up  to  exposure  at  relatively  low 
concentration,  but  It  Is  difficult  for  lethality  indices 
to  be  applied  below  a  certain  concentration.    In  case  of 
constant-concentration  exposure  for  15  minutes,  hardly 
any  mice  die  below  approximately  1%  with  CO  and  approxi- 
mately 200  ppm  with  HCN,  and  a  long  period  of  time  Is 
required  until  decease.    In  effect  It  is  estimated  that 
the  lethality  Index  will  become  blg^.    This  can  also 
be  said  for  CO  under  a  condition  of  rising  concentration, 
and  the  results  show  that  lethality  index  will  become 

J 

very  high  at  maximum  exposure  concentration  below  around 
1%.    Further,  considering  that  1.069  and  173  ppm  were 
obtained  as  the  50-percent  lethal  concentratloiis  of  CO 
and  HCN,  respectively.  It  is  thought  that  the  lethality 
index  can  be  amply  applied  if  the  greater  part  of  maximum 
exposure  concentrations  Is  of  lethal  conoe^tratlon  or 
higher . 

In  the  case  of  CO,  the  lethality  Index  under  a  con- 
dition of  rising  concentration  Is  higher  than  that  under 
a  condition  of  constant  concentration.    This  may  be 
because  resistance  to  CO  is  produced  to  some  degree  in 
mice  in  exposure  to  conditions  of  rising  concentration 
when  concentration  at  the  initial  stage  of  exposure  is 
very  low.    It  is  estimated  that  the  lethality  index  of 
HCl  In  exposure  under  constant  concentration  conditions 
will  be  more  or  less  the  same  as  for  CO.    This  is  because 
there  Is  not  very  much.-jilfference  between  the  mean  values 
of  lethality  indices  of  the  two  under  conditions  of 
Increasing  concentrations.    The  ratios  of  collapse  indices 
to  lethality  indices  obtained  from  the  mean  values  of 
the  two  will  be  as  follows: 

1q^/1^  «  1.11/6,42  =  0.17  (Constant  Concentration) 
j-HCN/jHCN  _  227/1033  =  0.22      (Constant  Concentration) 
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l^^^/l^^-^  =  2.11/9.07  •  0.23    (Rising  Concentration) 

Therefore >  the  collapse  Index  will  be  approximately  1/5 
of  the  lethality  index. 

An  index  could  not  be  obtained  for  O2  deficiency. 
This  was  probably  diie  to  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  InJ uriousness  of  O2  deficiency  on  living  bodies 
differs  from  those  of  CO  and  HON.    The  dependency  of  the 
InJ uriousness  of  O2  deficiency  on  concentration  Is 
particularly  great.    This  Is  clear  from  the  fact  that  as 
a  result  of  exposing  mice  to  a  condition  of  decreasing  Oi 
concentration,  all  mice  died  when  Ot  concentration 
became  around  3  to  U%  regardless  of  the  kind  of  O2  con- 
centratlon^time  curve.    It  is  said  that  the  equation 
below  by  Ostwald  is  applicable  to  the  lethal  actions  of 
various  toxic  substances'' . 

1/T  =  KC^ 

where  T  is  time  of  death,  C  is  concentration  of  toxic 
substance,  and  K  and  p  are  constants.     When' p  =  1,  it 
will  be  the  same  as  for  the  formula  for  defining 
lethality  Index.     V/hen  O2  concentration  is  taken  to  be 
C   (%)  and  time  of  death  to  be  T  (min),  the  following 
equation  will  hold  true  for  the  test  results  of  this 
study  where  mice  are  exposed  to  low-concentration  Ot : 

The  toxicity  of  KCl  is  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  mice  are  killed  after  a  certain  length  of  time  has 
elapsed  after  testing.    This  is  because  HCl  causes 
pulmonary  edema.    When . Vice  were  exposed  to  HCl  under 
a  condition  of  increasing  concentration  the  mice  died 
after  testing  at  exposure  indices  of  I.9  to  8.8^-min. 
The  exposure  indicc^^  of  mice  which  did  not  die  after  tests 
were  0.^  to  2.0% -min.     Consequently,  the  limit  of  the 
exposure  index  in  order  for  mice  not  to  die  after  testing 
is  at  around  2S-mln. 

The  50-percent  lethal  concentration  LCso(CO)  of  CO 
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was  l.OS%  and  the  50*percent  lethal  concentration  LCsoCHClO 
of  HCN  was  175  ppm.    The  ratio  between  the  two  will  be  as 
follows: 

LCso(CO)/LC5»(HCNJ  «  1,06/(175  x  107^)  =  60.6 

The  ratios  between  average  lethality  indices  of  CO  and 
HCN  under  conditions  of  constant  concentration  will  be 
as  follows: 

jCC,/HCN  „  6.42/(1033  X  10"*)  -  62,1 

In  effect*  HCN  has  a  toxicity  approximately  60  tines 
stronger  than  that  of  CO.     Accordingly,  when  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  materials  generating  HCN  during  com- 
bustion (materials  containing  nitrogen)  inside  a  building 
it  will  be  extremely  hazardous  during  fire* 

ft ,2      Gaseous  Mixture 

With  gaseous  mixtures  of  CO  and  HCN,  the  reason 

that  the  sums  of  the  index  ratios  are  very  large  in  case  ^ 
of  combining  1^*0  ppm  HCN  or  130  ppm  HCN  with  0.15a  CC 

13  that  the  ccncentratlons  of  both  gasen  are  low  being  in 
ranges  v.iiere  lethality  Indices  are  not  applicable. 
Except  for  these  'a-:o  cases ;  the  sums  of  index  ratios  are 
roughly  close  to  1  v.-ioh  trie  averaee  being  0.?n.  Although 
this  average  is  sr.ailor  than  1  the  difference  1s  slight, 
and  therefore,   there  will  be  no  serious  error  in  consider- 
ing that  the  toxic  effects  of  CO  and  KCK  are  arithmetic 
in  general.     This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
are  chemical  asphyxiating  gases  arid  the  action  modes  of 
their  toxicities  are  similar.     HCl,  which  is  an  irritative 
gas  having  a  different  mode  of  action  damages  the  respira- 
tory tract  and  lungs  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  it 
will  contrarily  hinder  absorption  of  CO  and  HCIJ  Into  the 

body.     In  such  case,  the  toxic  effects  of  HCl  and  the 

10  ^ 

other  gases  v-'lll  not  be  arithmetic.  Gaume  et  al.  ^  have 
recognized  this  phemonenon  with  a  gaseous  mixture  of  MHa* 
an  irritative  gas,  and  CO. 
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Regarding  the  harmful  effect  or  O2  deficiency  In  a 
gaseous  mixture,  in  lieu  ol"  the  fact  that  It  Is  not 
possible  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  O2  deficiency  itself. 
It  Is  possible  to  evaluate  it  as  an  effect  of  lowering 
the  lethality  Indices  or  collapse  Indices  of  other 
coexisting  gases.     Further  studies  v;ill  be  required  In 
order  to  relate  this  diminishing  effect  to  0?  conceriura- 
tlon  and  quantify  it.     However,  seen  from  the  results, 
lowering  of  O2  concentration  to  around  16%  does  not  have 
such  great  toxicity  and  it  Is  thought  there  will  not  be 
much  error  In  evaluating  Just  the  -toxicities  of  the 
coexisting  CO  and  liCN.     It  may  be  said  that  the  toxic 
effect  of  CO2  in  a  gaseous  mixture  Is  not  such  that  it 
will  influence  the  lethality  indices  of  other  gases. 

5«  '  coHcmsiows 

As  a  result  of  investigating  the  toxicities  of  various 
gases  at  high  ccncentrations  and  short-time  exposures  by  animal 
tests  using  nice,  the  following  may  be  said. 

(1)  The  toxicities  of  CO,  HCN  and  HCl  may  be  evaluated 

by  collapse  indices  or  lethality  indices.    The  average  collapse. 
indio«8  of  CO  and  HCN  at  conditions  of  constant  concent rat ions 
are  l.llj(*iiiin  and  227  ppm-mln,  respectively,  while  the  average 
lethality  indices  are  6.42](*iiiin  and  1033  ppm-mln,  respectively. 
The  average  lethality  index  of  CO  at  a  condition  of  increasing 
concentration  is  9*159(*inin. 

(2)  The  average  collapse .  index  aijd  average  lethality 
index  of  HCl  under  a  condition  of  rising  concentration  are 
2.113K-iiiin  and  9*075*min,  respectively.  .The  limit  of  the 
exposure  index  in  order  farw^ce  not' to  die  after  inhaling  HCl 
is  approximately  2]t*min. 

(3)  The  collapse  index  is  approximately  1/3  of  lethality 
index. 

(4)  It  is  not  possible  for  0«  deficiency  to  be  evaluated 
by  collapse  index  or  lethality  index.    When  Oa  concentration 
is  declining,  mice  will  die  when  O2  concentration  reaches 
approximately  This  does  not  have  much  relation  with  the 
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rate  of  decline  In  concentration. 

(5)  When  mice  are  exposed  for  15  minutes  to  CO,  HCN  and 
O2,  the  50-percent  lethal  concentrations  of  these  gases  are 
1,06$,  175  ppm  and  5.20?,  respectively. 

(6)  HON  has  a  toxicity  60  times  stronger  than  CO. 

(7)  In  a  gaseous  mixture  of  CO  and  HCN,  the  toxicities 
of  CO  and  HCN  are  arithmetic. 

(6)    The  injurlousness  of  Oi  deficiency  in  a  gaseous  mix- 
ture  may  be  evaluated  by  its  effect  in  lowering  collapse  indices 
or  lethality  indices  of  coexisting  gases.    This  effect  is  not 
very  distinct  at  Oi  concentration  of  around  16%, 

(9)    The  toxicity  of  CO2  in  a  gaseous  mixture  is  very 
weak  compared  with  the  toxicities  of  coexisting  CO,  HCN  and  O2 
deficiency,  and  at  least  is  not  of  the  extent  of  affecting  the 
deceased  times  of  mice. 

« 
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Table  1.    Ratios  of  Survival  and  Death  (CO) 


Exposure  Time:  15  mln 


CO  Concen- 
tration 
i%) 

Number 
Survived 

Number 
Died 

Cumulative 
Mortality 

2.0 

0 

3 

28/28 

1.8 

0 

3 

25/25 

1.6 

0 

3 

22/22 

1.1 

0 

6 

19/19 

1.2 

1 

9 

13/1^* 

1.0 

8 

2 

4/13 

0.8 

9 

1 

2/20 

0.6 

9 

1 

V28 

0.4 

10 

0 

0/37 

Table  2.    Ratios  of  Survival  and  Death  (HCN) 


Exposure  Time:  15  mln 


KCN  Concen- 
tration 

Number 
Survived 

Number 
Died 

Cumulative 
Mortality 

200 

3 

5 

15/18 

180 

2 

2 

10/15 

175 

3 

3 

8/16 

160 

4 

0 

5/17 

150 

4 

2 

5/21 

140 

2 

3 

3/21 

130 

4 

0 

0/22 

100 

2 

0 

0/24 
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Table  3*    Collapse  Index  and  Lethality  Index  of  Mouse  Exposed 
to  HCl  under  Condition  of  Rising  Concentration 


Test 

,  Collapse 
Time 

(mln) 

Collapse  Index 
jHCl  (j.min) 

Time  of  Death 

Lethality  Index 
-HCl  -i^x 

12.50 

2.  80 

17.83 

8.7 

A 

11.50 

1.96 

14.92 

5.5 

11.  75 

2.10 

19 .17 

11. 7 

13.58 

2.  60 

20.00 

12.  C 

B 

10.08 

0.  80 

18.17 

8.C 

12.83 

2.  06 



19.42 

11. 3 

10.92 

2.30 

15.92 

8.8 

TO  17 

Id  .X{ 

Ji  n 

17 . 92 

9.42 

1.40 

15.25 

7.0 

11 .  >c 

2.64 

14.50 

7.3 

D 

9.67 

1.10 

14.50 

7.3 

11.08 

2.14 

1  day  after 

test!) 

8.82) 

1)  Died  in  fresh  air  after  testing. 


2)  Exposure  index  1\ 
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Table  4.     Exposure  Index  of  HCl  and  Survival 
or  Death  after  Testing 


Teat 

Time  of  Death 

Exposure  Index 

E 

Immediately  after  test 

1  day  after  test 
1  day  after  test 

4.4 
4.4 

F 

6  hours  after  test 

1  day  after  test 
1  day  after  test 

2.9 
2.9 
2.9 

G 

2  days  after  test 

3  days  after  test 
Survived^ 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

H 

1  hour  after  test 
1  hour  after  test 
Survived 

1.9 
1.9 
1.9 

I 

Survived 
Survived 
Survived 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

J 

Survived 
Survived 

Survived 

0.4 
0.4 

1)    Survived  1  week  after  test  (obsesrvation  period) 


Table  5*    Ratios  of  Survival  and  Death 
(Oj  Deficiency) 

Exposure  Time:  15  mln 


Oi  Concen" 
tration 
(%) 

Number 
Survived 

Number 
Died 

Cumulative 
Mortality 

3.0 

0 

n 

31/31 

3.5 

0 

27/27 

4.0 

0 

23/23 

4.5 

0 

8 

17/17 

5.0 

3 

7 

9/12 

5.5 

.0 

2/15 
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Table  7>    CO  Exposure  Index  at  Deceased  Time  In  Exposure 
to  Gaseous  Mixture  of  CO  and  O2  Deficiency 


Exposure  Time:  15  niln 


O2  Concen- 
tration 
i%) 

CO  Concen- 
tration 
(%) 

Deceased 
Time 
(min) 

Exposure  Index 
(JS.inln) 

Index  Ratio^ 
,C0  ,,C0 

6 

1.00 
1.00 

0.75 

0. 75 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.23 

2.00 
2.75 
2.75 
3.50 
4.75 
3.75 
7.50 
8.50 

2.00 
2.75 

2.06 

2.03 
2.38 

1.88 
1.88 
2.13 

0. 31 

0.43 
0.32 

0  •  Hi 

0.37 

0.29 
Q.29 
0.33 

8 

1,00 
1.00 

0.75 
0. 75 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.25 

2.75 
2.50 

3.00 

3. 75 
7.33 
5.50 
10.50 
12.17 

2.75 
2.50 

2.25 

2 .  ol 

3.67 
2.75 
2.63 

3.04 

0.43 
0.39 

0.35 

r\    li  Ji 
V  .  HH 

0.57 

0.43 

0.41 
0.47 

10 

1.00 
1.00 

0.75 

n   7  c: 

U  .  ,'  1^. 

0.5c 
0.50 
0.25 

0.25 

 1 

3.00 
3.25 

3.75 

h  c  n 

9.  50 

6.25 

Survived 
Survived 

3.00 
3.25 
2.81 

3  •  30 
4.75 
3.13 

0.47 
0.51 

u .  p  J 

0.74 
0.19 

12 

1.00 
1.00 
0.75 

0 . 75 
0.50 

C  .  5C 
0.25 
0.25 

3.50 

2.83 

3.75 

4.00 
Survived 
Survived 
Survived 
Survived 

3.50 
2.83 

*• 

0.55 

0.4i] 
0.44 

O.HI 

IM 

1.00 
1.00 

0.75 

0.75 

0.50 

0 . 50 
0.25 
0.25 

5.50 
2.50 
4.00 

7-50 
10.00 

Survived 
Survived 
Survived 

5.50 
2.50 
3.00 
5.63 
5.00 

0.86 
0.39 
0.47 
0 . 88 
0.78 

16 

1.00 
1.00 

0.75 

0.75 

0.50 
0.50 

0.25 
0.25 

12.00 
^.00 
5.00 

Survived 

14.92 
Survived 

Survived 
Survived 

12.00 
4,00 
3.75 

7.46 

: 

1.87 
0.62 
0.58 

1.16 



1)  I'r'  =  6.42  (35. min)  505 
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Table  8.    hc:j  Exposure  Index  at  Deceased  Time  in  Exposure 
to  Gaseous  Mixture  of  HCN  and  O2  Deficiency 


Exposure  Time;  15  min 


O2  Concen- 
tration 

i%) 

HCN  Concen- 
tration 
(ppm) 

Deceased 
Time 
(min) 

Exposure  Index 
l^^^  (ppm.mln) 

Index  Ratio  ' 

6 

105 
75 
58 
58 
40 
35 

2.17 
3.75 
11.5c 
Survived 
14.92 
4.75 

228             1  0.22 
281  0.27 
667            1  0.65 

597            \  0.58 
166  0.16 

8 

185 

130 

97 
82 
68 
60 
55 
50 
50 

2.50 

3.50 

5.00 

6.17 

7.50 
Survived 

6.50 
Survived 
Survived 

H63 

485  t 

506 

510 

358  • 

0.45 

O.iil 

0.49 
0.49 

0.35 

10 

215 
140 

116 
95 
75 

72 

45 

2.  50 
2.  50 
i|.17 
6.00 
7.17 
Survived 

7.17 
Survived 

600 

538  J 
584 

696 
681 

516 

0.58 
0.52 
0,57 

0.67 

0.66 

_    _ 

0.50 

_ 

12 

210 
13C 
170 
160 
120 
100 
100 

3.67 
5.50 
8.00 

5.75 
13.25 
Survived 

5.25 

771 
990 

1360 
920 

1590 

525 

0.75 
0.96 
1.32 
0.89 
1.5^ 

0.51 

14 

loO 
160 
160 

mo 

140 
130 

130 

b  .  bO 

6.00 
4.50 
8.25 
Survived 

11.33 

Survived 

1170 
960 
720 

1155 

1473 

_ 

1.13 
0.93 
0-73 
1.12 

1.43 

1)  I,      =  1033  (ppm- min) 
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Table  10.     Deceased  Time  of  Mouse  Exposed  to  Gaseous 

Mixture  of  CO,  CO2 ,  HCN  and  O2  Deficiency  (min) 


Exposure  Time:  15  mln 


5%  CO2 

10%  CO2 

nCN 

(ppm) 

0.252  CO 

0.50?  CO 

0.25%  CO 

0.50?  CO 

^  ^  ^ 

w'      'J  ■I 

12  %C. 

B  %  0  2 

0,...-... 

-i 

8.92 

8.00 

3.25 

iJ.OO 

6.00 

11.  00 

3.50 

5.  42 

50 

6.75 

11.17 

'I.  50 

4.00 

8.50 

10. 83 

3.67 

5.25 

6.17 

11.33 

3.50 

5.92 

6.42 

11.58 

3.75 

4.83 

6.33 

13.00 

3.67 

4.67 

8.08 

12.08 

4.00 

M.50 

3.42 

7.83 

3.08 

4.92 

3.92 

7.42 

2.00 

3.17 

100 

4,83 

9.08 

3.00 

3.00 

3.33 

8.83 

3.17 

3.67 

4.50 

6.42 

2.83 

3.25 

3.67 

9.67 

2.50 

3.58 

3.17 

9.00 

2.58 

3.58 

3.50 

9.42 

2,17 

3.42 
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Fig.  2  —  HCl  exposure  teat  apparatus. 
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Fig.  3  —  Collapse  time  and  deceased  tine  of  mouse  exposed  to 

CO  of  constant  concentration. 
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Fig.  H  —  CO  concentration  in  exposure  chamber  and  deceased 
time  of  mouse. 
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Pig.  5  —  Maximum  concentration  of  CO  inhaled  by  mouse  v;hlle 
alive  and  lethality  index. 
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Fig.  6  —  Collapse  time  and  deceased  time  of  mouse  exposed  to 
HCN  of  constant  concentration. 
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Fig.  7  —  HCl  concentpatlon  In  exposure  ahamber. 
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Oa  concentration  and  deceased  time  of  mouse  (at 
declining  concentration) . 
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Fig,   11  —  Ratio  between  exposure  index  and  lethality  index 

at  deceased  time  In  exposure  to  gaseous  mixture  of 
CO  and  HCN. 
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Pig.  12  -  Ratio  between  exposure  Index  and  lethality  index  a 
deceased  time  In  exposure  to  gaseous  mixture  of  CO 

and  O2  deficiency  or  HCN  and  O2  deficiency. 
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Fig.  13  -  Ratio  between  exposure  Index  and  lethality  Index  at 
deceased  time  In  exposure  to  gaseous  mixture  of  CO, 

CO2  and  O2  deficiency,  or  CO,  CO2,  KCIJ  and  Oz  defi- 
ciency* 
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Introduction 

The  evaluation  method  of  the  toxicities  of  various  materials  at  fires 
and  the  studies  on  the  harmful  effects  of  various  combustion  products  are 
considered  to  be  the  main  subjects  in  the  toxicology  on  combustion.  The  present 
report  chiefly  concerns  with  the  second  item.  Combustion  toxicology  generally 
deals  with  the  gaseous  form, therefore,  inhalation  route  is  the  main  entrance 
route  of  the  toxicants  into  the  bodies.  There  can  be  marked  differences  in 
concentrations  and  in  distribution  patterns  of  the  toxic  materials  in  the  body 
with  different  routes  of  administration.  That  the  above  can  hold  for  cyanide  too 
was  indicated  in  the  author's  previous  experiments  with  ♦ats  and  rabbits, in 
which  two  routes  of  administration, per  os  and  inhaldtion  routes,  were  used[1]. 

Since  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  data  on  the  distribution  of  cyanide 
in  the  body  exposed  to  HCN  gas[2,3,4,5,6],  it  seemed  to  be  worthwhile  .as  a  first 
step  to  obtain  such  basic  data,  to  determine  the  blood  cyanide  concentrations 
In  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  present  report  includes  the  data  on 
blood  P02  level  as  well  as  cytntde.  This  is  based  on  the  fiillowing  considerations 
that  this  parameter  can  be  used  for  a  d1a9nos1s,«d»ther  death  Is  an  asphyxlal  one 
or  not.and  that  P02  .can  becone  a  key  to  the  problem  of  Identity  of  the  gases 
responsible  for  the  toxic  effects  of  the  combustion  products. 
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Materials  and  Mtethods 

Materials    Polyacry1on1tr11e(PAN),s11k,tiKK)1  and  gauze  were  used  for 
combustion  experiments. The  first  three  were  obtained  from  Nippon-^oen-Kyokal 
and  gauze(t?ie  Japanese  pharmacopoeia) was  purchased.  The  each  material  was 
cut  to  pieces  of  about  1.5cm  square.  Twenty  gram  of  material  was  used  in  the 
experiments  with  the  first  three.  In  the  case  of  gauze,  2O9  and  3O9  were  used 
In  Exp.Nos.l-4(see  Table  1)  and  In  Exp.NoB,  respectively. 
Experimental  apparatus  and  conditions   They  were  virtually  the  same  as  those 
of  the  previous  experiments [7]  except  slight  modifications  and  only  brief 
account  is  given  here  as  follows.  The  sample  was  heated  in  a  cylindrical 
cage  made  of  a  mesh  of  wire  with  an  electric  heater  of  300w  in  a  plastic 
combustion  room  measuring  30x30x50cm.  The  combustion  product  was  lead  through 
a  50cm-long  plastic  tube  to  a  transparent  plastic  box  which  was  used  as  an 
exposure  room,  to  which  a  non-rebrea thing  valve  was  attached  via  a  short 

piece  of  a  plastic  tube. 

HCN  inhalation  pxppriment    HCN  was  produced  by  addition  of  NaCN  to  H^SO^. 
To  HgSO^  in  a  flat-bottomed  flask,  the  diameter  of  and  the  height  of  which 
are  26cm  and  36cm, respectively, with  perforated  rubber  stopper,  solid  NaCN 
was  added  at  proper  intervals  through  one  of  the  perforations.  The  rate  of 
addition  of  NaCN  was  not  fixed  and  it  was  changed  during  exposure, depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  animal.  Into  the  other  nerforation  a  glass  tube  with 
a  diameter  of  0.7cni  was  inserted  and  it  was  connected  to  the  non-rebrea thing 
valve  by  a  short  plastic  tube. 

Animals     Male  albino  rabbits  each  weighing  about  2,000q  were  used.  After 
Intravenous  urethane  1njection(  lg/kg,25%in  saline), the  animal  was  fixed 
supinely  and  a  tracheal  cannula  was  inserted  following  tracheotomy.  The 
animal  inhaled  the  gas  of  the  exposure  room(  in  combustion  experiments )or 
HCN  gas(  in  HCN  experiments)  through  the  non-rebreathing  valve  attached  to 
-^he  cannula.  Combustion  experiments  were  continued  until  ultimate  cessation 
of  respiratory  movement  of  the  chest, however,  when  respiration  did  not  stop 
during  50-min  exposure, the  experiment  was  discontinued  at  that  time. 
Immediately  after  the  end  of  an  experiment, the  chest  was  opened  and  blood 
sample  was  drawn  from  the  left  heart, the  right  heart  and  the  descending  vena 
cava, respectively, in  this  order.  The  blood  sample  was  stored  In  ice  until 
determ1nat1(m,the  start  of  which  did  not  delay  more  than  ,30  min  after 
sampling  In  the  cases  of  cyanide  and  P09. 
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Toxicological  determinations     The  whole  blood  cyanide  determination  was 
made  by  the  method  of  Feldstein  et  a1[8],  triplicate  determinations  being 
done  on  each  sample.  COHb  concentration  was  determined  spectrophotometrically 
by  van  Kampen  et  al's  inethod[9].  Before  exposureiSmall  amount  of  jugular 
vein  blood  mms  taken  from  each  animal, and  it  was  used  for  (Mreparation  of  the 
calibration  curve.  Blood  Po^  was  determined  by  Combi analyzer  U.  Prior  to  each 
analysis,  the  instrument  was  calibrated  with  standard  gases.  The  0^  concen* 
tration  in  the  exposure  room  was  continuously  monitored  by  Beckmann  O2 
analyzer.  The  respiratory  rate  of  the  animal  was  measured  by  counting  of  the 
movement  of  the  chest  per  unit  time.  After  thoracotomy, one  lung  was  excised 
and  fixed  in  formalin  solution  for  subsequent  microscopic  examinations.  The 
residual  ash  was  weighed  after  each  experiment  and  the  vapoured  ratio(%]  was 
calculated  according  to  the  following  equation,/        .  wpiohf  \ 


Survival  t1me(ST,  the  time  to  ultimate  cessation  of  respiration)*  blood 
cyan1de,P02  and  COHb  values  are  sumnarlzed  in  Table  1. 
HCN  Inhalation    The  ST  ranged  S-14m1n.  The  cyanide  concentration  In  the 
left  heart  blood  averaged  3.4m1crog/ml»rang1ng  from  1.24-5.53m1cro9/m1. 
The  mean  value  and  range  In  the  right  heart  blood  were  2.2m1crog/m1  and  1.04 
•3. 3m1crog/ml, respectively.  The  corresponding  values  In  the  blood  of  the 
descending  vena  cava  were  1.6  mlcrog/ml  and  0.88-2.03  microg/ml  ^respectively. 
The  ratio  of  the  left  heart  to  the  right  heart  value  was  1.2>1.7.The  ranges 
and  means (  given  In  the  bracket)  of  blood  P02  of  the  left  heart* the  right 
heart  and  the  descending  vena  cava  were  19-80niilHg(43niiiKg),7-33mmHg(22iiinHg) 
and  7^23mmHg(1SiiiiiKg) .respectively.  The  decreasing  order  of  the  P02  was 
Identical  with  that  of  the  cyanide  concentration.  The  rabbit  with  high  post- 
mortem cyanide  value  showed  high  postmortem  P02  value.  The  six  animals  in  the 
present  report  could  be  divided  Into  two  subgroups, based  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  blood       and  cyanide  values,  one  group  consisting  of  4  animals 
(  Exp.Nos.l ,2,4,5}  with  high  cyanide  and  P02  values  and  the  other  one  with 
low  in  the  both. 


Results 
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PAN  All  the  aniimis  were  killed  during  exposure  and  the  range  of  the  ST 
were  11-17n1n.  As  In  the  HCN  exper1inent,the  left  heart  blood  showed  the 
highest  cyanide  value. The  next  highest  concentration  was  recorded  In  the 
right  heart  blood.  The  decreasing  order  of  the  cyanide  concentration  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  HCN  experiment.  The  same  relation  as  that  In  the 
HCN  experiment  was  predent  between  cyanide  and  PO2  values.  The  concentration 
of  COHb  was  very  low.     There  was  neither  soot  nor  froth  In  the  trachea 
macroscoplcally. 

Silk     None  of  the  animals  survived  exposure  and  the  ST  was  slightly  longer 
in  this  group  than  in  PAN  group.  The  mean  blood  cyanide  concentration  in  the 
left  hearty  in  the  right  heart  and  In  the  descending  vena  cava  were  4.9, 
2.9  and  1.9  mi crog /ml .respectively.  This  group  Showed  the  highest  cyanide 
concentration  of  all  the  groups.  The  difference  was  the  greatest  in  the 
left  heart  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  hardly  marked  difference 
among  this, PAN  and  HCN  groups  with  respect  to  the  peripheral  blood.  As 
to  the  PO2  values  too,  the  silk  group  was  the  highest.  As  in  the  preceding 
two  groups,  the  animal  with  high  postmortem  P02  value  showed  high  cyanide 
value.  The  COHb  level  did  not  exceed  10%.  In  5  out  of  6  animals, froth  was 
present  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract,on  the  other  hand,not  any  soot  was 
macroscopically  observed. 

Wool    All  animals  died  during  exposure.  The  ST  ranged  15-50min.  In  this  group 
cyanide  concentration  was  very  low  compared  with  PAN  and  silk  groups. 
On  the  other  hand  the  COHb  concentration  was  about  the  same  as  that  in 
silk  group.  There  were  present  in  some  animals  both  soot  and  froth  In  the 
trachea. 

Gauze     Only  2  out  of  5  animals  succumbed  during  exposure.  The  time  were 
32  and33  min, respectively.  The  other  3  animals  showed  severe  respiratory 
depression  after  about  25-40min's  exposure, but  thereafter,  showed  the 
''^tendency  to  restore.  The  COHb  levels  were  as  high  as  85%  in  the  animals 
died  during  exposure, on  the  other  hand, the  value  ranged  55-65%  in  animals 
survived  exposure.  Black  particles  were  observed  in  the  trachea  in  1  died 
and  2  survived  out  of  5  animals, but  no  froth  was  observed. 

The  decrease  of  the  exposure  room  Og  concentration  was  not  marked  in 
experiments  except  thosewlth  gauze, the  minimal  concentration  In  which  were 

The  vapoured  ratio  differed  greatly  from  material  to  material.  The  mean 
values  of  gauze »woo1 .silk  and  PAN  were  96,68,54  and  27S,re$pect1ve1y. 
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Discussion 

PAN  and  silk  Mere  considered  nore  dangerous  materials  at  fires  than  uool 
and  9auze  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  ST  and  this  result  was  consistent 
with  the  previous  results [7].  As  to  Identity  of  the  gases  responsible  for  hazard 
too,  the  present  study  agreed  with  the  previous  resu1ts[7].  KCN  was  the  main  toxic 
gas  produced  from  PAM  and  silk  arid  CO  was  responsible  for  the  toxicity  of  the 
gases  released  from  gauze. 

There  were  considerable  differences  as  to  the  blood  cyanide  and  Poj  levels 
among  different  parts  of  the  body  within  the  same  material.  It  Is  needless  to  say 
that  to  specify  the  source  of  the  sample  Is  very  Important  In  Interpretation 
of  the  data.  The  close  relation  between  blood  cyanide  and  P02  values  strongly 
Indicates  the  Influence  of  the  ventilation  at  the  last  stage  of  the  exposure 
on  thesBvalues.  The  inability  of  cardiac  function  to  maintain  the  general 
circulation  effectively  at  the  last  stage  probably  Is  the  main  cause  of  the 
concentration  difference  of  cyanide  among  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  cause  of  the  Intragroup  difference  In  cyanide  level, which  was  relatively 
great  In  HCN  and  PAN  groups .remains  to  be  so1ved,and  for  a  detailed  discussion 
on  this  problem,me!9isurements  of  cardiac  and  respiratory  functions  and  quantitative 
evaluation  on  them  will  be  Indispensable.  As  In  the  previous  exper1ment,s11k 
group  showed  the  highest  cyanide  values.  The  ratio  of  silk  group  to  HCN  group 
amounted  to  as  high  as  1.4  with  the  left  heart  blood.  This  seemingly  puzzling 
data  Is  considered 'to  Indicate  that  relatively  large  amount  of  HCN  was  Inhaled 
immediately  before  ultimate  cessation  of  respiration, for  there  was  not  much 
difference  In  cyanide  level  among  HCN,s11k  and  PAH  groups  with  respect  to  the 
blood  In  the  descending  vena  cava. 

According  to  Mithoefer  et  al [10], Irrespective  of  the  source  of  the  samples, 
the  blood  P02  above  ZSmnHg  Is  evidence  against  asphyxia  as  a  cause  of  death. 
Since  cyanide, In  cotrast  to  CO,  Inhibits  the  utilization  of  0^  by  tissue,  the 
higher  postmortem  Po^  Is  expected  In  acute  cyanide  poisoning  than  In  acute 
CO  poisoning.  The  way,by  which  cyanide  Is  Introduced  Into  the  body,  affects  the 
PO2  value.  The  postmortem  P02  was  lower  In  poisoning  by  Inhalation  than  In  that 
by  oral  route[1].  tn  the  present  study, the  POg  In  gauze  group  was  generally 
low  In  compared  with  those  In  HCN, PAH  and  silk  groups  with  respect  to  the  three 
kinds  of  the  blood  samples. 
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Table  1*  Suimarlzed  data  of  the  results. 


Cyanide(microg/nil) 

Po-jCmmHg) 

Materials 

Exp. 

No  ST(mln) 

L 

R 

V 

L  *■ 

R 

V 

HCN  Inhalation 

1 

4.8 

5.53 

3.30 

54 

33 

2 

9.9 

A  Ay 

H .  He 

9  71 

1  ft'^ 

1  •  oo 

3  1 

23 

3 

14.0 

1 

1  . 

1  .  ut 

n  An 
u .  oo 

10 

n 

9 

4 

7  3 

J.  Oh 

9  IK 

I  .  1  c 

j/ 

9fi 

18 

5 

11  1 

■3   1  Q 

c.  lo 

9  n9 

OU 

9n 

16 

If 

fi  4 

1,94 

1.58 

%  AM 

1.44 

1  o 

19 

7 

7 

PAN 

1 

16.5 

8.14 

3.54 

3.14 

75 

30 

28 

2 

14.1 

1  A^ 

1  tA 

D 

6 

3 

15  4 

1  QQ 

1  .DO 

1  .90 

99 

13 

11 

4 

16  6 

1  AA 

10 

1^ 

'5 

11  2 

^.  yc 

1 

1 .  yj 

1  "it 
1  .  J/ 

1  / 

16 

6 

w 

13.6 

9  Q7 

1  7C 
1  •  /3 

Al 

19 

Silk 

1 

17.2 

5.37 

3.81 

2.30 

47 

25 

13 

2 

16.7 

3.18 

1 .97 

1 .48 

28 

18 

16 

■9 

1  D .  3 

5.22 

2.96 

1 .49 

102 

35 

ifl 

» 
1 

13.3 

4.31 

3.03 

2.05 

57 

29 

17 
1/ 

E 
3 

3.40 

3.11 

2.31 

76 

36 

9<S 
£n 

0 

5.96 

2.79 

1.63 

98 

42 

90 

Wool 

1 

25.1 

0. 11 

0.11 

0.09 

3 

4 

4 

2 

IS.O 

0.10 

0.07 

0.05 

65 

46 

14 

3 

31.8 

0.13 

0.13 

0.12 

9 

4 

5 

4 

16.0 

0.08 

0.06 

0.05 

10 

7 

4 

S 

50.0 

0.39 

0.29 

0.29 

44 

16 

16 

COHb(%) 

Gauze 

1 

33.0 

86 

84 

5 

3 

2 

32.2 

84 

88 

66 

35 

6 

6 

3 

survived 

59 

65 

65 

5 

4 

3 

4 

survived 

5S 

52 

52 

9 

7 

4 

5 

survived 

63 

60 

59 

13 

13 

12 

L:The  left  heart. R:  the  right  heart. V:  the  descending  vena  cava. 
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Preface 

Evaluation  of  toxicity  of  combustion  gas  In  a  building 
fire  must  be  a  synthetic  evaluation  of  toxicities  of  all 
combustion  products.     In  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  com.bustion 
products,  the  following  four  factors  must  be  taken  into 
cons  ?  de rat  1  or. : 

1,1   combustion  product  gases 
11)  heat 
ill)  water  vapor 
Iv)  smoke  particles 

In  so  far  as  organic  substances  cum,  the  toxicity  of 
combustion  gas  must  be  evaluated  not  by  the  toxicity  of  each 
component  of  It,  but  in  correlation  with  the  following  three 
factors : 

1)  CO  and  CO^  gases 
11)  a  decrease  in  0^ 
111)  The  Inherent  decomposition  gases  of  a  material  which 
correspond  to  Its  chemical  Ingredients. 

With  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  toxicity  In  a  case 
vh^ve  a  plurality  of  kinds  of  gases  coexist «  it  Is  now  made^ 
clear  that  a  similar  joint  action  exists  between  some  types 
of  the  gases.    On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
an  antagonistic  joint  action  occurs  In  the  coexistence  of 
Irritating  gases «  and  this  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  toxicity  by  gas  analysis  In  a  case  where  a 
plurality  of  kinds  of  gases  are  mixed  together. 

The  Inhabitants  who  are  left  within  a  building  during 
a  fire  will  receive  dl3*ect  physiological  Impediments  caused 
by  this  factor  eoniblned  with  Increasing  temperature  and  humid- 
ity In  the  building.    These  factors,  which  also  promote 
respiration,  result  In  an  Increased  volume  of  the  gas  Intro- 
duced into  a  human  body.    Therefore,  even  when  the  particular 
gases  considered  are  low  In  concentration,  a  dangerous  level 
Is  reached  In  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  rJ.ght  usually 
be  expected  If  the  temperature  and  humidity  are  high.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  smoke  particles.    The  effets  of  the  temperature 
and  humidity  In  limited  combinations  of  some  kinds  of  frases 
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have  been  reported  by  A.  J,  Pryor  et  al. 

In  the  study  being  presented  here,  fundamental  exper- 
iments were  carried  out  to  determine  the  effects  of  smoke 
particles,  temperature,  and  humidity  on  the  toxicity  of 
gases, 

1.  Influence  of  Smoke  Particles 

From  the  standpoint  of  fire  safety  engineering,  smoke 
Is  regarded  as  a  factor  which  obstructs  the  fire  evacuation 
action  of  inhabitants  from  a  building. 

Thus  an  extinction  coefficient  that  Is  most  closely 
related  to  visibility  is  used  as  a  unit  for  quantifying  the 
amount  of  smoke.    In  this  case,  the  size  distribution  and 
optical  characteristics  of  smoke  detez»mine  the  extinction 
coefficient.    It  is  tbouf^t,  however,  that  smoke  as  a  factor 
affecting  the  physiological  effect  of  combustion  products 
is  determined  by  the  mass  density  and. chemical  structure 
of  the  smoke  particleff  and  that  there  is  little  comlation 
between  the  extinction  coefficient  and  the  physiological 
effect  of  smoke  particles. 

As  for  a  study  of  conqposition  of  smoke  by  means  of 
chemical  analysis,  few  investigators  have  conducted  this 
type  of  research  and  the  mode  of  its  physiological  action 
has  not  yet  been  elucidated.    Accordingly  the  author  con- 
ducted the  experiments  shown  below  to  obteiln  a  concept  of  the 
physiological  action  of  smoke, 

1)  Experimental  Apparatus  and  Procedure 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  by  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Figure  1.1.    The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  furnace,  a  mice  exposure  chamber,  a  smoke  density  meter, 
and  a  gas  analysis  meter.    An  atteir.pt  was  made  to  deternlne 
the  influence  of  smoke  particles  by  exposing  nice  to  sr.oke 
with  smoke  particles  and  to  smoke  without  smoke  particles. 

A  total  of  six  r.ice  were  use^  ir.  each  of  the  experiments; 
that  Is,  four  mice  were  placed  into  the  exposure  chamber 
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and  then  one  mouse  was  placed  in  each  of  the  two  glass 
tubes  positioned  on  the  downstream  side  of  a  smoke  filter. 
An  experimental  procedure  was  repeated  from  5  through  7 
times  under  each  condition. 

2)  Test  Materials  and  Burning  Condition 

In  these  experiments,  Japanese  cedar.  Treated  Plywood, 
PMMA,  and  Acrylonltrile  were  the  materials  to  be  tested. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  combustion  products  vary 
according  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material  and 
to  burning  conditions,  namely  heating  methods  such  as  tkmr 
perature,  air  supply,  etc.,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a 
series  of  the  present  experiments.    Therefore,  In  this  study, 
the  experiments  were  performed  under  the  following  burning 
conditions: 

furnace  temperature:    ttOO*»C  -  600*>C 

air  supply  :    3  1/mln 

O2  concentration      :    21%,  15% 

3)  Mice  and  Hlce  Monitor 

JCR-JCL  female  mice  of  13g  -  15g  In  their  body-weight 
and  four  weeks  after  their  birth  were  used  as  experimental 
animals  and  the  time  to  ataxia  of  the  mice  was  measured 
by  using  the  rotary  method  of  the  light-shield  type  which 
had  been  developed  by  the  author  and  the  time  to  death  by 
observation.    In  the  light-shield  type  mice  monitor,  mice 
are  placed  into  a  cage  of  wire  netting  as  shown  in  Figure  1.2 
and  the  cage  Is  covered,  on  a  half  surface  of  its  one  side, 
with  a  sheet  of  black  paper  shielding  it  from  light.    A  mouse 
within  the  cage  has  the  habit  of  rotating  It  by  her  own 
ability  in  an  effort  to  escape  when  a  toxic  gas  is  introduced. 
The  rotation  of  the  cage  can  be  recorded  by  utilizing  a 
lamp  and  photocell  (CdS)  positioned  on  either  side  of  the 
cage.    If  the  gas  is  free  from  harmful  conqponents,  then 
the  number  of  rotations  do  not  decline  as  shown  in  Figure  1.3. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gas  which  the  mouse  has  Inhaled 
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contains  harmful  components,  the  mouse  gradually  loses 
her  ability  to  ratate  the  cage  by  her  own  exertions.  The 
author  has  defined  the  time  required  for  a  mouse  to  lose 
her  «U>llity  to  rotate  the  cage  "ataxia  time"  and  the  time 
to  respiration-stop  "death  time".    Observation  was  made 
of  the  mice  which  had  inhaled  gas  from  which  smoke  parti- 
cles had  been  filtered. 

4)  Experimental  Results  and  Consideration 

The  results  in  the  case  where  mice  were  exposed  to 
combustion  gas  were  recorded  by  two  methods;  observation 
and  a  photocell  technique.     A  proportional  relationship 
as  shcvm  3r.  Figure  1.5  holdn  between  the  ataxia  time  which 
have  been  measured  by  observaf.ion  in  order  to  cvalu-ite 
the  dangerous  level  by  Lhe  same  s'.andard  of  judgement. 
The  mass  smoKe  concentration  was  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  smoke  particles  which  adhered  to  the  filter  j^hown 
in  Figure  1.1  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  smoke  through  a  passage. 
Furthermore  in  Table  1.1,  an  one  of  indications  of  the 
toxicity  there  are  shown  the  product  XCO*t  (5*min)  of  the 
lethal  time,  t  (irin),  and  the  CO  concentration  i%)  in  the 
breathing  air  for  each  of  the  experimental  mice  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  average  value  of  the  product  is  made  between 
before  and  after  the  smoke  particles  are  filtered. 

The  effect  of  smoke  particles  on  the  physiological 
action  of  the  gas  can  be  qualitatively  determined  by  the 
difference  in  the  death  time  between  the  mice  on  the  upstream 
and  downstream  sides  of  the  filter. 

If  the  average  values  of  the  products  of  the  time  to 
death  and  the  CO  gas  concentration  in  the  presence  and  absence 
of  smoke  particles  respectively  are  taken  to  be2lC0-t^  and 
LC0-t2,  ^lien  the  relationship  between  them  can  be  expressed 
by  the  following  two  equations: 

C0t2  =o^^  +  Lcot^        (Additive  Joint  Action)  (1) 

or 

~oCa   '  LCOt,         (Synergystic  Joint  Action)  (2) 
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The  equation  Cl)  applies  In  a  case  where  smoke  acts  In 
a  mode  of  additive  action  and  the  equation  (2)  in  a  case 
where  smoke  acts  in  a  mode  of  synergistic  action.    It  can 
be  seen  from  the  values  of  0C4  and oC,  shown  In  Table  1.1  that 
the  kind  of  smoke  varies  very  greatly  with  the  kind  of 
materials  and  combustion  conditions.    That  is  to  say,  the 
evaluation  of  the  toxicity  of  the  materials  roust  be  made 
in  its  relation  to  combustion  conditions.    Many  chemical 
substances «  however,  can  be  regarded  as  a  factor  which 
causes  chemical  reactions  with  the  trachea  and  pulmonary 
vesicles  and  thus  causes  the  rupture  of  iDells.  Consequently 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  evaluation  can  be  made  simply 
by  such  shortr-time  exposure  tests  as  these  present  experi- 
ments*   For  that  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  breed  the  smoke- 
exposed  mice  for -a  long  period  of  time  after  the  exposure 
test  to  check  whether  there  are  any  physiological  problems. 

If  carbon  monoxide  alone  determines  the  toxicity  of 
a  conibustion  product  gas,  then  the  values  forZiCO-t  should 
be  a  fixed  value.    On  the  contrary,  the  results  of  the 
present  experiments  are  considerably  scattered  and  do  not 
show  a  constant  value.    This  shows  that  besides  CO  gas 
there  exist  gases  which  cause  physiological  impediments. 

However,  since  the  values  for  £C0*t2  and  t2  after 
filtering  the  smoke,  in  general,  are  always  greater,  it 
can  be  expected  that  smoke  particles  will  accelerate  the 
toxicity  in  the  mode  of  a  similar  Joint  action  or  a  syner- 
gistic Joint  action.    The  coefficient,  Mr,  which  shows 
the  rate  of  accelerating  the  gas  toxicity  of  the  smoke 
particles  is  obtained  from  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  as 
following: 

In  the  mode  of  a  similar  Joint  action 
=  Dn-  Ht 

-  Mt  =o^a/Dm  (5) 
In  the  mode  of  a  synergistic  Joint  acton 
c^s'  Du  Mt' 

.•,MT'»oi,/Dn  (6) 
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Mt  and  Ht'  obtained  from  the  above  equations  are  the 
toxicity  coefficients  per  unit  of  smoke  (mg/nf)  when  a, law 
of  either  a  similar  Joint  action  or  a  synergistic  Joint 
action  is  assumed  to  exist  between  the  smoke  and  the  gases. 

2.  Decrease  in  Oxygen  Concentration 

The  concentration  of  oxygen  in  a  combustion  gas  invari- 
ably shows  lower  values  than  that  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  the  concentration  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  decreases,  the  rate  of  respiration  will  increase. 
In  such  a  case,  the  presence  of  harmful  gases  in  the  air 
will  also  result  in  an  increase  In  the  volume  of  repl ration 
unless  these  gases  are  especially  Irritative  chemical  substances. 
Consequently  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  will 
reach  a  dangerous  level  even  when  the  concentration  of  the 
harmful  gases  is  low.    Experiments  were  carried  out  by 
placing  four  mice  per  experiment  into  a  desiccator  of  24  1 
in  volume  (Pig  1.1}  and  by  supplying  it  with  a  gaseous 
mixture  whose  oxygen  concentration  had  been  lowered  by 
mixing  nitrogen  with  a  mixed  gas  of  oxygen  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide.   The  experiments  were  run  in  triplicate,  and  the 
average  value  was  calculated.    The  changes  in  the  concentra- 
tions of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  In  the  desiccator  at 
that  time  are  shown  in  Figure  2.1, 

As  a  criterion  for  evaluating  toxicity,  there  has 
again  been  employed  that  product  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
concentration  (%)  until  death  time  and  the  gas-breathing 
time  which  is  represented  by  LCO*t  (Fig  2.2). 

It  can  be  deduced  from  the  Figures  that  a  decrease  in 
the  concentration  of  oxygen  in  the  air  will  cause  people 
to  run  into  danger  even  at  a  lower  carbon  monoxide  concentra- 
tion in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

Because  the  only,  factor  in  the  death  of  the  mice  Is 
carbon  monoxide,  the  quantity  of  CO-Hb  in  the  blood  of  the 
mice  ought  to  show  roughly  the  same  value,  irrespective 
of       and  CO  concentrations,  although  the  author  cannot 
eonscienticusly  say  this  since  he  did  not  measure  the 
quantity  of  CO-Hb  in  the  blood. 
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Thus  in  evaluating  the  toxicity  at  a  fire,  both  the 
toxicity  of  harmful  gas-components  and  factors  accelerating 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    In  other  words,  a 
synthetic  evaluation  of  both  the  toxicity  of  gas  components 
and  the  factors  increasing  the  volume  of  respiration  under 
a  fire  environment  is  required. 

3.  Increase  in  Temperature  and  Humidity 

Since  a  fire  is  a  phentMnenon  of  the  combustion  of 
organic  materials,  defusement  of  combustion  products  to  all 
parts  of  a  building  surely  gives  rise  to  the  increases  in 
temperature  and  humidity  in  the  air  in  the  building  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.    It  may  be  expected  that  the  increases 
in  temperature  and  humidity  cause  the  volume  of  respiration 
to  increase,  and  it  is  tbou^t  that  the  physiological  action 
of  toxic  gases  is  accelerated  by  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  respiration. 

Accordingly,  usning  carbon  monoxide  as  a  toxic  gas, 
experiments  were  performed  on  acceleration  of  the  physiolo- 
gical action  caused  by  temperature  and  humidity. 

1>  Effect  of  Temperature 

As  experimental  animals,  four-week  old  dd-male  mice 
with  a  weight  of  about  20  g  were  used. 

The  mice  were  placed  into  a  chamber  as  shown  in  Figure  3>1 
which  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature.    The  chamber 
was  supplied  with  CO  gas,  and  the  lethal  time  andZCO*t 
were  calculated  by  a  mice  monitor.    In  these  experiments, 
an  inq;>roved  mice  monitor  was  used  as  shown  in  Fig  1.2    B) . 
This  monitor  is  different  from  a  photocell-type  monitor  in 
that  its  cage  weighs  55  g  to  the  photocell-type's  about 
95  g  and  uses  adjacent  switches  instead  of  a  photocell. 

It  was  expected  that  the  mice  would  die  of  shock  when 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  hi^ly  concentrated  gas.    Hence  the 
CO  concentration  in  the  chamber  was  gradually  raised  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.2.    In  this  case,  ^COt  is  determined 
by  summing  up  the  CO  concentrations  at  regular  one  minute 
intervals. 
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The  x*e suits  of  the  experiments  are  shown  in  Figure 
3.2.    It  can  be  said  from  the  Figure  that  the  rise  of.  ten^er- 
ature  obviously  causes  the  toxicity  of  the  gas  to  accelerate. 

2)  Coidbined  Effect  of  Temperature  and  Kumidity 

Experiments  were  carried  out  in  much  the  sane  way 
as  the  experiments  on  the  effect  of  temperature  described 
above,  except  that  the  temperature  and  the  humidity  re- 
spectively were  set  at  30^0,  40<*C,  and  50** C  and  at  70X» 
80S,  and  90%:    that  is,  as  setting  conditions,  there  were 
adopted  nine  comined  conditions  of  the  three  settings  of 
temperature  and  the  three  settings  of  humidity.  Temperature 
control  in  the  chamber  was  made  by  means  of  a  humidistat 
positioned  in  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus. 

The  rising  curve  of  CO  concentration  in  the  chamber 
for  each  experiment  is  the  same  as  that  in  Figure  3.2, 
Sixteen  mice  were  used  in  each  experiment  and  the  experiments 
were  run  in  triplicate.    Table  3.1  and  Figure  3.3  give  a 
compilation  of  the  average  arithmetic  values  for  triplicate 
runs. 

The  lethal  time  for  the  mice  decreases  wltli  the  rise 
of  humidity  even  at  the  same  temperatux>e ,  and  thl»  trend 
become  more  pronounced  with,  a  rise  in  humidity.  However, 
the  amount  of  variations  in  the  results  increases  as  the 
humidity  Is  raised. 

Conclusion 

The  problem  of  toxicity  in  a  building  fire  Involves 
considerations  of  all  thet  factors  .which  occur  during  the 
fire.    Despite  the  fact  that  experiments  with  gas  toxicity 
using  eiqperlmental  animals  influenced  by  temperature,  humid- 
ity,smoke,  etc.^  in  addition  to  gases  the  results  are  fre- 
quently analysed  only  from  a  point  of  view  of  gaseous  component. 
As  the  present  study  has  clarified,  such  environmental 
conditions  as  temperature,  humidity,  etc.,  are  also  important 
factors  which  cannot  be  neglected  under  their  certain  level- 
conditions. 
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In  particular,  the  evaluation  of  toxicity  in  terms  of 
gas-analysis  values  is  the  important  subject  for  advancement 
in  future  study.     Furthermore,  in  order  to  clarify  the  correla- 
tion between  the  toxicity  expressed  in  terms  of  the  analysis 
values  and  that  obtained  by  animal  experiments,  the  weight 
function  of  such  physical  factors  as  smoke,  temperature, 
humidity,  etc.,  as  experimental  conditions  must  be  elucidated 
beforehand. 

Although  tendencies  in  each  single   factor  such  as  smoke, 
oxygen,   temperature,   ajiu  liumidity  were  only  obtained  in  the 
present  study  because  various  mice  and  .different  mice  monitors 
were  used,  a  further  carefully  thought  out  study  is  required  in 
order  to  clarify  the  correlation  between  each  factor. 
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Fig,  1.1    Experimental  Arrangement  for  Mice  T^St 

(Influence  of  Smoke  Particles  on  Gas  Toxicity) 
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Fig  1.2    Type  o£  Mice  Hemitor 
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Table  2    Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  E  COt 


C0(%) 

Ave. 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

P  30 

6.60 

1.92 

2.94 

3.82 

1 

2.82 

2.17 

2.50 

2  50 

1.53 

1.31 

1.42 

1.42 

1 

0.70 

0.77 

0.71 

0.79 

0.74 

Table  3    Influence  of  Temperature  and  Moisture  on  the  7Z  COt 


CO  t  (%.rain) 


Moisture 

(%) 

70 

33 

u 
• 

30 

X 

cr 

6.23 

3.13 

3.38 
1.56 

2.67 

0.89 

erature 

40 

X 

<r 

3.33 
1.14 

1.82 
0.93 

2.60 
0.7G 

Temp< 

50 

X 

1 

2.13 

C  .  47 

0.75 

0,  26 

0.39 
0.14 
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BIOLOGICAL  TESTING  IN  FIRE  TOXICOLOGY 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Two  papers  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Meeting  o£  this 
Panel,  held  In  Tokyo  in  1976,  deal  extensively  with  the  toxicology 
of  fire  (1,2),  and  we  shall  attenpt  to  avoid  a  third  presentation 
of  the  same  type  of  material.    However,  the  authors  have  been  engaged 
In  inhalation  toxicology  research  for  the  past  7  years,  and  we  thought 
this  Panel  might  be  interested  in  some  of  our  experiences,  a  few 
of  our  findings,  and  in  particular,  our  Inpresslons  of  the  current 
state-of-the-art  and  future  directions  for  research  In  thla  area. 

He  entered  the  field  of  Inhalation  toxicology  as  s  direct  result 
of  the  Aviation  Toxicology  Laboratory's  Involvement  In  the  forensic 
toxicology  of  aircraft  accident  investigation,  which  began  in  1967. 
FroB  the  beginning  of  th^  program  we  had  routinely  looked  for 
carboxyhemoglobin  in  the  blood  of  accident  victims  because  of  Its 
special  Implications  for  pilots  at  altitude  and  because  of  the  clues  ! 

it  might  give  us  as  to  the  behavior  and  history  of  persons  who  fell  ' 

I 

vlctla  to  postcrash  fires. 

In  1970,  following  a  spectacular  accident  at  Anchorage,  Alaska  (3), 
we  began  to  look  for  cyanide  In  addition  to  carbon  monoxide  In  the 
blood  of  fire  victims.    We  have  described  our  findings  in  the  victims 
of  that  accident  elsewhere  (4).    Suffice  It  to  say  that  we  found 
both  carboxyhemoglobin  and  cyanide  at  a  variety  of  concentrations.  | 
On  the  baais  of  a  long  history  of  both  experimental  and  accidental 
human  exposures  to  CO,  we  might  have  speculated  about  the  significance 
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of  the  observed  carboxyhemoglobin  concentratloM,  had  they  occurred 
alone.    We  knew  nuch  less  about  cyanide  and  could  not  interpret  the 
■eaning  of  coniblnatlons  of  the  two.    We  therefore  Instituted  e  etudy 
of  animal  responses  to  CO  and  HCN,  separately  and  combined,  at  a 
variety  of  concentrations. 

II.    STUDIES  OS  CO  AND  HCN 

We  began  by  exposing  albino  rats  (Sprague-Dawley  strain)  to 
the  approximate  S-ninute  ^C^q  concentrations  of  the  two  gases  as 
determined  in  an  earlier  study  (5)  conducted  cooperatively  by  FAA  and 
the  USAF  at  Urlght^Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.    We  decided  that 
we  must  look  first  for  the  occurrence  of  psychomotor  failure*  or 
physical  Incapacitation,  as  our  principal  end-point,  because  this 
would  signal  the  end  of  effective  efforts  toward  unassisted  escape 
from  a  fire  environment  in  which  the  two  gases  were  predominant. 
For  this  purpose  we  employed  a  motor-driven,  rotating  drum  with  mesh 
rim,  in  which  the  animal  must  walk  or  cling  to  avoid  tumbling.  This 
afforded  a  very  precise,  objective  indication  of  incapacitation  requiring 
no  preexposure  training  or  conditioning  of  the  animals,  and  which 
was  readily  apparent  to  an  untrained  observer. 

Because  speed  is  the  key  to  escape  and  survival  in  the  case 
of  rapidly  developing  fires,  we  decided  not  to  coimt  the  numbers 
of  animals  incapacitated  or  killed  in  an  arbitrary  time  period,  but 
to  measure  the  Interval  between  the  beginning  of  exposure  and  the 
occurrence  of  incapacitation  (,t^)  or  death  (t^)  for  each  of  the 
Individual  animals,  usually  four  In  a  group  experiment.    These  initial 
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studies  have  been  sumBsrlsed  elsewhere  (6)  and  we  shall  mention  only 
a  few  salient  findings. 

1,  A  concentration  of  CO  (13,500  ppm)  that  killed 
12  aninals  in  a  mean  time  of  5.8  aln  (SD  t  1.2) 
caused  Incapacitation  in  leas  than  half  that 
tine,  2. A  (SD  ^  0.3)  nln. 

2.  Rata  died  in  a  mean  tlae  of  12.9       2)  mla  in 
an  atmosphere  of  450  ppm  BCN,  hut  were  incapaci- 
tated in  4.1  (±  0,7)  min. 

3i    CO  and  HCN  exerted  definitely  additive  effects 
when  combined  at  these  concentrations; 
tj  3.7,  t£  2.0. 

ihus,  the  precision  and  value  of  measuring  time  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  toxicolosical  end-point  became  apparent. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  most  Important  contribution  to 
come  from  these  studies  was  the  discovery  that  by  use  of  a  formula 
based  on  the  fact  that  pulmonary  gas  exchange  is  weight  related, 
one  can  calculate  the  t^^'s  and  t^'s  for  a  human  in  the  same  environ- 
ments with  great  accuracy  (7).    This  capability  was  derived  from 
an  experimentally  verified  hypothesis  that  the  measured  biological 
response  to  those  toxic  gases  whose  mechanism  of  action  was  a 
stoichiometric  reaction  with  critical  tissue  components  would  be 
directly  proportional  to  total  body  mass — for  any  mammalian  species. 
The  most  important  of  the  combustion  products  that  react  in  this  fashion 
are  CO,  HCN,  and  H^S. 
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When      began  these  CO-HCN  expexlnente »  our  intentlona  were 

to  quantitate  the  dose-response  relationships  that  resulted  from 
exposures  to  known  atnospheric  concentrations  and  to  measure  the 
resultant  blood  (and  Other  tissue)  concentrations  of  CO  and  HCN  that 
were  present  at  the  time  of  the  two  biological  end-points.    We  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties  at  all  stages  of  our  efforts  to  measure  HCN. 

Significant  and  variable  losses  of  HCN  occurred  at  every  step 
in  our  early  attempts  to  collect  and  transfer  samples  of  the  chamber 
atmosphere  for  analysis.    Solution  of  these  problems  still  left  us 
with  the  need  to  measure  blood  HCN  eoncentrationa .    The  spectro- 
photometric,  wet  chemical  procedure  that  was  found  acceptable,  although 
inconveniently  time  consuming*  for  analysis  of  HCN  In  air  proved 
to  be  totally  Inadequate  for  blood  measurements.    It  lacked  both 
the  required  sensitivity  and  specificity  that  we  felt  was  necessary 
for  our  forensic  work.    Other  analytical  procedures  that  were  inves- 
tigated and  found  similarly  unsatisfactory  were  selectlve*-ion  electrodes 
and  fluorometrlc  techniques. 

We  solved  the  problems  of  sensitivity  and  specificity,  as  well 
as  that  of  prolonged  assay  time,  by  developing  a  gas  chromatographic 
technique  that  for  the  first  time  utilized  the  alkali  flame  ionization 
detector  (thermionic  detector)  for  cyanide  measurement.    With  this 
detector  cyanide  can  be  quantitated  in  amounts  aa  small  as  a  few 
picomoles.    This  system  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  publication  (6). 

III.     ASSAY  OF  TOXIC  PRODUCTS  BY  DIRECT  ANIMAL  EXPOSURE  AT  CAMI 

At  this  point  in  our  investigations  we  were  requested  by  our 
agency  to  attempt  to  assess  the  relative  potential  for  toxicity  of 
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a  large  mi^ar  of  aircraft  Interior  materials  by  exposing  animals  to 
their  thermal  degradation  (pyrolysis)  products.    The  studies  were 
to  proceed  In  parallel  with  a  program  at  the  National  Aviation  Facili- 
ties Experimental  Center  QIAFEC)  at  Atlantic  City,  in  which  the  same 
materials  were  to  be  pyrolysed  and  the  evolved  mixtures  analysed 
chemically  for  nine  of  the  more  important  constituents  to  be  expected 
In  such  mixtures  from  the  elemental  makeup  of  the  polymers  Involved. 

Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  single  stipulation,  that 
the  condltlona  of  thermal  degradation  be  very  similar  to  those  enployed 
at  NAFEC  to  permit  a  later  attempt  at  chemical-biological  correlations, 
we  were  free  to  dealgn  our  own  system*    When  we  b«»gan  to  look  about 
for  features  that  we  might  incorporate— 'that  were  logical,  realistic, 
and  practical  from  physical,  chemical,  and  toxlcological  points  of 
view— we  were  dlsmsyed  at  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  state-of-the-art 
of  materlala  evaluation. 

More  recently,  some  principles  and  guidelines  have  begun  to  emerge, 
as  the  result  of  group  efforts  to. introduce  a  degree  of  uniformity 
Into  materlals-toxldty  testing  and  to  Increase  the  comparability 
and  utility  of  results  from  the  several  laboratories  engaged  in  this 
activity.    The  deliberations  of  one  such  group  have  resulted  In  a 
report  of  great  value  (8).    That  report  was,  o£  course,  not  available 
to  us  when  we  began  our  planning,  but  It  confirms  our  Impressions 
at  that  time.    The  Committee  document  describes  briefly  the  technology 
envloyed  by  21  laboratories  (Including  our  am} ,  presumably  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  but  producing  widely  varied  data. 
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The  systen  that  ve  developed  has  been  described  In  great  detail, 
as  have  the  results  of  our  testa  of  75  aircraft  interior  materials 
in  which  the  syateni  was  first  employed  (7).    The  results  of  the  chemi- 
cal study  conducted  at  NAFEC  have  also  been  published  (9). 

With  recent  modifications,  we  believe  the  system  being  used 
at  CAMI  incorporates  most— but  not  all— of  the  principles  of  biological 
assessGient  of  the  toxicity  of  pyrolysia/combustion  products  as  set 
forth  by  the  NRC/NAS  Comlttee  (6) . 

IV.  mPRBSSIONS 

A.    Biological  Assay.    One  frequently  encounters  an  attitude, 
expreased  or  implied,  among  physicists,  chemists,  and  engineers, 
that  bloassay  Is  an  empirical,  imprecise,  quasi-scientific  process. 
Those  of  us  with  extensive  biomedical  experience  regard  it  differently. 
We  can  recall  the  days  when  the  majority  of  our  most  potent  thera- 
peutic agents  were  standardized  in  this  way.    We  realize  better  than 
noat  the  reliance  that  medicine  and  industry  must  place  on  animal 
screening  In  order  to  establish  the  relative  toxicity  of  pesticides, 
industrial  chemicals,  and  drugs. 

In  our  extensive  testing  of  aircraft  Interior  materials,  we 
deliberately  "loaded"  the  process  to  our  disadvantage.    We  began 
with  material  number  one  and  continued  through  the  series,  observing 
three  animals  per  experiment.    We  then  repeated  the  series,  in  the 
same  order,  a  second  and  a  third  time.    Thus,  the  individual  tests 
of  the  same  material  were  aeparated  by  at  least  a  month— ^^^^iBcc^Ln^ 
longer*    We  found  that  in  the  case  of  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
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oaterlalft  tested  the  variation  of  the  t^'a  and  t^'a  of  the  Individual 
ftn-fmaia  ia  a  single  experiment  from  their  mean  and  from  the  mean 
of  the  nine  Involved  In  the  cunulative  tests  was  less  than  5  percent. 
This  is  a  goal  that  biochemists  frequently  must  strive  for  in  the 
analysis  of  chenical  entities  In  biological  speclnens.    The  aaterlals 
that  did  not  yield  such  precision  were,  in  general,  composites  such 
as  laid-iip  panels  or  mixtures  of  nonuniform  composition  that  offered 

sampling  difficulties. 

We  were  convinced  of  two  things  by  these  findings:    first,  that 
the  bioassay  process  is  capable  of  great  precision;  second,  that  the 
themolytic  process  proceeded  very  uniformly  in  our  system.    It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  If  animals  are  '*»hovn"  the  same  mixture  of  toxic 
products  on  successive  occasions,  their  answer  will  be  the  same. 
If  It  la  not,  the  failure  Is  likely  to  be  one  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
not  biology. 

B.    The  Pyrolysls-Combustlon  Process.    The  literature  of  fire 

toxicology  reveals  wide  variety  in  both  the  processes  of  thermal 
decomposition  and  the  exposure  of  animals  to  the  resulting  products. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  variability  is  in  the  first  of  these. 

It  would  be  impoesible  at  this  tine  to  mention  even  a  represen- 
tative sampling  of  the  methods  for  pyrolysls  or  combustion  that  have 
come  into  being  over  the  years.    Among  che  variables  that  have  been 
combined  In  almost  infinite  variety  are:    mode  of  Ignition  or  initial 
heat  transfer;  the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  is  allowed — 
or  forced— to  proceed;  isothermal  or  programed  temperatures;  the 
absence,  or  presence  and  relative  abundance,  of  oxygen  in  the 
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environment  of  the  speclnen;  static  or  dynamic  ays terns;  presence 

or  absence  of  flame;  sample  size;  and  others. 

It  haa  been  clear  from  the  earliest  anlaal  exposures,  and  from 
both  early  and  recent  efforts  at  chemical  analysis,  that  even  minor 
variations  in  the  manner  in  which  these  variables  are  combined  can 
alter  the  composition  o£  the  product  mix.    In  all  probability  the  toxicity 
will  vary  alao,  but  not  necessarily  In  a  predictable  direction  or 
degree.    We  know  too  little  about  the  toxic  properties  of  many  of 
the  individual  gases  that  can  be  present  in  pyrolysia'-combustlon 
mixtures »  and  still  less  about  their  coR^osite  toxicity  when  combined. 
One  usually  expects  to  see  an  increaae  or  decrease  in  toxicity  as 
the  composition  of  a  gas  mixture  is  altered;  by  fortuitous  circumstance i 
however,  depending  on  the  Interactions  of  components,  appreciable 
changes  could  leave  apparent  toxicity  relatively  unchanged. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  apparent  toxic  hazard  of  a  polymer  in 
a  fire  situation  as  revealed  by  animal  tests  depends  primarily  on 
the  conditions  of  burning,  then  those  familiar  with  fire  dynamics 
must  tell  us  what  is  and  what  is  not  realistic. 

C.    The  Exposure  System.    The  primary  consideration  In  assessing 
the  hasarda  of  a  burning  material  by  animal  assay  is  that  the  animal 
be  exposed  to  the  unchanged  toxic  mixture.    He  cannot  possibly  dis- 
cuss all  o£  eh«  complications  introduced  by  this  requirement,  and 
the  NRC/NAS  Conmlttee  (8)  has  dealt  with  them  adequately.    It  has 
pointed  out  that  If  the  burn  is  conducted  outside  the  exposure  chamber, 
the  conduction  pathway  for  the  combuation  mixture  should  be  short. 
We  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  HF,  our  system  acjcomplishes 
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an  essentially  quantitative  transfer  from  the  tube  furnace,  but  we 
are  ready  to  adult  that  this  la  the  most  difficult  of  all  of  the 
desiderata  to  satisfy,  regardless  of  the  else,  configuration,  or 
design  of  an  exposure  system,  when  one  is  dealing  with  gases  that 
adsorb  on  surfaces  and/or  are  infinitely  water  soluble. 

Recently,  a  somewhat  different  combustion-exposure  system  has 
been  designed  (10)  that  purports  to  mlnlttlee  this  difficulty.  It 
does  appear  to  present  other  problems,  however,  and  only  time  and 
further  testing  will  reveal  whether  It  constitutes  an  ittprovenent 
over  other  systems  now  in  use.    We  refer  specifically  to  the  fact 
that  the  bum  la  conducted  in  a  rather  tall  and  narrow  quartz 
receptacle,  and  oxygenation  would  appear  to  be  precarious  in  such 
a  furnace*    The  exposure  chanber  is  also  rather  large,  and  mixing 
of  the  gases  and  their  distribution  to  the  animals  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  convection  only.    In  our  experience,  uniform  composition 
of  the  gas  mixture  in  a  chaoiber  of  similar  slse  is  seldom  accomplished 
early  in  the  burn,  when  it  should  be  of  great  importance,  unless 
convection  is  supplemented. 

Evidence  of  nonuniform  distribution  exists,  in  the  form  of  high 
temperature  gradients  between  furnace  and  other  points  In  the  chamber. 
We  also  question  the  practice  of  placing  as  many  as  seven  large  rats 
in  a  single  cage.    Rats  huddle  together  and  accentuate  the  problems 
of  heat  dissipation  and  adequate  pulmonary  ventilation.  Temperatures 
in  excess  of  U0°  C  near  the  animals  have  been  reported  at  high  fuel 
loadings  ("concentration")  at  the  upper  end  of  multipoint  dose<-respon8e 
curves  that  are  employed  to  reveal  differences  among  materials. 
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Translated  into  Its  equivalent  of  104    F,  this  is  a  temperature  that 
night  compromise  toxicologlcal  studies  even  In  nan,  with  his  superior 
heat-dlsslpatlng  capability. 

D.    £,     ies,  Exposure,  and  Objective  Criteria  of  Toxicity. 
These  three  aspects  of  toxicity  evaluation  must  be  considered  together, 
because  they  are  interrelated. 

The  choice  of  an  animal  species  depends  on  the  special  interests 
of  the  investigator  and  the  types  of  observations  he  chooses  to  nake. 
If  he  wishes  to  observe  large  numbers  of  animals  en  masse,  with  death 
as  a  single  end-point,  he  night  selsct  nice.    If  he  wants  s  highly 
active  animal,  or  one  that  is  especially  sensitive  to  a  specific  prop- 
erty of  a  gas  nixture  such  as  irritsnt  action  on  the  pulmonary  tract, 
be  would  probably  choose  the  mouse.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can 
utilise  fewer  aninals  in  a  single  test  run;  if  his  technique  involves 
preexposure  training  or  conditioning;  if  he  intends  to  nake  behsvioral 
or  neurophyslologlcal  observations  on  individuals  by  neans  of  laqilanted 
instrunentstlon  or  otherwise;  or  If  he  Intends  to  make  any  considerable 
variety  of  biochemical  neasurementa,  he  would  almost  certainly  choose 
rats. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  use  of  other  species,  includ- 
ing prlnates.    The  days  when  the  latter  could  be  obtained  in  the 
numbers  required  for  statistically  valid  studies  in  fire  research 
are  probably  l<mg  gone,  and  it  la  an  acadenlc  exercise  to  speculate 
about  their  possible  superiority  as  test  animals.     In  fact,  when 
we  are  dealing  prinarily  with  irritants  or  systenic  toxicants  with 
essentially  identical  actions  in  all  higher  species,  their  presumed 
advantages  nay  be  nore  inaglnary  than  real. 
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Kinerle  (11)  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  head-only  exposure. 
It  is  true  that  a  "purist"  approach  suggests  that  Inhalation  toxicants 
should  be  acquired  by  inhalation  only.    AUrie  et  al.  (12)  favor  head-only 
eaqposure  because  It  allows  convenient  observation  of  a  biological  response 
of  special  Interest,  nanely,  inhibition  of  respiratory  race  by  irritant 
gases. 

Ve  believe,  perhaps  naively,  that  if  faumana  are  almost  certainly- 

to  be  exposed  In  toto  In  a  fire  situation,  our  anlisals  should  be 
also  When  naterials  are  tested.    The  cyanide  ion,  for  instance,  is 
readily  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  there  are  other  sensitive 
areas  of  the  animal  or  human  body  in  addition  to  the  head  and  pulnnnftry 
tract.    The  stimulating,  agitating  effects  of  itching,  burning  skin 
areas  should  be  considered  also. 

Uhat  signs  of  toxic  action  should  be  observed?    Opinions  vary. 
Death  is  certainly  objective  enough  when  either  respiratory  or  cardiac 
arrest  is  poslclvely  established — and  death  has  been  the  traditional 
toxlcologlcal  observation. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus,  however,  that  the  occurrence  of 
functional  Impairment  prior  to  death  may  be  the  more  important 
determinant  of  potential  for  escape  and  eventual  survival.  Isipairment 
may  be  detected  in  a  variety  o£  ways.    The  primary  requirements  are 
that  the  indication  should  be  sharp  and  objective,  not  requiring 
arbitrary  judgment  on  the  part  of  an  observer,  and  it  should  be 
reproducible. 

We  cannot  discuss  all  of  the  various  indicators  that  have  been 
utilized.    We  have  elected  to  use  the  rotating  drum  or  cage  as  previously 
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described  whenever  circumstances  permit  because  of  Its  simplicity 
end  Its  increased  control  of  respiration  rate. 

Many  of  the  devices  and  techniques  employed  must  be  testing 
approxinately  the  sane  node  of  neuromttscolar  liipaiment,  even  though 
the  relative  areas  of  cerebral  Involvement  may  differ,  and  It  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  Indicate  a  significantly  differing  order  of 
apparent  toxicity  for  a  series  of  materials  tested  under  otherwise 
identical  conditions,   the  depression  of  respiration  to  50  percent 
of  its  normal  rate  (12),  however,  may  well  be  indicating  a  different 
type  of  phenomenon  and  probably  belongs  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  first-tier  screen  for  materials  toxicity 
might  well  stop  with  the  observations  of  incapacitation  and/or  death, 
however  these  are  accomplished.    Certainly  it  is  ultimately  of  Importance 
to  know  the  specific  cause  or  causes  of  incapacitation  or  death. 
Certainly,  there  ere  many  facets  of  basic  toxicology  that  remain 
obscure.    Therefore,  each  research  team  should  perform  as  much 
chemical  monitoring  of  gas  mixtures,  as  much  biochemistry  on  survivors 
or  the  dead,  and  as  much  pathology  as  their  capabilities  permit. 
The  polymer  manufacturer  and  the  end  user  of  such  materials  are  more 
likely  to  want  to  know,  from  as  simple  a  test  as  possible:    Is  product 
A  more  or  less  hazardous  than  product  B  in  a  similar  and  realistic 
fire  simulation? 

ToigardB  tJniformltY.    Within  the  past  few  years,  three  different 
groups  have  been  attempting  to  develop  a  standard  screening  method 
for  rating  the  relative  hasard  of  polymers  in  fires.    The  deliberations 
of  one  group  are  complete  and  their  report  has  been  issued  (8). 
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This  group  did  not  describe  any  single  test  nethod  In  specific  detail* 
but  issued  a  set  of  principles  that  should  be  Incorporated  In  the 
design  and  operation  of  a  test  facility.    The  approach  was  that  of 
toxicologlsts  who  recognize  the  many  compromises  that  must  be  made 
between  the  science  of  toxicology  and  the  desires  of  engineers  and 
others  who  are  reluctant  to  realise  that  animals  cannot  slBq>ly  be 
placed  In  the  proximity  of  a  roaring  fire. 

The  toxlcologlst  can  live  with  these  principles,  and  If  they 
are  observed,  more  comparable  and  more  useful  data  should  begin  to 
emerge  from  materials  testing. 

The  approach  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
and  the  Rational  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  different.    Each  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  describing  and  prescribing  a  single,  rigidly 
defined  test  siethod  that  could  potentially  become  the  toxlcologlcal 
and  industrial  standard.    Industry  might  approve,  but  toxicology 
would  suffer  and  Innovation  would  be  stifled. 

ASIM  has  thus  far  reached  no  conclusions.    It  is  rumored  that 
NfiS  is  nearlttg  the  Issuance  of  a  recoonended  technique.    It  has  also 
been  proposed  that  the  "official"  method,  once  described,  be  subjected 
to  a  "round  robin"  or  referee  testing  program,  presumably  to  establlah 
Its  validity. 

Kany  of  us  have  been  urging  for  years  that  such  a  referee  program 
be  Instituted  under  the  auspices  of  an  agency  such  as  NBS,  in  an 
attempt  to  identify  the  real  reasons  for  the  divergent  results  issuing 
from  the  principal  laboratories  engaged  In  fire  reaearch.    It  should 
be  recognized  by  thrae  In  charge  of  any  such  program,  as  it  is  by 
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the  najoritjr  of  scientists,  that  referee  testing  of  a  single  technique 
can  only  establish  its  precision,  not  its  inherent  accuracy. 

Finally »  as  toxicologists  convinced  of  the  value  of  bloassay 
as  an  analytical  cool,  we  would  regret  very  much  the  prescription 
of  a  technique  that  would  nake  the  process  seen  oyster ious,  coopli- 
cated,  or  more  difficult  than  it  really  is — or  needs  to  be  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  specific  question  asked  of  it. 
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Yiia«  PretaBtatlon 


Bliky:    I  hod  «  quastlon  about  the  FVC  data  and  naylte  yott  partly  ai»«ered  it.    I  notad  tha 
eoslelty  «aa  vaty  lew.    I  wonder  if  that  Is  because  of  the  weight  or  ia  It  becaoae  tbe 

•nlmiln  are  not  Incapacitated  at  that  level  but  die  later? 

Yusa:    I  would  say  1  have  stated  in  ay  papers  that  the  toxicity  Is  low  fox  FVC. 

Blrky:    Well  this  t«hle  had  a  lalrly  high  coacaitratlon  bafoxe  the  aniiBal  vas  incapaeltatad. 

Yusa:    For  one  thing  wc  did  not  ttia  pare  PVC*    I  do  Bot  know  any  other  faetora  that  aighc 
hawe  contributed  to  that  result. 

Levlne:    Mr.  Yusa  chose  dosages  of  the  materials  that  cause  incapacitation  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  one  and  a  halt  to  six  minutes.     I  wonder  it  you  will  cell  us  your  philosophy 
of  ehooalng  these  dosages. 

Yiiaa:    Fran  ths  es^rlaent  we  found  out  that  If  you  don't  use  enough  of  the  ■ateclale* 
we  could  not  Ineapaeltata  the  anlaels. 

Levine:  So  suppose  you  decided  to  have  an  average  Incapacitation  tine  of  20  ainutea  Inatead 
of  two  or  three  minutes? 

Yusa:     For  Instance  If  T  take  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  a  longer  period  uf  tine  than  I  haive 
used  for  experiments  means  we  would  have  tu  change  the  evaluation  atethodd  perhaps. 

Sinhom:  Two  coanente  briefly,  one  with  regard  to  the  question  Just  asked.  In  Salt  Lake 
City  last  year  we  had  three  fires  Involving  FVC.    In  all  of  these  fires  we  hed  e  total  of 

fifty  firemen  in  the  hospital.    Not  one  of  the  fires  had  more  than  one  pound  of  wire  insu- 
lation burned,  forty-five  grams  or  less,  and  essentially  in  all  cases  the  sympcoms  as 
reported  by  Yashi  Washington  was  a  drop  in  blood  Ph,  disorder,  dizziness  and  a  very  low 
earboi^benoglobla.    Because  there  was  little  smaka  the  firenen  went  in  without  gas  Msks 
snd  your  tlae  of  escpoawre  was  Juet  a  few  seconds.    Again  let  as  consider  in  this  esse  a 
polyurethane  cushion.     Let's  consider  that  cushion  on  Mr.  Bates'  aircrafts,  600  m.p.h. 
30,000  IccL,   Lhu  aama  cuuhi-un  in  my  living  tooa,  a  cu&hxon  in  the  subway,  or  in  an  airport 
or  in  a  bus  in  a  tunnel  in  Washingtoa,  all  with  the  same  ignition  source.    We  have  the  sane 
aaterial  burning  and  we  have  four  different  sets  of  conditions v to  assesa.    At  sone  tine  we 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  put  a  weighting  factor  on  that  phsse  as  wall.    I  don't  think 
va  know  how  to  do  that  yet  either. 

Yusa:    FOT  Instance  the  prognosis  for  the  PVC,  we  should  really  observe  the  experimental 
animals  one  aonth  later  or  two  months  later  on.    Perhaps  it  might  be  ioportanc  to  have  that 
type  of  evaluation  In  order  to  sea  the  prognosis  of  the  exposure  to  the  FVC. 

Elnhom:    We  have  looked  at  animals  for  six  months  after  exposure  and  we  have  also  looked 
at  honaas.    All  of  the  f ircaen  in  our  case  were  released  from  the  hospital  in  two  days  with 
no  pemanant  effecte  that  we  could  ace.    In  the  case  of  the  aniBals»  the  eoneentration  is 
high  enough  they  loose  the  epltbelluB  on  the  tracheal  bronchial  tree  in  about  three  d^rs. 

When  that  comeH  back  depending  on  dose  we  can  see  tlie  developraeiit  of  a  goblet  cell  hyper- 
plasia which  is  abnormal  cells.     In  the  case  of  wood  smoke  we  have  seen  the  squamous 
metaplasia  where  it  is  lined  with  this  type  of  material.    That  Is  the  same  as  one  seen 
in  tobacco  snokars.    When  the  animals  survived  30  ainutes  exposure  to  a  vinyl  which  has 
incapacitated  then  within  that  period,  we  heve  never  had  a  delayed  death. 

Watanabe:    Thank  you  very  much  for  your  active  discussion.     If  I  was  not  the  chairman  I 
would  have  joined  with  you  in  discussing  various  aspects.     This  will  not  conclude  the 
tovlcl^  session.    We  will  continue  tomorrow  at  the  Applied  Physics  Lsboratory.    Thank  you 
BO  Mich  for  your  kind  participstlon. 
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Bcrl  Presentation 


Berl:    The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Is  to  Baltimore  what  Washeda  University  Is  to  Tokyo. 
Boelt  are  about  one  hundred  years  old.    Both  are  institutions  of  higher  learning.    Since  Its 

founding  in  1876,  TVic  Jolins  Hopkins  Vnlvtirsity  has  pioneered  in  edvicatloti  of  scientists  ant! 
engineers  ac  the  graduate  level.     Its  Medical  School  and  Hospital  rank  among  the  best  in  the 
world. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  last  war,  The  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  was  founded  as  a  branch 
of  this  Dnlverslty*    It  Is  now  oore  than  a  third  of  a  century  old  and  is  flourishing* 

During  these  thirty-five  years  studies  have  been  done  on  naval  topics  above  and  below  the 
ocean;  scores  of  satellites  were  conceived,  developed,  built  and  flown,  devoted  to  navigation, 
to  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  solar  ayeteti.    We  are  deeply  en- 
groGscrd  in  medical  engineering  problems,  heart  pace  makers,  pain  killing  and  prosthetic 
devices.    We  are  concerned  with  the  siting  of  power  plants  in  the  State  of  Maryland.    We  have 
a  large  program  on  extracting  power  from  the  amall  temperature  difference  in  the  equatorial 
oceans. 

Wp.  .iIbo  have  been  conce.rr.etl  wit;li  fire  rfisparrli  since  1971.     Since  rhts  I.ahnr.irnrv  nf  2^00 
people  is  filled  with  chemiats,  physicists,  nuiChtaaticians,  systems  analysts,  and  with  a 
Medical  Institution  nearby,  it  was  a  natural  step  to  look  at  fires  as  an  enenqr  that  mist  be 
kept  in  check  or,  when  loose,  subdued  quickly. 

We  were  pleased  in  1971  vhen  the  National  Science  Foundation  n.ide  it  possible  for  several 
Institutions  to  carry  out  research  on  fires  and  to  translate  these  findings  Into  useful  out- 
puts. 

tfe  have  concentrated  on  four  areas  In  our  activities.    We  have  taken  our  University  connec- 
tions seriously  in  eiuonraglng  the  teaching  of  t*-.e  Fire  Sciences  throughout  tlie  inited  States 
and  also  In  providing  Information  resources  of  use  to  fire  researchers  and  practitioners.  In 
particular,  naklng  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Infomatlon  more  widely  available  in  this  country 
than  It  has  been  in  the  past.    Seccmdly,  ve  have  pursued  combustion  studies  for  many  years, 
particularly  Ignition  and  extinction,  where  chemical  parameters  play  a  crucial  role.  Lately 
this  wc>rk  has  been  extemled  to  the  ignition  of  wires  and  cables.     We  have  worked  with  fire 
departments  in  Washington  and  in  Baltimore  to  provide  command  and  control  devices  that  would 
support  the  commander  in  hla  decision  making  on  the  fire  ground.    We  are  anxious  to  continue 
looking  at  fire  department  operations  and  supplying  them  with  tools,  and  also  to  protect  them 
against  toxic  gases.    Finally,  we  have  been  deeply  involved  in  the  analyses  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  o:'  fires  that  lead  to  human  deatli  and  are  Just  beginnlnj;  t(^  extend  this  analysis 
to  serious  injuries  as  well,  and  to  the  potential  benefits  of  the  performance  of  fire  detectors. 
We  have  been  supported  in  this  enterprise  by  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Admin- 
istration and  by  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 


Hunter:    I  would  lUte  to  Introduce  you  to  three  of  the  problems  that  are  currently  under  study 
by  the  oombuscion  section  o£  the  APL  Fire  Group.    The  first  area  is  the  measurement  of  heat 
transfer  in  fires.    Rest  is  transferred  by  forced  convection  and  by  radiation,  the  forced 

convection  being  lEportant  at  small  scale  aad  radiation  at  large  scale.     Measurements  of  heat 
transfer  typically  measure  the  sum  of  the  tuu.    We  are  Interested  in  measuring  the  farced 
convection  without  any  Interference  from  the  radiation.    Conventionally,  one  uses  a  slog  calor^ 
imeter  of  cylindrical  shape  immersed  in  the  flame.    Its  rate  of  tewpereture  rise  is  a  measure 
of  how  much  hast  is  being  transferred  to  it.    It  responds  to  both  kinds  of  heat:    the  flux  is 
the  sum  of  the  radiated  part,  the  convected  part  and  reradlatlon. 
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The  new  method  is  verv  simple  in  concept.    At  a  very  small  radius,  tht'  crmvectlve  part  of  the 
heat  transfer  is  enhanced  because  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  increases.    The  radiative  flux 
does  not  cha&ge.    By  working  at  aoall  radluo,  we  can  enphaelse  tbe  ooameclve  part. 

We  cbeeked  out  the  method  for  prenlseed  ethane-oxygen  flameE,  and  found  that  one  can  extract 

the  forced  convective  coefficient  in  the  presence  of  up  cn  5  watts  per  square  centloetex  of 
radiation.    Our  calorimeter  is  a  lO-mil  thermocouple  acting  as  a  calorimeter. 

A  second  problem  deals  with  cable  eray  fires.   Aa  expertuatal  pcograa  on  Clres  la  treys  of 
electrical  cables  Is  telng  imderteken  by  Saodle  Lebomtorles  end  by  UMerwrltece*  LeboratotleB. 

We  are  developing  theories  which  svqtporc  that  work*  correlating  It  and  esplelnlng  qualitatively 

what  is  happening. 

Flaaes  are  propagated  by  fire  balls  fueled  by  flamiable  gases.    There  are  two  sources  of 
this  flatnmable  gas.    One  la  excess  pyrolyzates  front  the  first  tray.    When  plastics  burn,  the 
combustion  is  seldom  complete.    Unburr.t  fiAS  can  flew  around,  accumulate  and  even  flow  right 
through  the  second  tray.    Another  source  of  flammable  gas  is  froa  out  gassing  of  the  second 
tray  which  is  heated  by  the  fire  tram  below. 

Another  phenomenon  is  vertical  propagation  of  a  vertical  tray  of  cables.     If  the  cables  are 
tied  down  securely,  then  the  propagation  is  much  liVe  that  nver  a  solid  wall  n!"  plastic.  If 
the  cables  ate  not  tied  down,  then  during  combustion  they  can  warp  or  bow  and  air  channels 
develop  aaong  tbe  trays  and  one  gets  chioneys  and  ducts*   This  sets  the  pace  for  tbe  propaga- 
tion*   The  propagation  is  sore  repid  up  these  channels. 

The  reniainin:4  problem  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  polyTi.er  combustion.     Flames  on  a  station.Kry 
polymer  sample  spread  over  the  sample  and  nove  with  time.    This  is  a  difficult  system  to  mea- 
sure.   By  moving  the  sample  in  the  appropriate  way  one  can  arrange  thet  the  flams  is  station- 
ary in  laboratory  coordinates.    We  have  done  this  by  coating  the  polymer  on  a  wire  and  pulling 
the  wire  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  through  the  wake  of  a  premixed  flame.    The  wake  provides 
evervthin.;  for  polymer  ignition:     hot  gas  c.>  'neat   it  up,  excess  oxygen  to  support  the  conbus- 
tlon  and  free  radicals  to  initiate  the  combustion.    This  polymer  flame  is  stationary  in  labor- 
atory coordlnetee.    A  particle  of  polymer,  as  It  moves  along  the  wire,  iacreasee  in  tempera* 
ture  until  it  reaches  the  gasification  point,  which  is  the  lowest  temperature  et  which  gee 
can  evolve  and  therefore,  flame  can  be  supported. 

There  is  auocht^r  way  co  get  stationary  polymer  combustion,  the  so-called  opposed-flow  diffu- 
sion flame  technique.    The  polymer  is  moving  one  way  and  the  oxygen  is  flowing  the  opposite 
way.    The  polymer  Is  advanced  at  Che  rate  it  is  consumed.    The  Clame  la  also  etaclonary  la 
laboratory  coordlnetee,  but  for  a  charring  polymer,  the  char  has  to  be  eonsnmed  before  tlie 
polymer  cen  be  advanced  and  the  observations  ere  those  for  cerbon  oombustlon. 

In  our  case  we  have  worked  with  charring  polymers.    A&  the  coated  wire  is  moved,  the  char  is 
removed  from  the  flam*.    Ue  have  been  working  with  polyviaylchlorlde  and  have  sampled  the 
polymer  flame  by  classical  techniques  of  quartz  mlcroprobes  and  mass  spectrometry.    We  have 

been  Interested  in  finding  out  what  flammable  gases  evolve  from  the  surface  under  combustion 
conditions.    At  one  atmosphere  pressure  the  polymer  flame  is  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
polymer  that  we  cannot  get  Inside  it  with  our  probe  and  can  only  see  the  predueta  of  ctuiivm~ 
tlcm.   Another  problem  is  the  Intense  heat  and  sooty  nature  of  this  flame. 

When  oxygen  is  absent  we  find  that  benzene  evolves  at  around  280°C.    This  is  the  same  tem- 
perature at  which  ignition  occurs  when  nxys?,en  in  r*rener\t ,  marked  by  a  temperature  rise  In  the 
gas  phase  and  a  sudden  drop  in  the  oxygen  level.    At  Low  pressure,  the  polymer  flame  is  ex- 
panded.   We  can  probe  inside  it  and  we  confined  that  benzene  does  evolve  under  combustion 
conditions. 


Kuvshinoff :    Since  the  beginning  o£  our  Fire  Problema  Program,  fire  information  has  been  en 
important  part  of  our  work,    ffe  became  concerned  at  an  early  date  that  fire  safety,  fire 

protection  and  suppression  were  problems  rhar  reached  far  beyond  the  Fire  Service.  Spe- 
cialists from  every  science  and  technology  had  a  role  to  play  in  their  solutions.    We  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  the  specialist  who  could  contribute  to  the  solution  of  varloos  fire 
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problems  had  no  coavenlent  means  tor  understanding  specialised  tire  terminology.    Also,  they 
had  no  medium  for  learning  about  each  others'  activities.    To  help  resolve  these  dlfflcaltlea» 
we  undertook  two  projects.    One  of  theee  le  a  Dictionary  of  Fire  Scleaep  temlnology  and  Che 
other  is  a  Fire  Technology  Abstracf  Journal. 

The  Dictionary,  published  In  197 7 »  contains  about  10,000  words  dravm  from  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines.     Terns  have  been  taken  largely  £roim  fire  practice  but  aleo  froa  building  con^ 
■truction,  safety,  education,  physics,  chei^try,  nediclne,  toxicology,  trsnsportatlon  and 
many  other  areas  of  technology. 

The  definitions  are  presented  In  a  very  simple  fashion.    Our  purpose  was  to  help  educate 
technical  people  to  understand  papers  written  on  subjects  outside  their  own  ianediete  spe- 
cialties.   Work  on  this  Dictionary  started  in  1969.    Since  Its  publication  In  1977,  about 
1,000  new  words  have  been  selected  and  many  new  definitions  have  been  written.    We  hope  to 
republish  this  as  an  Inproved  and  enlarged  edition  within  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

While  working  on  this  Dictionary,  we  were  also  developing  a  plan  for  publishing  a  lltereture 

announcement  Journal,  an  abstract  journal  vhlch  would  be  an  effective  means  for  gathering 
fire  related  information  and  providing  it  conveniently  and  economically  to  those  who  could 
use  it.     One  of  our  early  ideas  wan  to  spread  the  cost  among  interested  appropriate  agen- 
cies in  several  countries  who  would  contribute  literature  citations  to  a  central  point  for 
incorporation  Into  a  regularly  published  fire  abstract  journal. 

The  only  more  or  less  extensive  compilation  of  fire  information  La  English  was  a  publica- 
tion prepared  in  the  United  Kingdom  called  "Ret eretices  to  Literature  on  Fire".     The  scope  of 
this  announcement  service,  however,  is  restricted  to  building  construction.    Also  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Safety  in  Hlnes  Research  Bstablishnent  produces  a  journal  "Safety  la  Mines 

Abstracts,"  but  this  Is  resLrlcted  narrowly  to  mines.     In  1971,  the  SOVlet  Uttlon  began 
publishing  a  journal  whicli  is  called  "Fire  Protection  Abstracts." 

With  the  advent  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration,  we  proposed 
publication  of  Fire  Technology  Abstracts.    The  topical  coverage  of  the  journal  was  to  be 
broad,  encompassing  thirteen  ujor  erass  including  physical  and  cheailcal  ejects  of  fires, 
engineering  and  operational  responses  to  fires,  fire  protection,  fire  service  organization, 
psychological  and  medical  problems,  and  social  and  oconnmic  matters  related  to  fire  preven- 
tion and  safety.    To  insure  quality  and  comprehensive  coverage,  we  have  organized  an  Inter- 
national Advisory  Board  that  reviews  our  work.    The  Japanese  i;epresentatlve  of  this  Board 
is  Mr,  T.  Wakanatsu  of  the  Building  Research  Institute.    Other  boardncnbers  are  represent- 
atives from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  U.S.,  Canada,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.    This  journal 
is  now  in  its  second  year  of  publication,  is  issued  six  times  a  year,  and  contains  author, 
subject,  source  and  report  number  indexes.    It  cites  books.  Journal  articles,  patents,  neat- 
ing  papers,  and  reports.    (Z  ef  our  citatl«»s  are  to  the  Japanese  literature.    Of  about  2400 
abstracts  included  In  Volume  1,  there  were  140  abstracts  that  came  fron  41  Japanese  journals. 
Eleven  Japanese  patents  were  also  cited. 

We  have  noted  the  excellent  Japanese  literature  dealing  with  railway  fire  protection,  earth- 
quake fire  disasters,  safety  and  also  integrated  fire  detection  alarw  and  fire  protection 

systPT.s.     \,'e  no  not  have  Japanese  language  capability.     Therefore  we  rely  on  our  agreement 
to  share  resources  with  the  Soviet  Union's  "Fire  Abstract  Journal".    Thus  we  have  a  fairly 
good  coveragti  ot  the  Japanese  literature  but  we  l.ave  no  way  of  obtaining  reports  On  con- 
ference papers.    We  would  like  very  much  to  correct  this  deficiency. 


Halpin:     In  our  fire  casualty  study,  we  are  interested  in  trying  to  understand  wfiy  j.eople 
are  dying  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  toxic  atmosphere  of  the  fire.    People  will  be 
effected  by  the  toxic  products.    They  can  becone  disoriented;  they  have  a  loss  of  Judgment. 
Alcohol  will  cause  scHne  secondary  problems  as  will  heart  disease.    At  APL  we  are  coordin- 
ating the  program.    Post  mortems,  autopsies  and  pathological  analyses  done  by  the  Maryland 
State  Medical  Krtaminer  and  at  the  Applied  Physics  laboratory,  and  field  Investigation  com- 
plete our  understanding  of  the  total  problem.    APL  sends  investigators  to  the  site  to  gain 
aa  uoderstanding  of  what  has  happened.    Samples  are  taken  to  detemlne  blood  elcohol  levels, 
blood  CO  levels,  drugs  and  blood  cyanide. 


Halpin  Presentation 
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Wc  had  a  program  wliere  we  were  caking  lung  samples,  outgassing  them  to  decermlne  which 
gases  were  trapped  in  the  lung  tissue  and  lung  cells.    We  have  been  getting  scrapings  of 
Che  soot  deposlcloa  within  the  trachu  of  Che  victlns  and  analyzing  Chose  scraplnga  for 
heavy  meals. 

We  have  covered  398  fires  during  the  period  from  September  '71  -  Deceniber  '77.     In  those 
flrea  530  people  died.    Smoking  or  mishandling  of  smoking  materials  is  the  biggest  factor 
for  tlw  eaoae  of  fires.    45Z  of  the  victims  died  in  firea  in  which  saoking  «a«  the  cause. 
A  listing  of  the  Initial  Iteas  that  were  Ignited  shows  that  30Z  of  the  fires  were  started 

in  the  mattress  and  bedding.     Alcohol  was  found  to  be  a  significant  factor.     40%  of  the  530 
fire  victims  had  positive  blood  alcohol  levels.    We  are  also  looking  at  blood  cyanide  levels. 
In  a  normal  sample  the  range  of  Uood  ^anlde'ls  0.2S  Og/cc.     We  believe  the  upper  rangie  la 
prioacily  from  smokers.    In  our  own  atudy  ««  are  osing  a  value  of  .23  mg/cc  for  the  upper 
part  of  nomaley. 

Through  December  1977  we  have  looked  at  272  fire  fatalities  for  cyanide.     31%  were  considered 
to  have  a  normal  level;  69%  had  above  normal  levels.     lOZ  of  the  cases  had  2*01  ug/ec  and 
^boivtt  which  la  a  highly  toxic  level.    We  are  finding  a  fair  number  of  eases  where  we  have 
a  eoidkinatioa  of  blood  earboxyhemoglobln  telow  lethality  and  cyanide  in  a  level  below  loth- 
aUtr. 

We  found  eadniuB*  lead*  manganese,  copper  and  sine.    We  do  not  believe  the  heavy  metals 
enter  Into  tha  acuta  problea  of  fire  deach»  but  they  may  add  to  the  chronic  problem. 

Our  next  step  Is  to  get  an  understanding  of  what  Is  h.ippcning  with  survivors.     Wo  have  a 
joint  program  with  the  Shock-Trauma  Unit  of  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Emergency  Medicine 
which  has  a  hyperbaric  chsaberi  so  that  the  people  who  are  exposed  to  smolce  can  be  taken  to 
this  smoke  Inhalation  center  and  be  treated.    The  smoke  inhalation  victims  will  be  treated 
at  approximately  3  at.  oxygen.    Blood  will  be  drawn  at  the  fire  sceneiupon  admission  and 
during  the  tJaa  that  fire  vletias  are  in  the  cfaaniber. 

Smith  Presentation 

Smith:     If  you  got  the  impression  from  my  presentation  that  it  is  more  philosophical  than 
factual,  you  could  be  right.     If  you  have  a  distinct  sense  of  deja  vue,   having  been  here 

b«£or*,  Chen  Indeed  you  have.    It  will  be  a  repetition,  in  part,  oC  work  that  we  have  reported 
over  the  paat  few  years.   We  have  been  engaged  In  Inhalation  toxicology  for  about  seven  years. 
He  came  into  ic  for  reasons  rather  closely  related  to  the  human  factors  studies  being  pursued 
here.    Our  specific  interest  was  in  the  aircraft  fire»  few  of  which  occurred  In  flight.  But 
postcraah  f Iras  occur  frequently. 

In  our  forensic  progran  ve  have  always  neasared  carboi^heaoglobln  saturation  as  a  matter  of 

particular  interest  in  the  field  of  aviation.    In  1970,  we  added  the  measurement  of  cyanide 
to  our  battery  of  tests.    This  came  about  because  of  an  interesting  accident  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska.     The  circumstances  of  the  crash  were  of  Interest,  but  even  more  so  was  the  fac:t  tliat 
the  passengers  were  military  personnel  fit  for  active  duty  and  could  be  assumed  to  be  In  a 
nonal  state  of  haalth.    Therefore,  we  could  Interpret  carbon  monoxide  findings  with  little 

question  that  we  would  not  be  dealing  with  anemic,  weak,   the  elderly  and,  hopefully,  the  Intox- 
icated.    However,  when  we  measured  cyanide  in  these  victims  we  could  not   interpret  the  ine.Hnlng 
of  the  combination  of  the  two  gases.     And  this  caused  us  to  enter  the  field  of  inhalation  to.x- 
icology.    We  decided  that  we  must  study  these  combinations  in  greater  detail  and  this  was  our 
first  effort. 

1  will  not  go  into  great  detail  on  Information  which  is  present  In  the  printed  text,  but  I  will 
indulge  in  some  asides,  some  additional  ideas  whicli  arc  not  clearly  expressed  in  print.  After 
testing  many  devices  for  Che  determination  or  the  detection  of  some  degree  of  physical  impair- 
nent  short  of  death*  we  adopted  the  rotating  cage.    This  system  also  had  Insertable  cages  which 
allowed  us  to  look  at  animals  In  the  more  customary  way,  simply  observing  from  zero  time  to 
time  of  death,  or  If  we  chose,  we  could  use  the  system  at  multiple  doses  with  death  as  the  tra- 
ditional cuacostary  endpolnt. 
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There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  about  the  use  of  time  as  the  nf.asurctl  varialile 
rather  chaa  the  auaber  of  dead  at  a  fixed  period.     Time  is  of  importance  in  our  specltic 
research  context,  escape  from  a  burning  aircraft,  or  from  a  burning  structure.    It  is  per- 
haps aore  ao  in  the  case  o£  aircraft  £lr«a,  frequently  fuel-fed  and  developing  with  elnoat 
explosive  rapidity.   We  were  able  to  show  in  these  experiments  that  tlae  to  incapacitation 
vas  important  because  time  to  Incapacitation  Is  a  brief  fraction  in  most  instances,  of  the 
time  to  death.    We  were  also  able  to  show  that  CO  and  HCN  exert  additive  effects,  if  each 
Is  present  at  a  potentially  lethal  level.    When  you  combine  these  two  gaaes,  at  low  concen- 
trations* there  Is  less«  if  any,  evidence  of  additive  action. 

Tlie  important  contribution  to  come  from  these  scudies  was  the  demonstration  that  if  one 
takes  into  account  the  fact  that  respiratory  gas  exchange  is  weight-related  as  shown  by 
Autian  in  studies  durlat  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  one  can  extrapolate  the  results 
obtained  In  one  species  at  least  with  these  gases,  to  other  species,  iacluding  nan.  One 
can  calculate  a  dose  based  on  respiratory  or  pulmonary  gas  exchange,  and  one  can  sake  estl- 
natea  of  the  survival  Clae  of  nan  In  the  same  gas  atnoapheras. 

The  rotating  cage  as  a  device  for  Indicating  Incapacitation  is  useful  beeeuae  of  the  pre- 
cision with  which  it  can  be  observed  as  an  endpolnt.    We  had  every  intention  of  going  for- 
ward with  a  series  of  experiments  which  would  involve  blood  and  tissue  measurements  of  the 
two  gases  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  very  problem  that  Mr.  Halpin  mentioned  earlier,  the 
neaniog  of  these  lower  concentrations  In  combination.    One  of  our  other  accomplishments  was 
the  developnent  of  the  alkali  flaaa  gas  ehroaatograph  suthod  for  eyanlde  ■easurenent  which 
we  have  used  with  considerable  satlsfactloa  and  others  have  found  of  value  elsewhere* 

We  were  asked  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  look  at  the  toxic  potential  of  a 
variety  of  aircraft  materials  in  fire  situations.    Ue  began  to  look  about  for  a  system  that 
we  might  use  for  this  purpose.    There  were  certain  prescribed  aspects  that  we  must  Incor- 
porate.    The  means  of  burning  nxist  be  comparable  to  that  employed  In  a  parallel  study  at  the 
the  Federal  Aviation  facility's  experimental  center  in  which  nine  or  nore  of  the  more  im- 
portant combustion  gases  were  to  be  analysed  chemically  in  the  emissions  from  the  same  mater- 
rlals.    We  did  not  chose  the  tenperature  at  which  the  conbustioo  was  to  be  conducted  -  it 
was  set  to  be  600*C.   Above  all,  the  systen*  whatever  Its  final  fora,  oust  be  capable  of 
hms  production  of  data  la  a  rather  short  tine* 

He  ware  dismayed  when  we  surveyed  the  literature  that  there  were  no  guidelines  for  the  dealgn 
of  a  suitable  apparatus.    We  believe  that  a  wove  to  develop  such  guidelines  has  been  long 
overdue.    We  think  the  report  of  the  Comlttee  working  under  the  auspieaa  of  the  Matlonal 

Academy  of  Sciences  has  produced  a  document  of  considerable  value,  and  what  they  say  was 

what  we  were  thinking  when  we  had  to  devise  our  apparatus. 

Ue  choae  to  keep  the  voluBC  of  our  systeB  snail.    Oom.  produces  leas  heat  and  one  stays  in  a 
nore  linear  area  of  the  thermalltle  process.    Ve  looked  at  systests  which  diluted  the  gases 

to  solve  the  problems  of  accumulating  COo  and  oxygen  depletion.     We  did  not  like  them, 
because  the  gas  mixture  from  a  burning  polymer  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  burning  process 
even  ebough  with  aaall  samples  at  600*C,  0.5  -  0.73  grans  bum  complete^  in  two  to  three 
mnutes. 

If  one  sweeps  away  the  early  product,  which  may  be  hydrochloric  acid,  Mny  hydrocarbon  frag- 
ments such  as  methane,  ethane,  ethylene  or  chlorinated  fragments,  one  is  missing  a  part  of 
the  toodcologlcal  picture.  Many  of  these  low  aolecular  weight  hydrocarbon  fragments  are 
central  nervous  d^ressaats.    He  feel  that  the  dilation  or  flcnt-tfaxough  systea  dlstorta 
toxicology  and  so  we  aaat  to  a  raeyellng  or  reelreuleting  systea.    Its  total  volwne  was  only 
12.6  liters.    It  was  big  onbugh  to  fit  our  rotating  cages  inside  the  saall  box  and  it  was 
easy  to  clean. 

Gas  circulation  and  mixing  were  aeeonpllshed  so  efficiently  that  temperatures  never  rose 
above  35°,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  stayed  below  32*C  throughout  an  exposure  period. 
We  nonitored  oxygen  and  replenished  it  to  maintain  it  at  21%.     It  may  disturb  engineers  that 
we  insist  so  strongly  that  our  animals  be  protected  from  heat  and  from  hypoxia  In  an  exposure 
system.    Admittedly  these  are  a  part  of  a  fire  situation  but  If  you  are  looking  at  the  toxi- 
city of  the  theimalitlc  mixture  one  must  avoid  these  complications* 
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We  anticipated  some  problems.    What  does  temperature  and  what,  does  recirculation  do  to  the 
composition  of  the  gas  mixture?    For  the  two  gases  which  Interested  us  most  this  Is  what 
hsppeos.    Ac  400'  hydrogen  cyanide  production  la  low  from  a  standard  polymer  (34Z  acrllonltrlle- 
66%  butadiene) .    At  500*  cyanide  is  appreciably  higher.    At  600*  It  peaks  and  you  will  note 
that  recycling  through  the  hot  zone  does  relatively  little  to  its  concentration.    People  who 
Insist  on  SSO**  as  a  burn  temperature  nu£t  reconcile  themselves  Co  an  almost  explosive  pro- 
duction of  ttCN  and  a  fairly  rapid  conversion  in  gas  phase  reactions. 

The  tine  for  production  of  gases  to  their  peak  is  relatively  short.    In  six  minutes  you 

have  a  highly  lethal  concentration  of  cyanide.    This  is  in  contrast  with  the  NBS  chamber 
that  produced  a  rather  slow  rise  to  peak  concentration  of  the  gases.    Carbunmonoxide  behaves 
quite  similarly.    At  600"  It  peaks,  with  very  little  further  conversion  to  002-    These  mix- 
tures change  with  the  paaaage  of  time  because  cyaaldet  with  this  plastic  and  under  theae  conr- 
dltlone*  cornea  off  early.    Carbonaonoxlde  rises  a  little  aore  gradually  and  paaka  later.  All 
of  these  things  are  part  of  the  compromises  necessary  in  a  biological  aasay  system. 

A  word  about  biological  assay  as  a  method.    When  1  first  began  to  have  contacta  with  englneera, 
polymer  chemists,  fire  dynsnaclsts,  everybody  said  or  implied  that  animals  are  poor  analyt- 
ical tools.    1  believe  that  animals  are  an  admirable  analytical  tool.   We  have  always  depended 
on  th«B. 

When  we  atartcd  our  testing  of  75  Selected  aircraft  interior  materials,  we  exposed  three 
aniafllff  to  the  products  of  material  A,  then  three  more  to  B  and  ao  on  through  the  serlea  of 
75.        then  returned  to  A.    After  an  interval  of  the  better  part  of,  or  perhaps  more  than, 
a  nonr:i,  w.-   lid  tlie  saT.e  lest  a  third  time.     The  variance  of  nine  animals  involved  in  three 
tests  at  these  intecvals  was  less  than  3X  for  more  Chan  60%  o£  the  materials  assayed.  To 
find  this  reproducibility  in  animal  expoaure  has  surprised  us.    It  showed  that  if  you  pre- 
sent animals  with  the  same  mixture  en  successive  occasions,  they  will  give  the  same  answer. 
If  they  don't,  something  has  gone  wrong  with  chemistry  and  physics. 

We  chose  to  keep  the  exposure  volume  small.    When  we  burned  progressively  larger  samples  In 
the  tube  furnace  and  measured  CO  and  HCN  from  0.25  grams,  one  sees  that  the  enlsslon  of 
hydrogen  cyanide  Is  fairly  linear  up  to  0.75  grams.    But  when  one  goes  a  quarter  of  a  gram 
further,  one  begins  to  lose  linearity.    This  is  even  mere  apparent  with  carbon  monoxide. 

Dr.  Alarie  prefers  Co  work  with  mice  because  liis  primary  InterGSt  has  been  sensory  or  pul- 
monary irritants.    They  are  admirable  for  that  purpose.    Rats  are  more  phlegmatic.  They 
respond  less  readily  to  Irritants  but  we  see  the  same  effects  with  some  Irritant  gases. 
Hydrogen  chloride  is  classic.    When  we  bum  vinyl  materials,  rats  may  become  Incapacitated 
early,  perhaps  from  respiratory  effect*;,  hnt  they  revive  later.    Perhaps  Chey  become  semi- 
comatose and  the  CO2  forces  them  to  bitiatlie  again.    Most  of  them  live  throughout  a  thirty 
minute  period  in  spite  of  early  incapacitation,  and  we  have  had  no  delayed  deaths.  With 
fluoride  we  have  rapid  deaths.    So  the  choice  of  an  animal  and  the  choice  of  an  endpolnt 
are  options  that  must  not  be  made  precisely  uniform. 

When  one  looks  at  the  avoiGo-ncc  condition  reflex  or  if  one  chooses  to  go  to  the  time  and 
trouble  of  the  lever  press  reward  type  reflex  or  if  one  wishes  to  use  some  other  index.  Its 
lloicacions  should  be  recognized.    The  flexion  reflex  and  incapacitation  in  the  rotating 
cage  are  probably  measuring  much  the  same  thing.    HD50  messurement  end  the  respiratory 
depression  arc  measuring  something  else.    And  these  differences  should  b(?  taken  1ntn  .nccount. 
As  far  as  the  selection  of  the  endpolnt  Is  concerned,  we  prefer  the  rotating  cage  for  its 
simplicity.     But  if  you  are  working  in  obscuration,  you  may  wish  to  have  an  automated 
record  or  whatever  endpolnt  you  choose,  and  the  avoidance  reflex  may  be  the  logical  choice. 
The  one  thing  that  I  would  urge  Is  that  idutever  system  is  recommended  for  uae  by  most  of 
the  labcratcriA^,  rh?  luhermt  dlfficttltlea  of  bloassay  and  burning  materials  should  not  be 

made  any  worse  than  ttiey  must  be. 

Tamanoto:    X  would  appreciate  very  much  if  you  could  give  ua  your  thinking  on  how  you 
arrived  at  the  additive  effect  of  CO  and  cyanide? 

Smith:     I  pointed  out  that  the  additive  effect  does  not  become  pronounced  until  each  is 
present  in  near  lu'^hal  concentrations.     In  a  preliminary  series  of  studies  done  in  coopera- 
tion by  the  FAAand  the  USAF  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  it  was  found  chat  if  one 
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looks  at  the  toxicity  of  hydrogen  cyanide,  the  five  ninute  LC50  for  cyanide  Is  practically 
identical  whether  it  is  given  alone  or  io  combination  with  a  concentration  o£  CO  designed  to 
produce  a  blood  saturation  of  501.    There  was  thus  no  evidence  of  additlvlty  under  these  dr- 
cumst.^ncfH.     However,  if  you  add  the  approximate  five  minute  LC50  for  the  twn  gases,   then  you 
get  addition.    The  way  we  Interpret  this,  and  there  could  be  differences  of  opinion.  If  you 
uae  a  nonlethal  concentration  of  carbon  nonoKide  the  tissues  are  being  adequately  ooqrgenatad. 
Under  these  circunstances  if  you  add  cyanide  you  are  essentially  looking  at  the  toxicity  of 
cyanide  alone.    However,  if  you  add  a  potentially  lethal  concentration  of  the  two,  oxygen 
deprivation  plufl  the  inhibition  of  the  eytochrcne  systen  at  the  periphery  begin  to  becooe 
additive. 

Yamamoto:    The  levels  where  the  CO  and  the  level  of  where  the  HCN  start  working,  would  they 

be  the  same  or  different? 

Smith:    The  toxicity  of  the  two  gases  Is  amazingly  dissimilar,  15,000  parts  per  million  of  CO 
is  approKinately  equivalent  to  470  parts  per  nillion  of  HCN,  so  far  as  five  slnute  lethality 
is  concerned. 

Yamarnoto:     i'erhaps  I  liave  not  made  myself  clear.     In  the  case  of  CO  this  was  combined  with 
the  hemoglobin  and  this  reduced  the  transmission  of  oxygen  by  the  blood.    On  the  other  hand, 
HCN  would  inhibit  the  tisane  fron  using  the  oxygen.    And  therefore  these  two  had  different 
influences  on  the  body. 

Smith:  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  an  inhibition  of  the  cytochrome  system  at  the  periphery 
by  HCN  which  is  just  short  of  that  required  to  cause  tissue  incapacitation  or  death.  This 
would  show  up  first  in  the  nervous  systen  as  we  see  it  in  Ineapaeitatlon  or  in  death.  Now 

cyanide  is  peculiar  in  that  It  causns  resplr.^.f orv  arrsst  And  we  havp  sesn  the.  heart  continue 
beacinp,  for  five  minutes.      if  you  are  just  short  of  the  tissue  lethality  level  of  cyanide  and 
tlic  tissue  is  getting  an  adequate  amount  of  o.xygcn,  the  animal  lives.     Now  it  you  super inpose 
upon  this  system  a  blood  picture  which  has  vastly  reduced  quantity  or  carrying  capacity,  then 
one  of  the  consequences  as  blood  goes  further  and  further  toward  the  periphery  is  a  drop  in 
oxygen  tension.     The  t1ssx:e  c.-snnot  live  with  a  critical  stage  of  utilizing  ability  and  a 
short  supply  of  oxygen  and  thly  is  when  we  believe  the  superposition  becomes  apparent. 

Einhorn:  We  have  shown  the  effects  o£  the  concentrations  of  the  two  gases.  Ue  likewise  found 
ilhat  Dr.  Smith  has  said,  not  only  for  five  minutes  but  for  thirty  minutes.    If  one  measures 

the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxvgen  in  the  arterl.il  systems  and  the  venous  system,  as  we  in- 
crease the  concentration  of  cyanide  to  a  level  of  about  120  parts  per  million,  we  find  we 
cannot  transport  the  oxygen,  and  it  returns  co  the  venous  system  for  essentially  the  same 
P02,  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  cytochrome  system.    Now  if  you  have  CO  first  and  you  are 
complexing  sooe  of  the  henoglobin  so  that  you  are  approaching  anoxia  and  then  superimpose  HCN, 
you  will  see  a  uore  additive  effect. 

He  heard  how  reproducible  biological  experimentation  is.  The  big  problem  is  the  combustion 
aspect.  Our  studies  with  the  tube  furnace  showed  exactly  what  Dr.  Smith  has  shown.  We  use 
a  single  tube  furnace  and  we  use  two  tube  furnaces  in  series.    The  flow  rate  and  the  reeidence 

time  of  the  comhnstion  products  will  ch.inge.    A  third  aspect  we  must  look  at  !s  the  rate  of 
heating.     If  we  take  a  material  and  the  rate  is  two  degrees  or  ten  degrees  or  forty  degrees 
C  per  minute,  there  is  an  entirely  different  biological  response  as  la  the  distribution  of 
products  when  we  expose  animals.    We  really  have  to  determine  how  we  are  going  to  thermally 
coo^ust  or  degrade  a  sas^le.    Once  we  define  that,  the  biological  measuroiients  will  be  a  lot 
easier. 


Nakamura:    Hy  talk  today  is  about  the  toxicity  of  CO,  CO2,  HCl  and  HCN  which  are  combustion 
gases  generated  when  materials  burn.    We  evaluated  the  toxicity  of  these  gasea  by  using  mice. 
At  the  same  tiae  we  also  evaluated  the  toxicity  of  O2  deficiency.    There  are  sevieral  methods 

for  evaluation  of  toxicity  such  as  the  ones  done  by  Dr.  Einhorn  and  Dr.   Smith  which  are  the 
medical  methods.    There  are  other  very  simple  engineering  methods  for  the  evaluation  of 
toxicity.    One  of  the  slJtplest  methods  la  by  evaluating  the  amount  of  gas  that  is  necessary 
and  the  time  that  is  required  to  either  collapse  or  lead  an  anlaal  to  death  when  theae  ani- 
mals breathe  toxic  gases.    What  I  will  be  talking  about  today  are  the  results  of  this  second 
nethod.     In  order  to  ropresenr  the  amount  of  gas  inhaled  we  used  an  exposure  index.  This 
exposure  index  is  the  product  of  the  concentration  of  toxic  gas  times  the  time  of  absorption 
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or  InihalatloiD.    As  for  the  tlaw  raqulrsd  for  Inhalation  if  this  aakwi  tha  aniaal  collapae, 
tlicfi  we  called  this  expoaore  Index  a  collapse  index,  and  if  the  anlnal  ahould  die  baeniea  of 
idhalaclon  of  the  toxic  gas  we  celled  this  kind  of  an  espoeure  Index  the  lethality  Index. 

Collapse  index  Is  IC,  Lethality  Index  is  IL  and  Exposure  Index  is  IB.    Although  thee*  Indexes 

may  be  different  In  their  expressions  T  think  that  many  researchers  have  already  suggested 
this  kind  of  a  symbol.    And  what  is  Important  in  this  kind  of  thinking  Is  that  in  the  time  of 
firs'  where  there  is  a  very  high  concentration  or  toxic  gases  and  Lf  that  kind  of  gas  is  Inhaled 
in  a  short  time,  we  would  want  to  know  what  kind  of  value  these  indexes  will  have.    Also  if 
there  Is  a  conblnation  of  nore  than  two  gases  we  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  an  index  these 
gases  will  have  In  the  alxture.    In  the  test  that  1  conducted  I  used  nice  In  a  free  envlronaeat 
where  th«y  can  move  around.    When  I  say  Incspscltstlott  or  collapse  It  aisaiiB  the  position  or 
the  situation  when  the  mice  are  in  a  prostrate  position  and  do  not  nove.    Dhen  I  ssy  death, 
it  neans  the  stoppage  of  the  respiration. 

The  gas  concentration  Inside  the  chamber  was  constant  when  this  test  was  conducted.  HCN  was 
generated  Inside  the  chamber  by  conbinlng  RCN  and  H2SO4.    HCl  was  generated  by  reacting  RaCl 

and  H2SO4  inside  the  exposure  chamber.     When  the  maximum  concentration  of  CO  is  less  than  1!! 
then  the  lethality  index  has  a  tendency  to  increase.    We  see  that  the  critical  exposure  index 
for  HCl  Is  approximately  2.0. 

When  we  compare  the  LC  of  CO  and  HON,  we  see  that  CO  was  1,06%  and  HCN  was  175  PPM.  We  can 
see  that  HCN  Is  about  60  times  stronger  than  CU  in  Its  toxicity.  As  tor  the  collspee  Index 
or  the  death  index,  ve  also  compared  the  two  and  we  have  seen  similar  results. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  you  about  the  results  when  more  than  two  kinds  of  gases  were  used. 
We  used  the  same  kind  of  testing  methods.     The  exposure  Index  of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  the 
death  divided  by  the  lethality  index  when  that  gas  is  used  singly  is  called  the  index  ratio. 
If  toxicity  is  coapletely  additive  tha  sum  of  the  index  ratio  should  be  one.    We  see  that  the 
sum  of  the  Index  ratio  of  CO  and  HCN  was  on  the  average  sboot  0.90. 

We  used  a  more  complicated  mixture  of  gases  and  there  Is  quite  a  large  O2  deficiency  effect 

in  mixtures  of  toxic  gases.    Also  in  that  case  when  there  Is  less  0^  coneentratiun ,  the  t^ffects 

<j£   luxXclLy  of  CO  or  HCN  bccomcii   larger.      For  ©2  d«flcior>ry  w<i  wc>ro''not   nhle  to  get  an  Index 

ratio  or  lethality  ratio  index.     In  that  caae,  we  would  like  to  try  to  quantify  tltft  Oj 
deficiency  by  using  a  lower  lethality  index  or  lower  collapse  index  of  other  gases  such  as 
CO  and  HCM.    CO,  CO2,  HCN,  and  HCL  were  used  as  gaseous  mixtures  and  we  also  noted  the  effect 
of  O2  deficiency. 

Frlstrom:     I  wonder  if  the  author  would  coment  on  the  TSlStfonshlp  between  Figure  A  and  Figure 
5  In  the  text  which  he  distributed.    What  are  the  appareat  ranges  of  error  In  Figure  5  and 
how  they  are  related  to  the  curves  in  Figure  4? 

Nakamura:     Let  me  explain  Figure  h.     Curve  A  is  the  rise  of  the  CO  f  r mc en t ra t i on  inside  the 
exposure  chamber.    There  are  six  dots  on  that  line.     In  that  kind  of  a  riao  in  CO  concsiltt'Stioil* 
this  is  the  time  when  the  mouse  died,  starting  from  the  tine  of  inhalation.    The  dots  zeprm- 
sent  the  times  that  the  mice  died.    In  this  ease  the  rise  is  very  rapid  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  letl:il   imiex  I?  the  area  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Curve  A  and  the  time  so  different 
from  a  low  conceutiatiuti  there  is  a  vast  variation  at  the  time  of  deaths.    And  It  depends  on 
the  lethality  index.     If  you  will  ret   r  to  Figure  5,  there  Is  a  great  range.     There  la  a  white 
circle  A  here.    For  A,  It  is  fro«  the  lethality  Index  about  5  -  13,  so  that  ia  a  very  wide 
range  because  there  are  five  of  than.    You  will  see  the  vertical  index  is  from  about  5-13 
so  that  you  see  the  range  is  very  wide. 

Einhorn:    As  you  expose  an  animal  to  two  gas«Bt  csxbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  we  lisvs 
the  unique  capability  of  studying  dosage  because  you  know  the  concentration  the  animals  sre 
being  exposed  to.    You  know  the  time  of  expoaore  and  you  can  monitor  the  saturation  carboxy- 

hemoglobin  and  blood  cyanide.     You  can  measure  the  amount  taken  in  and  the  amount  given  off 
within  the  rise.     When  you  have  mixed  gases  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  coefficient  of  absorp- 
tion of  individual  gases.     I  wonder  if  you  could  go  back  to  Figure  4  and  now  relate  time  and 

concentration  and  tell  us  about  carboxyhouiglobin  levels  at  these  different  concentrations. 
Mere  they  the  same?    What  ranges  were  there  on  the  high  and  low  curves? 
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Hafcamira:    Ckilng  back  to  ?lgure  4,  let  ob  take  up  Curve  A  first.    The  first  mouse  that  died 

for  Curve  A,  the  CO  was  about  1.3  per  cent,  and  the  last  mouse:  that  died  was  at  ahout  2.0  per 
cent  CO  conc€«»itratioa.    You  are  asking  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  carboxy- 
henoglobln  and  I  do  not  have  Che  devices  to  measure  It  as  a  relative  factor.     If  there  la 
exposure  to  about  2X  ccmceotratloa*  then  the  respiration  rate  of  that  nouse  is  very  slow 
(about  one  In  30  seconds).    Htonever  In  this  research  the  arrest  of  respiration  is  the  tine  of 
death.     T  believe  that  at  1.32  CO  concentration  the  carboxyhemoglobln  of  the  first  mouse  and 
the  carboxyhemoglobln  of  the  last  iDouse  that  died,  Is  about  the  same  because  saturation  point 
had  been  reached  and  the  aaouat  Is  about  the  sane. 

Blnhom:    I  think  It  would  be  very  Important  to  have  carboxyhenoglobln  measured. 

Smith:    The  approxiioate  carboxyhemoglobln  concentrations  for  each  of  these  concentrations  and 
at  the  given  times  could  be  calculated  by  the  formula  given  In  my  peper  based  on  the  pulMnaxy 
eJBChange  rate  of  the  oouae  relative  to  the  rat.    However,  there  is  something  rather  interest- 
ing to  us  here.    The  arrival  at  death  which  occurs  at  the  carboxyhemoglobln  concentration, 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  70/,'  or  thereabouts  for  the  rat,  at  1500  parts  per  million  Is 
about  five  minutes  which  this  graph  indicates  roughly.    X£  X  recall  correctly,  the  30  minute 
tine  to  death  as  calculated  by  our  fomula  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  7000)  and  so  this  graph 
and  other  toxleological  studies  seen  to  be  in  relatively  good  agreenent. 

Robertson:     Thest.'  same  two  curves.  Figures  A  and  5  show  lethalities  for  different  nice.  Were 
these  mice  subjected  in  a  single  experioent  or  was  it  Just  one  mouse  at  a  time? 

Nakamura:    The  results  of  Figure  4  vcrc  achieved  hy  using  the  chamber  in  Figure  2.    For  CO, 
lascead  of  HCl,  we  put  CO  gas  inbide  a  pump  and  by  adjusting  it  by  a  flow  meter  we  put  it 
Inside  the  chanber.    We  put  six  nice  slnultanaously  Into  the  chaober. 

Blrky  Presentation 

Birky;     The  luf ormaciou  that  1  would  like  to  present  is  on  uur  progress  towards  tht;  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  a  standard  test  method  for  evaluation  of  combustion  products  in 
terns  of  toxicity.    As  you  have  already  heard,  this  exercise  Is  going  to  be  in  the  area  of 
technical  and  scientific  conpronlses. 

Before  I  talk  specifically  about  the  test  aethcd  we  are  developing,   I  would  like  tu  indiuate 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  International  Standards  Organization  related  to 
the  developnent  or  the  acceptance  of  a  test  method  for  combustion  products  toxicity.    At  the 
last  neetlng  In  Germany,  the  German  toxicity  test  method  was  ptoimaed  as  a  possible  test 

method.    This  test  method  Is  falrlv  well  documented  in  the  srlentific  literature.     It  is 
quite  different  from  what  we  have  used  ia  Che  united  States  and  what  the  Japanese  are  using 
right  now.    It  vises  rats  and  a  dynamic  system  where  new  products  are  generated  continuously 
and  fed  past  the  animals.    It  is  similar  in  terms  of  technique  to  that  which  Dr.  Alarie  has 
used. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Scaadards  has 
been  working  toward  a  test  method,  with  the  general  objective  of  developing  a  recommended 
protocol  for  this  aaaesanent.   After  revlcnfing  the  state-of-the-art  of  what  can  and  what  can- 
not be  done  in  combustion  toxicology,  we  decided  that  one  could  not  do  a  relative  ranking  of 
combustion  products.     By  tliat  I  mean  it  would  not  be  possible  under  the  present  8tate-of-the^rt 
to  say  that  material  A  i^hould  be  used  over  material  B  because  its  toxicity  is  a  little  less. 
Wa  aat  about,  us  Ing  tlie  state-of-the-artt  to  develop  a  test  method  to  sort  materials  into  two 
categories,  i.e.  materials  that  have  conventional  toxicity,  perhaps  similar  to  cellulosica, 
and  naterlals  that  would  produce  unususlly  toxic  conlbustion  products. 

Any  new  system  is  going  to  have  to  meet  certain  criteria.     It  should  be  able  to  expose  samples 
to  variovis  temperatures  or  heat  fluxes  similar  to  what  the  Japanese  have  reported.     It  should 
be  able  to  handle  a  flaming  mode  of  combustion  and  a  non-flaming  node  of  combustion  separately. 
No  heat  stress  was  to  be  applied  to  the  anlnals,  nor  oxygen  depletion.    What  we  are  looking 

for  is  a  chemical  toxicity  tost  in  the  absence  of  heat  and  nxr;,-gcn  depr-fv.TtlnTt  on  the  animals. 
We  are  using  four  rats  at  prcscuL,  but  tht  test  octhud  will  require  six.     We  are  measuring 
time  to  an  effect  in  terms  of  the  hindleg  flexure  incapacitation  model  and  arc  also  looking 
at  lethality.    In  the  non-f laming  node,  we  are  testing  15  degrees  below  the  auto- Ignition 
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point  u  defined  In  thn  eonbustloo  nettaod.    The  naxlniun  tevpemtora  1«  SOO**    In  th«  flaaing 
■ode  we  ere  telklns  15  degreee  ebove  thm  euto-lgnition  point. 

I  will  cry  to  give  the  rationale  why  we  chose  these  conditions.  The  combustion  furnace  was 
developed  «t  Dow  Chemieel  Coi^eny.  It  c«n  be  Incorporeted  into  the  anlnal  exposure  chamber 
without  producing  heet  effects  on  the  eninals.    We  are  concerned  about  whether  enough  oxygen 

is  supplied  to  the  sample  In  the  non-flaming  mode  as  you  would  have  in  the  fire  environment. 
We  are  developing  a  radiant  heat  syatem  but  have  not  progressed  enough  to  have  successfully 
overeoM  the  heat  ettese  probleae  en  the  aolaials. 

The  exposure  chamber  Is  made  of  polymethyl  methacrylate.    We  are  not  using  teflon-coated 
atalnlcss  steel.     The  volujne  of  tiie  chamber  is  very  close  to  200  liters.     Tlie  time  of  exposure 
is  30  minutes.    Maximum  temperature  in  the  animal  chamber  is  35°  and  the  initial  chamber  tem- 
perature should  be  22*  ±  2*C.    Oxygen  concentration  is  not  to  fell  below  18Z.    The  neasure- 
nents  th:!t        are  requiring  in  this  test  method  is  oxygen,  CO,  C.O2  and  temperature.  The 
biological  measurements  are  time  to  incapacitation,  time  to  death,  blood  CO  hemoglobin  at  the 
tiae  of  incapacitation  end  percent  iiortelity. 

The  netted  la  e  eonproKlse  trying  to  take  Into  account  the  classical  tozlcologlats*  oplnioos 

that  LC50  and  dose  response  curves  are  the  appropriate  toxicologlcal  parameters.  However, 
as  has  been  well  documented  by  a  number  of  papers,  time  to  produce  an  effect  in  terms  of  a 
fire  environment  can  be  a  very  laportant  parsaeter.    So  we  have  both  of  those  criteria  in  the 
test  nethod  at  this  cine. 

We  have  specified  male  rats  hut  no  specific  species  or  Strain.     Tn  the  protocol  six  rats  are 
required  per  test.    One  aiiiaal  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  blood  and  patliology  if  there  are  no 
deaths  in  the  exposure  and  five  would  be  observed  for  a  total  of  fourteen  days  for  post 
exposure  lethality  calculations.    If  an  anlnal  were  cannulated  by  the  Utah  technique,  we 
would  not  have  to  sacrifice  that  animal  for  blood  chemistry. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  associated  with  any  particular  chamber  configuration.  Mixing 
time  becomes  an  important  cheract eristic  when  you  hive  a  short  exposure  such  as  30  minutes. 
In  addition  the  rate  of  generation  of  products  beconaa  en  ia^rtent  parameter.    We  have  no 
fans  in  this  chamber  to  accelerate  mixing  rate  because  of  the  difficulties  of  depositing 
p  irt^ouintc^:  nf  roinhup;t: inn  gases  such  as  BCR,  IIC1»  otc.  on  any  eurfaee  that  is  introduced 
into  the  exposure  chaaibcr. 

We  have  generated  HCl  la  the  Potts  furnace  and  found  no  systematic  concentration  gradients. 
We  have  measured  CO2  in  three  positions  as  a  function  of  time  to  determine  if  we  have  rapid 

mixing.     The  limitation  of  this  particular  system  la  the  rate  of  generation  of  products  and 
not  mixing.    We  have  also  shown  that,  based  on  lethality  and  incapacitation,  there  is  no  pre- 
ferential incapacitation  or  deeth  of  any  animals  as  a  function  of  location. 

tte  are  not  happy  with  the  rate  of  production  of  products  from  the  furnace  in  a  30  minute 

exposure.     If  you  load  the  furnace  with  wood  up  to  30  mlllgrams  per  liter.  It  taVes  a  signi- 
ficant amount  of  the  30  minutes  to  generate  the  products.    We  are  trying  to  du  a  curaparison 
between  the  rotating  cage  technique  and  the  hlndleg  flexure  technique.    We  found  that  the 
roteting  cage  technique  geve  an  earlier  Indication  oC  incapacitation  than  the  hlndleg  flex- 
ure technique*    With  the  rotating  cage  we  had  difficulty  seeing  the  enlmal  when  we  decomposed 
materials  that  produce  a  large  amount  of  dark  smoke  which  led  us  to  abandon  this  particular 
technique. 

The  systMi  has  been  undergoing  quite  a  few  modifications,  trying  to  incorporate  the  best 
features  of  combustion  toxicity  systems.    There  are  many  other  techniques  being  developed 

in  this  country  that  are  going  to  provide  new  insights  to  the  effects  of  combustion  products 
both  from  a  lethality  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  behavioral  modification  points  of  view, 
and  also  infoxmatlon  as  to  the  eeuee  of  injury  that  may  leed  to  perhaps  new  methode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Handa:     Instead  of  sampling  a  few  test  animals  at  one  time,  perhaps  the  test  should  be 
repeated  by  using  three  or  four  rats  at  a  time  and  trying  to  get  statistics  by  using  three 
or  four  rats  repetitively. 
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Blrkyi    I  agree.    In  this  particular  test  method  we  will  do  dose  response  which  will  require 

more  animal G.    Ve  may  oven  have  to  do  repeats  at  a  given  fixed  concentration  to  get  the  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  the  eftectb.     You  will  note  that  I  did  not  discuss  what  we  meant  by 
'unusually'  toxic.     Ue  are  still  looking  at  the  data  on  materials  that  we  consider  to  be  in 
that  clasalflcatlon.    To  be  oore  specific,  the  CO  henoglobin  aeaaureoent  is  not  at  this  point 
falling  Into  a  criterion  of  toxicity.    It  Is  an  Indicator  of  other  tt»clc  species  being  present. 

Handa:    About  two  years  ago  at  a  conference  on  Fire  Safety  of  Combustion  Material  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  people  from  Borehamwood  Research  Station  said  that  phosphate  products  were  liberated 
from  flexible  polyuretbane.    Would  you  consider  them  unusually  tO)clc? 

Birky:     There  are  some  that  will  be  toxic.    Vo  have  only  seen  one  case  -  the  Utahj  case.  I 
have  not  seea  data  on  flexible  polyurethanes  that  suggest  unusually  toxic  combustion  products. 

Einborn:    Wece  you  referring  to  the  cyclophosphate  ester?    I  would  like  to  add  one  consent. 
This  work  was  Initially  done  at  Utah  and  I>r.  Blrky  was  present  as  a  visiting  professor.  When 

we  found  the  unexpected  formation  of  this  material  we  were  working  with  rigid  urethane  foams 
with  a  low  molecular  weight  crosslink  density  of  about  300,  but  not  more  than  500.     In  flex- 
ible polyurethane  foams  the  crosslink  density  of  TMPP-initiated  polyols  in  the  formulation 
would  be  about  4  -  5000.    So  there  would  be  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  production  of  the 
cydophosphates  In  the  presence  of  phosphorous  fire  retardants  of  any  kind.    In  real  fires  or 
large  scale  tests,  some  of  the  cyclophosphats  eater  may  get  through.    It  is  destroyed  at  the 
higher  t«raperatures  in  the  flame. 

It  is  our  feeling,  based  on  studies  as  yet  not  published,  that  there  is  a  progreeelve  change 
In  the  nervous  system  given  a  single  exposure.    Industry «  worldwide,  has  eliminated  the  cOB- 

blnatlon  of  phosphorus-TMPP  rigid  foams.     I  do  not  believe  they  have  eliminated  the  combina- 
tion for  flexible  foam.    And  again  while  there  is  no  information  on  injury  available  involving 
real  fires,  there  may  still  be  a  hasard  In  the  use  of  these  oaterlale. 

Smith:    I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Blrky  questions  of  a  technical  nature  and  some  related  to 

toxicology.     You  have  now  adopted  a  policy  of  selecting  a  furnace  teciperatur«:>  of  below 
spontaneous  auto- ignition  and  13*  above.     In  our  e-xper itnce,  this  is  cutting  it  very  close. 
When  you  aim  for  15"  below,  and  this  may  depend  on  thu  state  of  division  of  the  SSatple,  it 
will  flane.    15°  below  the  point  of  auto-ignition  and  15"  above  is  making  It  a  very  critical 
temperature  range.    1  think  a  25'  margin  was  more  reasonable. 

I  was  interested  In  your  experiments  in  which  you  compared  our  rotating  cages  with  the  flex 
reflex.    I  wished  X  could  have  heard  you  say  that  they  were  about  equally  precise.  The 

rotating  animal  drops  first.    There  are  reasons  for  this.    Be  is  exercising.    There  are  also 

other  possibilities  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 

We  believe  that  the  exercise,  in  part,  controls  his  physical  state  and  makes  him  perhaps  a 
■ore  uniform  animal  than  one  who  squirms  and  then  relaxes,  Is  tense  and  then  relaiEes.  Ue 

believe  that  the  rotating  cage  process  actually  contributes  to  precision.    You  cannot  use  It 
under  all  circumstances  but  it  is  a  matter  of  configuration.     I  noticed  that  you  put  your 

rotating  cages  in  a  position  wliere  it  was   indeed  difficult    to  see  the  anin^al.s   in  smoke.  We 

have  ours  very  close  to  the  plastic  wall  of  the  cage  and  we  found  that  an  amber  light  decreases 
diffraction  from  the  fog  and  allows  us  to  observe  the  animals  when  It  would  otherwise  be  very 
difficult.    But  If  you  can't  see  them  you  have  to  go  another  route. 

I  am  very  i;iucii  In  i.Hvor  oi  the  principle  ttiat  we  use  a  ft^w  animals  at  a  ;  lie  and  repeat  again 
and  again,  because  this  Is  the  essence  of  precision  testing;  not  twelve  animals  at  once  and 
counting  the  deed  one  at  a  time,  but  four  animals  at  a  time  three  times  repeated. 

In  your  emphasis  on  separating  material  Into  those  of  ordinary  toxicity  and  those  of  super 
toxicity,   I  would  like  to  know  your  real  reason  for  this.     VJliy  can't  yoo  Say  that  A  looks 
better  than  fi  and  is  preferred.    Is  this  an  Industrial  compromise? 

Birky:     I  thoroughly  agree  that  15''C  above  and  below  auto-lgnltlon  Is  cutting  it  close. 

Based  on  our  experience  this  may  have  to  be  modified.    My  first  cut  was  25*.  Discussing 

this  wltli  other  people  who  had  experience,    they   felt   that   15*  was  better   in  tetTDS  of  picking 

out  the  worst  toxicity  cases.    It  was  important  to  come  as  close  as  you  could  to  the  auto- 
igaltlon  point  for  picking  up  the  worst  toxicity  case. 
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Regarding  the  rotating  wheel,  we  did  not  try  to  optimize  having  the  wheels  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  wall.    However,  I  think  you  still  have  the  fundamental  limitation  of  being  unable  to 
nake  observations  on  all  materials  and  that  was  tba  reason  Cor  this  covpronise. 

Super  toxicity  was  not  conproiuiseJ  at  all.     Tt  w.ia  not  madf  to  pacify  the  industrial  community. 
That  compromise  was  based  ou  my  own  Judgment  or  what  could  and  could  not  be  done  in  combustion 
toxicity.    If  you  look  at  the  toxicity  data,  you  will  find  that  material  A  may  indeed  be  a 
lictle  bit  less  toxic  eben  nacerial      but  It  will  deoonpose  at  a  different  teiqiereture,  per- 
baps  lower  or  hi^er.    A  meterlal  that  is  nore  toxic  then  B  nay  heve  a  greater  therael  ste* 
blllty  than  the  more  toxic  material.    So  one  should  not  make  a  decision  baaed  sinply  on 
toxicity  whether  a  material  should  or  should  not  be  uaed  at  this  point. 

Salth:    FlaBBablllty  and  deconpositlon  fragility  are  factors  that  must  be  woven  into  a  hasard 
fomola. 

Watanabe:    Perhaps  we  can  form  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  smoke  toxicity.     I  would  like  to  know 
If  there  is  sueh  en  ad  hoe  cooBlttee  Is  the  Dnited  States? 

Blrky:    Tea,  I  have  put  together  an  ad  hoe  comiittee  on  fire  toxlelty  In  the  Vnlted  States 

for  review  of  the  test  methoc!.     Tt  involves  universities,  other  i;overnnient  agencies  and 
industry.     It  includes  toxicologlsts ,  combustion  scientists  and  behavioral  scitiiitists. 

Hatanabe:    Such  a  committee  should  form  some  kind  of  philosophy  on  the  danger  of  toxics. 

For  example,  if  there  were  any  apparatus  that  the  Japanese  side  should  be  very  Interested  in, 

would  it  be  possible  for  yon  to  give  us  a  diagram  of  such  an  apparatus,  or  if  there  are 
evaluation  methods  in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  could  we  exchange  such  information?    I£  we 
do  not  go  ahead  with  this  kind  of  e»ehange«  we  cannot  cone  to  a  coobkui  uoderataadlng. 

Saito:    I  am  froa  the  Architectural  Besearch  Institute.    T  have  one  eosuDent  and  one  question. 

You  measure  the  behavior  of  the  rat  in  the  rotating  cage,  but  '-ecause  of  the  smoke  generation 
it  becomes  difficult  to  see  inside  the  cage,    in  Japan,  we  have  a  switch  on  the  rotating  cage, 
Ihls  la  included  aa  one  of  the  suggestions  in  the  reports  from  UJNR. 

Vhen  you  do  testing  of  naterlal  toxicity  should  you  do  the  tests  all  at  once  or  should  you  do 

them  one  after  the  other?     I  don't   think  you  c.iti  ^say  that  rep.-ilLlim  of  the  cc^l   i^.  good 
thing,  because  there  is  a  problem  of  reproducibility,  because  there  is  a  question  about 
whether  the  rats  are  in  th.    :  ne  condition  at  all  tlaes.    On  the  Other  hand,  do  we  have  unl- 
fom  materials?    There  may  be  discrepancies  because  of  the  non-^unlfomlty.    We  ahoutd  elao 
Include  the  toxicity  of  the  anoke  as  well. 

Birky:     In  the  Japanese  techniques  you  have  a  freely  running  cage.    The  mouse  drives  the  cage. 
The  cage  system  that  I  have  showed  uses  a  motor  driven  cage.    There  la  an  effort  at  Carnegie* 
Mellon  to  look  at  the  torque  that  the  rat  imposes  on  the  motor  driven  cage  ao  tfaat  you  can 
look  for  incapacitation  without  seeing  the  animal. 

Saito:     In  Japan,  the  rat  is  inside  the  rotating  cage  and  the  rat  itself  is  moving  the  cage. 
The  other  method  Is  a  rat  on  a  beam. 

Chalkent    Mot  being  too  familiar  with  toxicology  fire  testing,  T  wonder  why  the  decision  was 

made  in  this  test  device  to  prt5duce  combustion  gases  at  a  specific-  temperature  rather  than 
some  type  of  programmed  heating  tli&i  might  more  or  less  reflect  some  physical  process  which 
occurs  in  actual  combustion,  particularly  where  we  have  a  priori  knowledge  aa  to  when  a  spe^ 
cific  naterlal  is  going  to  give  off  something  that  is  specifically  toxic.  ' 

Alarle:     I  agree  with  the  last  speaker.     For  toxicity  purposes  the  method  which  vill  produce 
the  most  toxic  gases  from  a  sample  is  to  program  the  sample  in  the  heater  at  a  linear  rate 
and  let  the  sample  degrade  aa  It  wants  tO  degrade  rather  than  putting  all  the  sample  at  a 
particular  fixed  temperature. 

Blrky:     "Hiere  is  one  other  temperature  at  which  you  can  carry  out  these  exposures,  at  460"C, 
in  addition  to  15°  below  the  auto- ignition  temperature.    The  furnace  could  be  used  in  that  node 
if  you  wanted  to  use  it.    The  reason  that  a  temperature  was  specified  was  based  On  experience 
with  a  number  of  materials.    15°  below  the  auto>lgnltlon  was  the  worst  condition  In  moat  cases. 
It  nay  not  be  ao  In  all  caeea. 
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Salto:     I  would  like  to  discuss  factors  affecting  the  gas  toxicity  in  fire.     First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  coucli  upon  how  besc  we  could  use  the  data  obtained  from  experiments  in  actual 
fire  aituationn.    I  believe  the  applicability  of  the  teat  results  to  the  actual  situation  Is 
very  Important.    Even  if  we  get  very  good  results  from  the  experiments,  If  Llieac  cannot  he 
related  to  the  building  fire  or  the  aircraft  fire  or  even  tlie  ftre  in  the  residential  area 
and  if  tliis  cannot  contriljiite  to  the  redvictlon  of  the  iieople  dytnr,  from  fire  then  tlie  cxperl— 
nencs  ace  not  useful.    Because  of  this  way  of  thinking  I  have  decided  to  look  at  factors 
affecting  gas  toacleicy  In  a  fire  from  the  building  constmetlon  point  of  vleH.    And  therefore 
I  vouid  like  to  limit  iQraelf  to  those  factors  vhlch  contribute  towards  the  better  safety  In 

the  building. 

Toxicity  of  cofflbuatiOQ  gases  depends  on  the  chemical  makeup  of  the  material  itself  as  veil  as 
the  envlroment  which  exists  when  the  combustion  takes  place.    Haterlals  should  be  examined 

at  Che  tetnperature  where  the  worst  toxicity  Is  onltted.     Rather  than  discussing  the  worst 
possible  toxicity  I  will  put  more  emphaais  on  the  range  of  the  temperature  during  which  tox- 
icity gases  could  b«  esiittsd. 

There  are  two  different  types  of  toxicity  -  acute  toxicity  and  chronic  toxicity  which  might 

hP.VP  an  effect  later  on.     The  acnte  toxicity  should  be  evaluated  as  to  how  fast  the  tuxlc  gases 
could  be  emitted  from  the  material.     In  the  case  of  actual  fires  when  the  person  is  evacuated 
from  the  site  and  is  still  breathing*  we  talk  about  what  medical  science  can  do  to  help  this 
individual.    One  of  the  reasons  vby  we  are  looking  at  the  short  time  toxicity  is  because  it 
Is  difficult  to  conduct  a  long  experiment. 

At  present,  we  look  at  various  conmercial  products  an  well  as  building  material  in  order  to 
evaluate  t!ie  loxicity  of  the  various  materials.    The  method  we  apply  does  not  get  an  absolute 
value  of  the  toxicity  of  each  material.    We  divide  thai  into  different  groups  to  eliminate  or 
to  find  some  of  the  most  toxic  materials. 

The  toxicity  produced  by  gases  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  various  animal  experiments  as 
well  as  other  combustion  experiments.    When  we  are  looking  at  the  acute  toxicity  during  a 
short  time  period,  it  is  quite  possible  to  predict  the  approximate  toxicity  of  the  material 
using  experimental  animals.    However »  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Binhom,  if  the  gas 
affects  the  nervous  system,  it  would  not  suffice  to  conduct  an  «q>eriment  on  animals  anly» 
but  we  should  proceed  with  a  chemical  analysis. 

1  would  like  to  give  some  results  of  experiments  where  we  have  looked  at  temperature  as  well 
as  humidity  and  smoke  to  see  how  these  factors  would  influence  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion 

gasea.    We  tried  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  the  smoke  particles.     There  are  three  methods 
of  .evaluating  smoke.     One  we  havti  talked  about  is  in  connection  with  the  sensitivity  of 
detectors.    Anotner  method  of  evaluating  smoke  Is  the  obscuration  test.    Thirdly,  there  are 
experiments  in  which  we  look  at  the  physiological  influence  of  the  smoke.    We  have  used 
particle  size  distribution  as  a  parsneter.    For  the  second  method  we  could  use  extinction 
coefficient.     Wlicn  it  comes  to  a  physi o log  J cal  property  of  the  function  of  the  snoke,  both 
of  these  two  methods  should  be  used,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  direct  relationship 
with  the  velgiht  of  the  smoke. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple.    There  is  a  rotating  mouse  cage  inside  the  deslcator.  There 

are  four  cells  and  four  animals  are  used  for  exper ineni. .     'nio  smoke  goes  through  a  filter 
and  mice  are  placed  inside  small  glass  tubes.    We  analyse  the  gas  present;  as  for  smoke  we 
have  to  look  into  the  weight  as  well  as  the  particle  distribution.    Perhaps  in  that  way  we 
might  be  able  to  get  more  accurate  results. 

In  fires,  we  also  get  high  temperature  as  well  as  humidity.     Because  of  the  coexistence  of 
high  temperature  as  well  as  humidity,  the  toxicity  appears  to  rise  as  the  metabolic  function 
of  the  human  being  tocreases.    16  -  24  animals  are  put  into  a  rotating  cage  in  the  exposure 
chamber.    When  we  vary  the  temperature  as  well  as  humidity*  we  are  able  to  see  the  influence 
of  those  two  factors  on  the  animals.    Depending  on  the  type  of  gas  the  temperatures  as  well 
as  the  humidity  effects  will  differ.    As  a  representative  of  a  toxic  gas,  we  have  used  CO. 
Especially  in  high  humidity  environment  it  is  difficult  to  observe  effects  microscopically 
and  therefore  I  feel  that  this  af^ratus  was  very  useful. 
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We  have  inokea  into  the  Influence  of  high  teiipftrature>    The  tenperature  secna  to  have  a 
gxeac  Influence  on  high  coxidcy. 

In  Japan  there  was  a  large  fire  in  a  ilepartment  store.    The  ceaperature  at  Mhlch  deatha 

were  reported  was  when  the  temperscure  reachcvl  60  -  80°C. 

The  evaluation  of  Cbe  smoke  should  be  done  to  quite  a  high  temperature.    The  volume  of  the 
actual  CMdnistlea  aa  vall  aa  ebe  alsa  of  tite  room  has  great  Influence  on  the  reaolt.  NheA 
we  look  at  the  snoke  teat.  If  we  ktkov  the  toxic  potential  of  the  gas,  then  we  might  be  able 
to  predict  the  coneentraclon  of  amoke  at  various  points  in  the  building.    If  we  know  the 
taaparatura  than  wa  would  be  able  to  design  a  building  which  iilght  ba  safer. 

Blnltom:    Ue  have  had  a  discussion  on  how  a  material  Is  enpeaed  to  h«at  or  a  conbuBelon 

source  and  the  nature  of  the  products  and  concentration  of  tho  products  rpsulting  frcm  this. 
This  is  an  area  which  needs  a  great  de^ii  oL  lurcher  diacussioa.    We  have  acudied  for  the 
past  several  years  natural  materials,  cellulosics,  wood,  polyurethanes,  polycarbonates,  and 
nylon,  with  or  without  fire  cetardants,  at  heating  rates  from  half  a  degree  to  one  hundred 
degrees  Centigrade  per  minute  with  the  type  of  techniques  that  Dt.  Blrky  discussed,  using 
the  conductive  heating  tube  or  the  type:-i  of  r.nhe  furna;-e;^  that  Dr.   f^mith  talked  about  and 
tlie  variable  flux  heaters  ir.  our  MBS  chanbers,     There  is  very  close  agreement  between  dif- 
ferent laboratories  using  a  similar  method.     However,  there  are  major  differences  in  the 
produce  distributions  and  we  do  not  sf>e  the  same  biological  effect  when  we  expose  materials 
to  these  different  approaches. 

Watanabe:    i^uice  a  number  of  people  raised  opinions  regarding  the  method  of  heating.  Perhaps 
we  should  discuss  heating  mechods. 

Alarle:    It  la  Important  to  discuss  heating  methods.    However,  I  think  it  is  also  very 

important  to  discuss  what  we  conslJiir  toxicity  to  be.     Right  now  everyhodv  Is  considering 
lLdiu  fur  an  etiect  lu  uccur  as  being  toxicity.    Unfortunately,  this  is  incorrect.  Toxicity 
is  not  the  time  for  an  effect  to  occur.    Toxicity  is  the  amount  that  you  need  for  an  effect 
to  occur.    Therefore,  we  could  have  the  best  combustion  system,  but  if  we  are  using  the 
approBch  of  cime  for  sooieehlnB  to  occur,  we  are  not  going  to  obtain  the  proper  data  classify- 
ing materials  that  are  unusually  toxic.    An  unusually  toxic  material  would  be  a  material  that 
would  kill  either  rats  or  humans  when  only  a  small  amount  of  it  is  present.     It  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  saying  "super  rapi:'.  eltect''.     Also  we  should  not  confuse  super  toxic  or  r.nusiially 
toxic  with  what  I  would  call  'draiaatlc'  effects.    When  rats  go  into  convulsions,  it  may  be  most 
dramatic,  but  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  unusual  toxicity.    And  so  if  we  want  to  eonpare  the 
toxicity  of  materials,  we  have  to  do  It  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  material  that  will  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  not  the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  effect  to  come  in.    1  would  rather  that 
we  have  the  discussion  on  the  toxicity  first  rather  than  the . eoobuatlon. 

Japanese:    Since  I  am  an  amateur  In  this  field,  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  am  saying  Is 
correct  or  not.    The  toxicity  could  be  obtained  from  the  products  of  thu  concentration  and 
time  and  perhaps  we  might  be  using  a  different  terminology  talking  about  the  same  thing. 

Alarle:    I  hove  data  that  will  show  that  you  cannot  determine  a  toxicity  index  by  multiplying 
the  concentration  times  the  time. 

Smith:     We  arc  in  fundamental  disagreement  on  this  point.     Tt  Is  obvious  and  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Alarie,  that  toxicity  is  related  to  aoi ouniH  required  to  produce  an  effect.     However,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  one  can  arrive  at  an  amount  by  suitably  taking  into  account  concen- 
tration and  tine. 

Alarie:    Unfortunately,  nobody  has  done  it.    The  problem  is  that  we  are  all  dominated  by  the 
time  to  get  out  of  a  fire.     T  agree  that  time  is  important,  ict  toxicity  is  not  time.  Toxicity 
is  the  amount.    If  you  look  at  the  amount  of  wood  (Douglas  fir)  to  kill  302  of  the  animals, 
it  will  take  about  64  grams.    If  you  take  the  aaount  of  teflon  to  kill  SOZ  of  the  animals, 
it  will  be  about  .6  grams.    There  Is  a  factor  of  100  between  those  two  materials.    And  so 
teflon  is  unusually  toxic  compared  to  wood.    Obviously  the  comparisofi  is  meaningless  In  the 
real  world  because  teflon  does  not  compete  with  wood,  but  that's  the  Only  way  that  you  can 
compare  toxicity  -  on  the  amount  of  material  to  produce  an  effect. 
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Chalken:     When  I  asked  abouC  the  temperature  condition  for  which  ynj  set  up  the  standard  test, 
I  was  not  terribly  concerned  with  toxicology  or  Its  deiinition  but  I  was  really  concerned  with 
a  screening  test  which  will  Indicate  if  there  is  a  problem  with  a  new  material  Chat  Is  to  be 
iDtroduced  for  which  there  is  interest  in  the  toxlcologlcal  hasard.    If  you  have  a  systeiB,  a 
test  that  takes  thirty  minutes  to  kill  a  rat  with  an  exposure  to  wood  products  as  far  as  a  rat 
is  concerned,  that  is  pretty  toxic.     jSut  if  you  then  put  another  material  and  employ  the  same 
exposure  and  the  rat  dies  In  one  minute,  I  would  be  a  little  worried  about  using  that  material. 
I  an  talking  about  a  screenlns  test. 

Blrky!     I  am  in  between  these  opposing  views.    The  point  of  difficulty  that  we  are  addressing 
here  is  the  position  that  a  strli-tly  classical  t  n>;  i  ro o^;  i  s  t  ta'i-.eH  versvis  the  question  i^f  ri:r.e 
to  get  out  of  the  building  and  the  questions  of  an  animal  model  that  is  universally  applicable 
to  all  types  of  coMbustion  problens.    For  example,  If  you  are  going  to  use  incapacitation  as  a 
criterion  and  time,  there  may  be  some  materials  that  produce  delayed  effects  which  may  show 
up  at  the  beginning  or  early  in  the  exposure.     Sc,   in  one  sense,  both  views  are  riglit.  There 
are  naterials  whic;i  may  cause  an  et'ect  in  one  mii-ute.     There  are  materials  which  will  cause 
a  rather  long-delayed  effect  in  which  fatality  will  not  show  up  for  three  days.    And  so  1 
think  the  problem  we  are  dealing  vith  is  trying  to  look  at  a  noltltude  of  toxic  effects  frost 
one  particular  view  point  and  It  Is  not  going  to  work. 

* 

Einhorn:     If  one  uses  the  modified  Potts  chamber  as  we  have  done  under  an  NRS  i>rut;rain,  wc  can 
show  the  effects  in  grams/m^  producing  incapacitation  and  50%  mortality  in  the  flaming  and 
neo-flaalttg  mode.    There  is  a  major  difference  when  a  sample  is  suddenly  exposed  to  radiative 
flux.   He  find  that  In  fire  loss  from  flaming,  ve  have  high  mortality,  lov  blood  pH. 

Alarie:     Toxicologists  have  always  been  concerned  about  differences  between  materials  or  chem- 
icals.   If  sooethlng  is  four  times  worse  than  another,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  real  world 
you  will  see  a  difference.    If  there  is  a  factor  of  ten  between  materials,  then  the  difference 

is  real  .tnd  It  will  make  a  liifference  In  the  real  vorld.     If  we  are  talklr.t:  of  difference  f^f  a 
hundred  and  a  thousand,  that  will  make  a  real  ditterence.    We  are  wasting  our  time  looking  at 
small  differences  which  will  make  no  difference  in  the  real  world. 

Japanese;    Perhaps  if  we  could  work  on  these  two  different  ways  of  thinking,  we  might  be  able 

to  present  something  for  the  next  meeting.    Cc^r.ld  we  posslhlv  have  a  paper  on  combuatlbllity 
or  toxicity  along  the  two  different  thinkings  that  were  expressed  today? 


Levlne:     T  will  bring  a  different  point  of  view,  a  rr.fire  clfnica!  point  of  view  to  the  problem 
ol  tu.\it;ity.    We  are  looking  at  bocii  civilian  casualcitis  aad  the  iirt;  lighters  themselves  to 
determine  clinically  observable  effects  of  exposure.     1  might  also  add  several  other  compound- 
ing factors,  which  are  host  related,  one  of  thm  being  the  condition  of  the  person  or  fire- 
fighter in  terms  of  cardiac  reserve,  his  pulmonary  functions,  his  psychological  state,  as 
well  as  the  physical  forms  or  mode  of  particular  agent  or  subetrates  that  ve  are  talking  about. 

There  are  not  only  different  endpoints  in  terms  of  death,  disease,  disability,  pulmonary 
disfunctionk  but  there  are  also  different  endpoints  in  terms  of  acute,  chronic  and  long-term 
latent  diseases.    Much  attention  has  been  directed  recently  to  diseases  such  as  cancer  and 

genetic  defects  which  may  not  be  related  to  a  one-time  exposure.    With  some  additives,  they 

may  be  moce  oummonly  related  to  repeated  exposures  of  firefighters. 

We  have  been  working  now  for  several  years  with  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  Fire  Project  - 
a  joint  effort  to  uncover  the  effects  of  inadvertent  occupational  exposures  to  fire  atmos- 
pheres.   We  looked  at  immediate  effects  o'  toxic  atmospl.eres  on  civilians  and  on  firefighters, 
particularly  by  carbon  monoxide  and  cyanide.    We  have  looked  at  chrorhi^  hnc^-term  conacqui»nces, 
particularly  chronic  lung  and  cardiovascular  disease.     In  terms  of  "  ire:  iv'.hters  !n  the  rit  • 
o£  Baltimore,  we  have  Investigated  a  thousand  nen.    We  have  recorded  pulmonary  function  data, 
EKG,  blood  pressure  and  extensive  medical  histories.    Ve  are  now  looking  at  changes  that 
develop  In  their  lung  function,  related  smoking  and  age,  in  Baltimore,  Iferyland  and  the  USA 
in  general. 
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Some  of  the  Interesting  things  we  have  found  are  that  the  standardH,  which  are  published  for 
puliBonary  function  are  usually  done  in  plares  where  people  do  not  have  the  exposure  that  we 
have  in  Baltlnore.    The  standards  are  not  really  true  comparison  standards  for  fire  fighters. 
Wa  fottunataly  havtt  attothM  Study  ongoing  tbaC  baa  looked  at  Baltlnora  people*   We  found  alas 
that  If  you  coneeBtrate  on  aoelal  and  eeooonie  status »  we  bave  a  dlff«ron«e« 

We  also  have  dosages  in  terns  of  soot  absorbed  In  the  lungs  identified  by  black  sputun  being 
coughed  up  six  to  twelve  hours  after  exposure.    We  are  ma  Ling  a  nortality  study.    We  have 
analysed  over  500  deaths  over  a  14-year  period.    We  see  a  significant  ehaoge  In  cummilatlve 

effect,  and  a  not  quite  so  obvious  change  Ir.  long-term  chronic  exposures.    One  would  expect 
people  exposed  to  liigh  levels  ct  carbon  monoxide  over  a  working  lifetime  to  develop  similat 
cardiovascular  changes,  neurologic  changes.    They  probably  do,  but  Whether  or  not  they  are 
auffldent  to  cause  death  Is  questionable. 

In  another  study  which  was  done  before  I  joined  the  group,  biopsies  were  done  on  civilian 
casualties,  corrclatiag  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  (as  carboxyhemoglobin)  that  caused  deatbi 
and  tl^c  state  of  the  coronary  artery  circulation.    Persons  who  were  severely  Cflopcoalead 
would  find  exposure  to  CO  much  more  coslc  than  sooe  vigorous  iodividoele. 

We  are  comparing  controls  with  firefighters  who  ars  exposed  to  rhe>  noma!  routine  ftgliting 
of  tires.     We  are  purposely  excluding  firefighters  who  have  had  obvious  inmediate  traumatic 

or  aedleal  problcns.   These  are  firefighters  who  felt  healthy  and  vigorous  In  their  work. 

The  general  population  of  exposed  firefighters  hsve  a  significantly  higher  level  of  blood 

carbon  monoxide  than  a  group  of  firefighters  who  were  nnt  exposed  to  the  fire.     A  very  small 
percentage,  maybe  tea  percent,  have  an  exposure  higher  even  thai:  the  hightat  controls,  going 
Up  to  about  16  -  20%.     if  you  question  these  men  carefully,  8%  admit  to  headaches,  2%  to 
nausea  and  vomiting  and  other  synptOBs.    The  aean  level  o£  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood  lor- 
creases  very  significantly  with  anoklng  habits.    Ccopsred  to  nonsnokers  there  Is  an  elevation 

In  every  smoking  category.     One  of  tlie  major  factors  in  the  toKiclty  of  the  fire  in  tOHM  of 
cxpotiurc  to  carbon  monoxide  depends  upon  the  habits  oi  tlie  men  in  ternis  of  smoking. 

We  try  to  see  whether  firefighters  could  decide  for  tbeBselves  if  they  were  in  a  toxic 
envlroi«Mnt,  using  subjective  measures.    Our  firefighters  eoanooly  called  a  fire  a  bed  fire 

depending  on  smoke  density,  the  color  of  the  smoke,  or  perhaps  the  heat.     Firefighters  using 
subjective  evaluations,  really  cannot  tell  what  type  of  exposure  chey  are  getting,  nor  are 
they  able  to  pick  up  a  colorless  or  odorless  gas»  or  PVC  dacoapoaltioB  product. 

Ve  looked  at  espoaura  by  mask  oaera  and  although  you  can  ahow  that  continuous  mask  usere 
were  fairly  well  protected  from  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide,  non-users  were  significantly  less 
well  protected.    People  who  use  the  mask  Intermittently  were  in  worst  shape.    Ve  take  that  to 
nean  the  the  flrefighterH  cannot  Judge  tlie  level  of  exposure  they  are  being  subjected  to. 
Because  they  have  an  aversion  to  wearing  masks  and  at  certain  times  tend  to  take  their  maskx 
off  too  soon*  it  appears  that  wearing  the  aask  interalttently  is  as  poor  a  fom  of  protection 
as  not  wearlQg  it  «t  all« 

A  casualty  study  was  done  in  a  prospective  manner.     We  took  all  vir_tlms  who  were  identified 
as  having  been  In  a  fire  or  invclved  with  a  fire.    Of  about  414  victims  identified  as  such,  we 
were  able  to  follow  346  to  conclusion.    If  we  look  at  the  cause  of  the  fire  which  resulted  in 
casualties  or  fatalities,  smoking  and  children  playing  with  matches  were  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  o£  fires.     Flaisnabie  liquids  and  arson  are  not  making  as  great  a  contribution  as  aAClcl- 
pated.    65%  of  fatalities  were  due  to  careless  raoking.    It -again  nay  relate  to  host  fsctors  of 
whether  the  people  were  drinking  or  not. 

We  were  able  to  follow  most  of  the  patients.    There  is  a  7/1  ratio  of  casualties  over  fatal- 
ities.   A  large  percentage  of  the  persons  were  just  treated  and  released.    Of  the  55  fire 
victims  who  did  not  survive,  the  largest  nu.T.ber  died  of  carbonmonoxide  intoxication.     All  of 
them  died  within  the  first  24  hours.    Many  of  thesi  died  before  they  reached  the  hospital. 

We  have  instftutsd  soae  emergency  training  and  have  changed  nask  wearing  habits  in  Baltimore. 
We  also  change  resuscitation  proeeduree  ao  that  patients  gat  oj^gen  very  quickly  without  any 
question  about  whether  or  not  they  need  it.   People  who  are  young  and  old  pressnt  a  greater 

percentage  of  fatalities. 
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Blnhorn:    All  of  the  nenbets  of  the  Anerican  group  cm  the  tWNR  panel  were  very  Impreased  that 

every  Japanese  fireman  is  personally  fitted  for  a  mask  by  a  physician,  and  furthurnore  that 
those  loasks  were  apparently  In  very  good  repair.    We  have  seen  In  our  studies  a  number  of 
paopltt  who  have  maaks  that  do  net  fit  proi^erly  or  laskad.   I  wooder  if  that  can  be  part  of  tb« 
problem  of  thla  Intenedlate  group? 

Levlne:    Not  only  the  fit  of  the  taask  but  othttr  tecllQleal  problame  Biieh  as  how  loog  the  con- 
pressed  air  supply  lasts  are  lioportant. 

Elnhom:    Are  there  any  follow-ups  after  people  have  been  released  six  nonths,  a  year  or  two 

years  later? 

Levlne:  We  have  not  got  that  far  along.  Let  me  return  to  your  original  question.  The  differ- 
ence between  continuous  mask  users  and  Intemlttent  naak  users  Is  probably  not  due  to  the  lack 

of  fit.     But  carboxyhemoglobin  in  mask  users  is  higher  than  in  controls  and  that  lUtf  be  dttO  tO 

the  leakage.     They  arc  not  getting  as  complete  protection  as  we  I'.ad  hoped. 

Einhorn:    Ihe  Mew  York  Conmlssloner  told  me  chat  there  are  certain  fire  departnents  in  the 
Bronx  and  Queens  where  mta  go  on  ftra  calls  In  the  momlag  and  are  busy  all  day.   Do  you  see 
a  higher  level  anong  those  people? 

Chalken:    One  of  the  major  objectives  seems  to  be  to  study  fire  fighters  and  the  amount  of 
earboxyhemoglobin  which  presunably  comes  with  the  result  of  their  work.    Are  there  other  pro- 
fessional groups  who  possibly  get  exposed  to  even  more  CO  during  their  work?   Miners  I  know 

get  exposed  to  everything.    Tf  so,  have  you  ever  made  t.rcss-correlatlons  with  regard  to 

■rfhtithttr  they  are  worae  oil  than  tirf  t  igliters? 

Levine:    Most  of  the  studies  that  1  am  familiar  with  have  been  done  on  tunnel  %n>rkers.  There 
haa  been  one  series  of  studies  which  was  fairly  extensive  end  looked  at  all  sorts  of  paraaetera 

of  blood  enzymes  and  Mvcr  enzymes.     They  have  a  shift  change  everv  two  hours  and  do  other 
sorts  of  things  because  they  are  aware  of  the  hazard.    Fire  flgt^ting  in  unique  in  that  one 
cannot  approach  thet  side  of  it.    Neither  can  you  measure  the  atmosphere.    Mor  can  you  control 
the  situations,  so  it  is  somewhat  unique.    I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  conducted  the  type 
of  long-term  atudlea  that  we  are  doing  with  the  firefighters  In  any  group  regardless  of  where 
they  ere  exposed. 

Hands:     Especially  in  the  case  of  firemen  do  you  have  any  tendency  that  they  contract  more 
cancer  of  the  lung  or  do  they  have  more  tendency  to  have  heart  failure?   For  instaacei  when 
we  look  at  the  toxicity  of  various  conibustlon  produces,  perhaps  we  might  take  into  considera- 
tion son;e  of  the  elements  which  might  cause  that  kind  of  side  effect •  for  instance  lung  cancer 

or  heart  failure. 

Levine:    We  are  now  looking  at  long-term  chronic  effects.    This  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  Baltimore  which  is  a  very  heavily  industrialized  area.    There  has  been  a  study 
done  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  which  relates  cancer  to  £;eosraphic  areas.     The  Baltimore- 
Washington  area  in  general  has  a  higher  lung  cancer  rate  than  our  national  average.     So  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  pull  out  how  much  of  that  is  due  to  general  pollution  and  how  much  Is 
due  to  firefighters'  exposure.    We  have  Just  looked  at  pulmonary  functions , and  find  that  If 
you  take  into  account  not  only  where  people  live,  but  their  social  economic  status  we  can  show 
a  definite  difference* 

Einhorn:     Is  anybody  familiar  with  Pasbady's  cardiac  studies  in  San  DlcKO?     Tliey  had  fire- 
fighters in  a  number  of  flrehousea  connected  with  portable  cardiographs  to  see  what  happened 
when  they  were  eating  or  when  the  fire  alarm  want  off. 

Levine:     There  are  obviously  card io- vascular  functions  In  addition  to  the  gas  expusur<j  in  the 
fire  atmosphere.    There  are  many  deaths  of  firefighters  due  to  cardlo-vascular  disease  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  statistically  greater  than  one  would  expect  in  the  general  Baltimore 
population. 
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Yanamoto:    When  we  talk  about  toxicity,  we  will  have  to  use  gases,  and  the  route  by  which 
those  gase«  come  Into  the  body  is  through  inhalation.    The  speaker  conflroed  this  fact  by 
using  cyaalda*   Depondlng  on  the  way  that  cyanide  la  adMlslMeTed  there  la  a  difference  In 
blood  concentration.    One  Is  by  the  oral  method  and  one  Is  by  Inhalation.     The  sanqplaa  are 
taken  from  a  rat  right  ventricular  blood.    There  is  a  big  difference  between  those  that  were 
adinlnistered  by  the  oral  method  and  those  that  were  administered  by  the  other  method. 
Although  the  samples  we  used  are  rather  small  we  see  similar  klods  of  results  using  rabbits 
ea  well  as  rata. 

When  there  is  inhalation  of  HCN  we  have  studied  the  data  on  the  cyanide  distribution  Inside 
the  body.    We  do  not  have  too  many  experimental  data.     Therefore,  I  decided  to  measure  the 
coacantratlon  of  cyanide  in  the  blood  in  t%n>  or  three  places  of  the  rabbit's  body.    We  mea- 
sured at  the  aaaa  tim»  tlie  blood  PO2  because  it  deteminee  whether  eoiwbody  dies  because  of 
acidification  or  rot.     Secondly,  depending  on  the  value  of  PO2 ,  we  can  see  what  Vind  of  gas 
is  involved  and  wt  caii  also  see  what  kind  of  toxicity  there  was  from  that  gas.     Tlie  materials 
that  were  used  were  PAN,  silk,  wool  and  gaur.e.     They  were  all  about  1.5  centimeters  square 
and  every tbtng  except  gauze  weighed  20  grams.    For  gauze  we  used  two  kinds  -  one  that  weighed 
20  grams  and  another  that  weif^Md  30  grams.   The  comliustlon  apparatus  that  was  used  la  to." 
eluded  in  Reference  7  of  my  paper.    The  toaterial  was  put  iSSlde  the  metal  wire  basket  and 
heated  with  an  electric  heater  of  300  watts. 

When  we  uae  rabbita  in  our  experiments,  they  inhaled  the  combustion  products  through  the 
non-breathing  bulb  and  througjf  the  traehMl  canule.    In  the  Bdt  Inhalation  experiment  we 

produced  HCN  by  reacting  sulfuric  acid  with  sodium  cyanide.    The  HCN  that  was  generated  was 
led  through  a  plastic  tube  and  a  non-breathing  bulb  or  through  a  tracheal  canule  into  the 
experimental  animal.    The  animal  that  was  used  for  our  experiment  waa  a  male  rabbit  of  ahont 
2  kilograma  in" weight.    It  was  anaathatlaed  by  urethane. 

In  the  conbustion  experiment,  we  used  respiration  stoppage  as  the  ultimate  index.     Tf  there 
was  no  arrest  of  respiration  even  after  fifteen  minutes,  we  ended  the  experiment  and  took  a 
blood  sample  of  the  animal.    In  taking  a  sample  of  the  blood  we  opened  the  chest,  and  first 
took  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  then  the  right  ventricle,  than  the  descending  vena 
cava.   We  also  asasu^:^  earboxyhemoglobin  with  a  speetrophotoaeter.   Before  exposure  11a  took 
blood  from  the  Jugular  vala  md  ■Mauced  the  COOb  of  aaob  animal . 

The  results  of  this  experlnent  have  been  reported  in  the  Japan  Forensic  Medical  Journal.  We 
counted  the  respiration  rate  by  the  motion  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  naked  eye.  For 
PAM,  allk,  and  wool,  all  the  anlmala  died  during  exposure.    The  meen  survivel  time  wee  14 
minutes  for  PAN,  for  silk  16.7,  and  for  wool  21.9  minutes.    The  fsurvtval  times  are  statis- 
tically shorter  for  PAM  coa$>ared  with  the  other  materials.    The  range  in  the  difference  of 
survival  time  la  about  5-10  adnutea. 

Between  silk  and  PAIt  we  did  net  aee  e  remarkable  difference  in  survival  timea.    If  the 

amount  of  combustion  gas  inhal?"!  becomes  large,  resplratorv  r??r-  Spcomes  faster  too.  Towards 
the  end  we  see  a  gasping  kind  of  respiration.    The  time  of  this  gasping  respiration  or  the 
latenelty  of  aueh  varied  ease  by  ease. 

in  the  gauze  group  three  of  the  five  animals  died  during  exposure.  These  snlmsls  showed  a 
very  severe  respiratory  depreaslon  after  20  -  40  minutes  of.  exposure*   However,  after  that 

they  seemed  to  recover. 

earboxyhemoglobin  waa  and  for  those  that  died  during  expoaure,  it  waa  8SZ.    For  PAH. 

silk  and  wool  It  waa  lower,  end  for  allk,  the  maxlaum  value  was  about  lOX. 

We  observed  the  trachea  with  the  naked  eye.    For  PAN  we  did  not  see  a  very  big  difference. 
For  silk,  6  out  of  8  cases  had  some  frothing.    For  wool,  we  saw  both  froth  and  soot.    In  the 
caae  of  gauze,  three  out  of  five  caaea  abowed  black  particles.    When  we  did  a  microscopic 
Investigation,  we  looked  lal»  the  lungs  but  did  not  see  any  big  influeneea. 
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Considering  chat  the  survival  time  for  PAN  and  silk  is  very  low,  these  are  considered  more 

dangerous  ttaa  wool  or  gAuze.   Ibis  la  in  accordance  vltb  tbe  r«sults  In  Reference  7.  At 
tlie  sane  saapling  sites  we  saw  quite  a  difference  In  botb  cyanide  levels  and  FOj  levels. 

Rpcn'Tse  there  is  a  correlation  between  cyanide  and  PO2  we  think  that  there  is  quite  a  big 
influence  during  the  past  part  of  the  exposure,  especially  on  the  influence  on  respiration. 
Towards  the  end  there  was  heart  failure  or  disturbance  of  heart  function.    Because  of  this 
disturbance  of  beart  function,  tbe  transportation  of  cyanide  becones  note  and  aore  difficult 
inside  the  body.    In  the  left  ventricle  blood,  we  saw  a  renarkably  high  value  of  eyanlde. 
We  see  that  this  is  very  similar  to  the  theory  rf  Tpttler  that  cyanide  concentration  is  high 
In  the  lung  in  chose  anlAials  that  Inhaled  HCN.    We  will  have  to  look  into  respiration,  tbe 
neasurement  of  heart  function  during  escposure  and  also  we  would  taaive  to  measure  blood  pres- 
sure* ECG  and  vantllatlon. 

In  the  silk  groups  we  think  that  because  of  the  gasping  respiration  that  occurs  and  also 
because  of  an  acute  cardiac  disturbance  that  takes  place  the  cyanide  is  not  transported  into 
all  parts  of  the  body.    Cyanide  is  different  from  CO  In  that  it  Inhibits  the  utilizat     1  f 
O2  of  oxygen  In  the  tissues.    Thus,  in  the  ease  of  acute  cyanide  poisoning,  theca  should  be 
a  hlgfaar  level  of  PO2  than  la       ease  of  acute  CO  poisoning.    By  using  rats  we  see  that  the 
FO2  level  Is  very  hlgli.   From  these  results  we  can  see  that  for  acute  CO  poisoning  FO2  values 

are  low. 

In  tbe  combustion  ezparlnsnts  chat  we  conducted  p  PO2  of  ganse  wee  lower  than  others  snd  we 
observe  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  tbe  results  of  CO  poisoning.    As  for  the  wool,  we  could 

not  Identify  the  dangerous  substances  in  the  combustion  products.     We  did  not  see  an  abnor- 
mality in  the  alveolus.    What  is  the  level  of  hydrogen  sulfide  in  the  case  of  wool?    In  my 
opinion  ve  would  have  to  compare  eyanlde  poisoning  and  sulfide  poisoning  from  tbe  point  of 
view  of  blood  PO2.    I  orally  administered  sodium  sulfide  to  rabbits.    The  results  of  this 
are  published  In  the  Japanese  Journal  of  Legal  Medicine.    PO2  of  sulfide  poisoning  has  a 
lower  value  than  cyanide  poisoning  but  there  is  no  big  difference  between  the  two.  However, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  experiment.    One  was  administered  orally  and  the 
other  one  wee  by  lohelatloo.   Therefore,  «»e  cennot  supply  the  data  directly  to  Htut  coAustlon 
experiments.    However,  we  cannot  exclude  B2S  as  a  tonic  gas  when  we  do  this  kind  of  enperlmant 
on  combustion  products. 

Levlne:    Is  there  any  relationship  between  tbe  elapsed  time  between  the  blood  drawing  and  the 
results  that  you  got? 

Yamamoto:    When  blood  was  sampled,  it  vas  put  in  ice.    The  time  difference  is  only  at  tbe 
most  30  minutes* 

Alerle:    Very  often,  the  cause  of  deeth  le  being  explelned  by  e  particular  blood  l«vel  con- 
centration.    In  my  judgment,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  carboxyhemoglobln  levels  would 
be  much  more  reliable  than  the  cyanide  level.    I  would  like  to  know  if  you  agree  with  me  on 
that  pertlcular  point. 

Temeootoi   As  s  tentative  standard  of  criterion,  the  cyanide  level  of  blood.  If  it  la  between 

2  and  3  micrograins  per  mlllgram,  can  be  given  as  a  tentative  criterion.    I  did  Include  this 
discussion  in  Reference  1,  so  that  you  can  look  into  it  further. 

I«vln«;    U*  took  a  vary  cursory  look  at  cy««ild«  In  dogs.    Ha  aaMorad  tha  amount  of  cyanide 

in  samples  of  blood  over  a  period  of  time  end  we  found  for  a  constant  dose  of  petaaslom  eyanlde 

l.v.   the  measurable  cyanide  In  the  blood  decreased  so  that  after  one  half-hour,  we  could  no 
longer  detect  any  cyanide.    Blood  was  drawn  one  half-hour  after  injection  and  the  cyanide 
apparently  was  metabolised. 

Halpin  Presentation 

Ualpln:    What  we  want  to  do  in  this  particular  project  Is  to  assess  real  fire  Incidents  that 
we  Investigated  and  see  whether  there  would  have  been  an  impact  on  fire  losses  by  putting 
fire  protection  devices  Into  residences  and  to  see  whether  there  would  have  been  a  different 
Ottteome  in  lives  saved,  casualties,  injuries  or  property  loss.    I  want  to  emphasise  thet  this 
study  was  confined  to  fires  in  lAlcb  we  bed  et  least  one  fatality. 
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Tltree  fire  protection  devices  were  postulated.     One  would  be  a  smoke  diitector,  a  second  would 
be  a  snoke  detector  with  a  remote  alam  capability  directly  to  the  fire  department,  a  third 
would  be  a  suppression  device  eiiallar  to  a  sprinkler.    There  are  many  aseuaiptiODS  chac  have 
to  go  into  etiis  particular  type  of  study,  but  the  two  nost  inportant  and  very  glaring  aasunp- 
tions  are  these.     Operable  eqxilpment  is  properly  installed.     Tt  must  be  properly  maintained, 
so  that  the  equipment  is  doing  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  doing  and  what  people  say  it  will 
do.    Secondly,  upon  alarm,  people  will  act  appropriately.    An  appropriate  action  means  to 
leave I  reaove  oneself  fron  the  residence^  call  the  fire  department  from  some  other  place. 

We  obtain  data  from  the  fire  investigator  to  reconstruct  what  lias  happened.    We  also  go  to 
the  fire  scene  and  interrogate  variuui>  people  who  know  something  about  the  fire.  Through 
this  set  of  interviews  and  the  Information  above,  we  evaluate  tbla  Infoxiiatlon  and  data  as  to 
what  happened  In  the  fire  from  Ignition  to  detection.    Uc  try  to  reconstruct  what  was  happen- 
ing at  the  fire.    After  we  have  evaluated  this  dats,  we  will  then  make  a  Judgment.    If  a 
detector  had  been  placed  in  this  residence  where  we  had  the  fire  that  we  investigated,  the 
consequences  are  looked  at  case  by  case.    The  detector  goes  off  and  the  people  react.  Would 
they  have  been  aswedt  Would  there  have  been  casualtleet  Hotild  there  have  been  less  property 
lose? 

We  had  73  fires  in  a  one-year  period.     As  to  tlio  cause  of  the  fire,  smoking  again  is  very 
prevalent.    Matches  are  a  prevalent  ignition  source.     The  most  coiDDion  area  of  the  house  where 
the  fire  started  is  the  living  room  with  sofas  and  chairs,  and  the  bedroosi  With  beds.  Ihese 
are  the  areas  in  the  llnlted  States  where  much  smoking  takes  place.    Fires  occur  across  the 
clock  with  some  peaking  in  the  midnight  hours  to  the  early  noming.    This  reflects  the  typs 
of  fire  caused  by  smoking.    A  smoking  type  fire  is  smoldering.  Slow  to  break  Ottt  into  a  fl«me< 
It  is  In  a  flaming  stage  when  the  humans  do  the  detecting. 

Let  us  sssume  that  we  decided  to  Install  some  fire  protection  devices.    The  actual  deaths 
that  were  found  in  these  fires  were  114  deaths  together  with  119  other  casualties.    On  the 
basis  of  our  judgment  one  can  detemine  the  numbers  of  people  who  would  definitely  have  been 
saved  with  detectors.    We  can  identify  situations  where  these  devices  cannot  help.    As  an 
upper  bound  the  best  that  could  be  done  would  be 'about  90X  saving  in  lives  and  casualties. 

Tliis  is  primarily  due  to  time  saving.    The  smoking  caused  fires,  we  believe,  begin  as  a 
smoldering  fire.     Data  that  is  available  indicates  that  amoiderin^^  lires  on  an  avt-iagi-  i.ike 
90  minutes  to  two  hours  before  they  will  break  into  flaming  stage.    We  are  assuming  that  a 
smoke  detector  will  respond  on  the  order  of  25  -  30  minutes  after  smoldering  starts. 

The  dollar  damage  does  not  take  into  account  other  economic  factors  such  as  the  loss  of 

income  from  the  head  of  the  household  or  the  hospital  costs  for  casualties.     We  have  seen 
In  one  year  73  fires  with  2.6  million  dollars'  worth  of  damage  within  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  eight  cases  there  were  detectors  present  at  the  time  of  the  fire.    It  is  not  safe  to  con« 
elude  that  the  detectors  did  not  do  their  Job  to  prevent  fatalities.    As  an  example,  in 
several  cases  the  detector  was  in  the  house,   hut  not  inst-nlled.     We  had  nore  than  one  case 
where  batteries  had  deteriorated  and  were  not  replaced.     In  one  case  where  the  detector 
alarmed,  the  husband  and  wife  had  an  argument  whether  they  should  leave  the  house.  The 
husband  won  the  argument.    They  left,  but  then  he  decided  to  go  back  in  to  call  the  fire  de- 
partment.   He  died  due  to  the  coxlc  atmosphere.    In  another  case,  the  alarm  went  off.  A 
young  man  looked  out  and  saw  a  fire.     There  was  a  family  discussion.     Five  people  in  the 
family  were  trying  to  decide  what  clothes  to  wear,  what  valuables  to  get  and  save.  Finally 
they  started  to  escape  but  their  escape  route  was  cut  off  by  the  fire.    Another  discussion 
ensued.    Four  persons  Jumped  out  of  a  third  story  window  and  were  aaved.    The  father  decided 
he  did  not  want  to  take  this  action  and  died  In  the  toxic  atmosphere. 

Lyons:    What  kind  of  sensor  did  you  assume  would  be  used  on  the  suppression  system? 

Halpin:    On  the  suppression  syscem  I  assumed  a  fixed  temperature  device  would  be  installed 

according  to  HFPA  Code  13-D. 
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Lyons:    Your  data  suggests  that  many  of  these  fires  occur  after  n-.ldnlRht  and  were  of  a  long 
time  smoldering  measure  which  would  explain  the  peak  of  fires  near  6:00  a.m.    I  do  oot  under- 
stand how  you  can  eoneludtt  such  «  XArge  percentage  of  saves  froa  a  suppress ion  systeii  If 
Indeed  we  have  Mmy  houre  of  lew  tcnperatura  agutldexlDg  as  tbe  cause  of  toxic  gas. 

Halpin:     The  conclusion  was  primarily  based  on  the  fact  that  we  know  the  fire  was  detected 
by  the  hintans.    90X  of  the  people  were  on  the  move.    Many  of  these  fires  were  also  detected 
In  a  n»B  othev  than  «here  the  people  were  actually  affected.   When  the  five  broke  Ottt»  It 

got  to  a  stage  where  the  sprinkler  would  be  actuated  and  knock  do^ti  the  fire  and  provide 
enough  escape  time.    We  also  assumed  that  there  was  an  alarm  with  the  sprinkler  system. 

Lyons:    You  asaune  that  there  is  a  detector  or  some  other  alarm? 

Halpin:    Tl^cre  Is  an  alarm  tied  to  the  eprlnkler  system.   When  the  sprinkler  goes  off»  there 

is  also  au  alarm. 

Benjamin:    Obviously  one  has  to  have  criteria  in  an  exercise  like  this.    It  was  that  tbe 
people  HOttld  react  iqiproprlatwly*    I  an  wnderltig  If  this'  la  a  completely  wxpng  assumption  to 
start  out  with.    In  other  words*  If  people  were  to  react  appropriately  tie  might  never  have 

fires. 

You  show  chat  within  a  few  percentage  points  the  number  o£  people  saved  by  siM>ke  detection 
end  suppression  equipment  were  about  equal.    And  yet  In  another  graph  we  see  that  there  was 

a  rough  relationship  between  the  number  of  fatalities  and  the  axounts  of  the  house  burned 
indicating  chat  the  fires  were  large  when  there  were  large  fatalities. 

Halpin:  Multiple  fatalities  do  not  necessarily  occur  when  the  burned  area  is  large.  As  far 
as  the  "area  burned"  la  concerned  it  affects  the  property  damage  end  contents  more  than  life 
safety. 

Benjamin:    There  are  some  assumptions  that  are  not  clear.    With  suppression  you  may  not  have 
had  the  large  amount  o£  damage  to  the  bouse  or  multiple  fatalities.    The  assumptions  that  you 
have  msde  iriilch  gave  you  this  ntx  bothers  me  because  obviously  one  can  get  any  mix  they  want 
and  any  ntmibers  they  want  based  on  the  criteria  you  start  out  with. 

Halpin:     One  of  the  more  important  things  I  have  found  were  the  types  of  cases  Where  nothing 
could  be  done  to  help.    102  of  cases  had  to  be  written  off. 

Birky:     I  would  like  to  present  some  data  on  CO  and  HCN  in  human  victims.     In  the  Columbia, 
Tennessee  fire:    This  was  a  fire  in  which  42  victims  were  trapped  in  the  jail.    A  cell  padded 
with  synthetic  material  caught  on  fire.    The  blood  data  we  have  on  ten  of  the  victims  shows 
elevated  coHb .    Ue  also  have  some  fairly  substantial  blood  cyanide  levels  (1.83  and  1.64 
nlcrograros/cc  ) .    We  also  did  soot  scrapings  from  the  trachea  end  bronchi.    I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  very  substantial  levels  of  antimony.     The  question  that  was  raised  earlier  about 
the  significance  of  antimony  In  long-term  toxicity  data,  that  is*  in  terms  of  the  recovery  of 
the  victims  who  have  survived. 

The  materials  we  got  from  that  padded  cell  were  styrene-butadlene  rubber,  which  had  a  very 
higli  concentration  of  zinc  and  a  covering  naterial  of  nvlon  over  coated  neoprcne.     The  tox- 
icity data  suggested  that  there  had  to  be  at  least  one  other  material  in  that  fire.  Ue 
checked  with  the  fire  Irvest  igator.H  who  sent  us  these  two  materials:  the  antimony  comes  from 
the  FVC  that  was  treated  with  a  fire  retardant  and  chlorine  also  is  derived  from  the  PVC. 
The  question  that  I  an  raising  for  your  consideration  Is  the  significance  of  cyanide  as  con- 
pared  to  COBb, 

Lyons:    I  heard  today  that  at  a  level  of  about  50%  COHb,  one  must  expect  fatalities  much  of 
the  time.    I  was  at  a  meeting  in  Arizona  where  I  was  argued  out  of  chat  position.    Some  argued 
that  it  oust  be  70X  COib.    Before  w«  start  talking  dwut  cyanldet  we  riiould  agree  wtiat  eonstl^ 
tutes  9SX  probability  of  a  fatellty  In  terms  of  CQHb. 
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Japanese:    We  were  calking  about  toxicity  of  gases  and  the  relation  between  time  and  concen- 
eratlon*    Someone  said  that  there  Is  no  relation  there.    I  think  that  this  Is  not  an  estab- 
lished fact  at  all  times.     However,  in  some  limited  areas  it  can  be  established.     I  say  this 
because  the  objective  of  this  Panel  is  to  see  what  kind  of  gases  are  toxic  In  fires.    This  is 
different  from  the  problem  of  air  pollution.     If  there  is  a  fire  in  a  building,  we  have  to 
get  the  poison  gases  out  o£  that  building.    We  have  to  think  about  toxicity  over  a  very  short 
period  of  tine.    According  to  what  was  on  the  blackboard  It  Is  only  concentration  that  la  the 
issri^.     Temperature  and  perhaps  humidity  can  be  a  problem  tOO.     I  think  the  tlMS  factor  iSy 
in  a  1 inited  range,  an  important  factor  as  well. 

Alarle:    I  would  agree  that  with  a  very  limited  range  of  concentration  and  tlae*  the  product 
would  be  a  constant.    But  what  most  people  have  done  Is  to  extend  the  range  much  too  far.  In 

inh.ilr.tion  toxicity  concentration  is  mch  itore  larportant  than  tlae.    Concentration  always 

dominates  the  pivtute,  not  time. 

The  way  to  get  around  the  tine  problen  is  to  fix  the  tine.   We  should  have  a  fire  scenario 
which  nay  be  quite  different  for  escape  fron  an  airplane,  escape  fron  a  train,  escape  fron  a 

home,  escape  fron  a  high-rise  commercial  building.    We  should  say  we  want  materials  that  if 
they  burn,  we  want  a  probability  that  the  individual  can  escape  within  one  minute,  three 
nlnutes,  ten  minutes,  30  nivataa  (whichever  time  you  want  to  postulate).    Then  you  test  for 
the  amount  of  snoke  that  you  can  tolerate  within  that  fixed  time.    The  way  to  rate  the  material 
Is  to  fix  the  time  and  vary  the  concentration.    What  everybody  Is  doing  is  to  fix  the  concen- 
tration anrf  i!u;i  lit    time  vary.     This  means  Chat  when  they  fix  the  concentration,  they  locate 
themselves  somewhere  in  the  fire  because  a  fire  will  have  a  wide  range  of  concentration  from 
a  very  sitall  amount  of  smoke  to  a  huge  amount  of  smoke.    That  is  the  wrong  approach. 

Elnhom:    Connienting  on  Dr.  Lyons*  question,  In  1963  Schulte  reported  70Z  carboxyhemoglobln 

for  death.     Something  we  have  seen  in  our  animals  and  which  Dr.  Pettijohn  has  commented  on 
is  that  there  is  an  incapacitation  level  with  CO  and  other  materials.     If  you  have  a  high 
concentration  of  CO  in  the  lungs  and  breathing  stops,  there  can  still  be  a  period  of  loading 
after  "clinical  death"  which  might  be  50%  or  so  and  still  continue  to  load  carboxyhemoglobln 
because  you  still  have  a  pulse  rate*    We  have  seen  a  few  70Z  COHb  levels,  but  by  and  large 
50-55X  covers  most  of  our  deaths. 

Berl:    Many  fire  victims  contain  cyanide.    Ingestion  of  CO  alone  Is  a  very  rare  situation* 
Elnhom:    Unless  you  have  a  faulty  fu^ace  flue  or  a  garage. 

Chalken:    Can  anybody  say  that  fatalities  or  incapacitation  in  fires  is  due  to  CO  +  something 
else  or  can  the  findings  be  explained  by  CO  alone? 

Smltht    I  do  not  think  they  can  be  explained  by  CO  alone.    In  the  average  fire  death  we  nay 

find  50,  55,  60%  saturation.     If  you  are  thinking  of  pure  CO,  you  had  better  think  757  COHh 
as  death.     There  are  other  cooperating  factors  in  the  average  house  or  vehicle  fire  death. 

Chalken:    Is  there  anybody  who  can  cite  hard  data  for  the  fact  that  HCN  can  contribute  to 
fire  accidents  and  fire  deaths? 

Elnhorn:    Pron  animal  studies  with  pure  CO,  the  COHb  level  at  death  was  about  67  +  3  -  4%. 
In  wood  fires  it  was  65  -  67%,    This  Is  a  significant  difference.    In  pure  GO,  65Z  OOHb  would 

not  be  Che  cause  of  death. 
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lb  is  believed  that  15-20  percent  of  the  fotalities  in  transport  aircraft 
accidents  die  from  fire.    There  is  some  evidence  which  suggests  that 

in  highly  survivable  impact  accidents  some  of  these  victims  may  be 
dying  from  the  hazards  produced  by  burning  cabin  materials.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  has  a  major  program  in  cabin 
fire  safety,  and  It  is  now  particularly  attuned  to  the  interior  materials 
fire  problem. 

The  FAA  program  is  performed  by  three  agency  organizations:  (1) 
the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Center  (NAFEC)  in 
Atlantic  City,  (2)  the  Civil  Aeromedical  Institute  (CAMI)  in  Oklahoma 
Clty»  and  (3)  the  Systems  Research  and  Development  Service  (SRDS), 
which  is  the  Washington  program  office.  About  a  year  ago  NAFEC 
and  CAMI  completed  a  cooperative  study  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  75 
cabin  materials.    Ry  testing  a  material  under  similar  exposure  con- 
ditions, toxicity  was  measured  at  CAMI  by  direct  animal  exposure 
and  at  NAFEC  by  chemical  analysis  of  specific  toxic  gases  collected 
in  the  combustion  mixture.    Presently,  a  study  is  underway  to  deter- 
mine the  correlation  between  the  analytical  and  animal  toxicity  data. 
Another  important  study  w^iirh  was  recently  undertaken  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  combined  hazard  index  (CHI)  for  cabin  materials.  This 
is  a  major  contract  awarded  by  SRDS  to  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. . 
The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a  methodology  for  ranking  materials 
according  to  thett  total  fire  hazard,  weighing  the  relative  importance 
of  llemmability,  smoke  and  toxicity  in  a  single  index. 

The  preceding  very  briefly  describes  only  some  of  the  CAMI  und  SRDS 
contributions  to  the  FAA  cabin  fire  safety  program.     The  subject  of 
this  paper  is  recent  experimental  results  from  the  NAFEC  imrtion  of 
the  program. 

First,  an  example  of  the  problem  -  Figure  1  is  the  interior  of  a  TWA 
707.    A  sister  ship  of  this  aircraft  suffered  a  low-impact,  nose-hard 
landing  and  resulting  cabin  fire  at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
on  January  16,  1974.  A  photograph  of  the  accident  aircraft  is  shown 
in  Figure  2«    There  was  no  fuel  spillage  in  this  accident  yet  the 
entire  interior  was  gutted.    The  fire  started  at  the  collapsed  nose 
wheel  and  initially  consisted  of  burning  hydraulic  fuel  and  rubber. 
It  then  penetrated  thru  the  floor  into  the  cabin.    Fortunately,  there 
were  no  &talities  because  the  passenger  loading  was  less  than  SO 
percent  and  evacuation  was  rapid,  estimated  at  less  than  50  seconds. 
Note  the  much-more  severe  '. ^mage  at  the  ceiling  than  at  the  floor. 
In  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  the  vinyl  coating  at  the  ceiling  is  disintegrated 
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while  the  carpet  is  practically  undamaged.    Recent  full-scale  cabin 
fire  test  data  described  subsequently  in  this  paper  also  indicates 
the  significant  differences  in  temperature  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling.    The  NAFEC  program  ultimately  seeks  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  various  events  which  occur  in  a  postcrash  cabin 
fire,  and  to  develop  fire  tests  for  cabin  materials  th^t  will  allow 
confident  selection  of  the  safest  materials. 

The  NAFEC  FY-78  Cabin  Fire  Safety  Program  (Figure  3)  is  divided 
Into  four  major  efforts:  the  development  of  new  or  the  improvement 
of  available  small- scale  material  fire  tests  for  flammability,  smoke 
and  toxic  gas  emissions;  the  initiation  and  conducting  of  physical  fire 
modeling  studies;  the  measurement  of  full-scale  cabin  fire  hazards 
in  a  wide  body  aircraft  under  realistic  postcrash  conditions;  and  the 
correlation  of  data  from  small-scale  and  large-scale  material  fire 
tests.    The  first  three  efforts  are  currently  active  while  the  lab/ 
large-scale  correlation  effort  is  planned  for  next  year. 

In  the  area  of  laboratory  fire  testing  of  cabin  materials,  the  greatest 
activity  by  far  is  in  toxicity.    The  development  of  the  combxxstion 
tube  furnace  is  continuing.    This  is  a  pyrolysis  test  which  was  used  to 
evaluate  75  cabin  materials  in  the  recent  cooperative  study  with  CAMI. 
The  combustion  tube  furnace  is  being  adapted  to  test  composite  samples 
and  to  study  its  feasibility  for  testing  materials  under  flaming-com- 
bustion conditions.    Concurrently,  toxic  gas  sampling  and  chemical 
analysis  methods  and  an  animal  exposure  system  for  utilization  in  the 
C-133  full-scale  tests  are  under  development. 

There  are  relatively  modest  efforts  in  flanmiabillty  and  smoke.  In 
flammability,  20  inservice  cabin  materials  are  being  evaluated  by 

five  popular  test  methods:  the  vertical  Bunsen  burner  test,  the  E-162 
Radiant  Panel  Test,  thermogravimetric  analysis  and  the  rate  of  heat 
release  apparatus.    We  are  searching  for  the  "next  generation"  flam- 
mability test  that  could  conceivably  someday  supplement  or  perhaps 
replace  the  current  vertical  Bunsen  burner  method. 

In  the  smoke  area,  several  modifications  have  been  made  to  the  NBS 
smoke  chamber,  including  installation  of  a  variable  radiant  heater 
(capable  of  10  Btu/ft.  ^-sec),  a  laser  transmissometer  and  a  load 
cell  for  continually  m<mitoring  sample  weight  loss.    The  20  materials 
mentioned  above  are  currently  under  evaluation  in  the  modified  smoke, 
chamber. 
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The  second  major  effort  of  the  NAFEC  program  is  physical  fire 
modeling.    Work  was  begun  in  this  area  in  the  Summer  of  1977.  A 
modest  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Factory  Mutual  Research  Cor- 
poration to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  pressure  modeling  vertical 
Bpecimens,  and  to  Hre  test  at  elevated  pressures  the  previously 
mentioned  cabin  materials.   At  NAF£C»  geometrically  scaled 
modeling  tests  are  in  progress  to  study  thermal  radiation,  flame 
penetration,  and  smoke  and  heat  accumulation  inside  a  cabin  arising 
from  an  external  fuel  fire  adjacent  to  a  fuselage  opening.     This  work 
is  not  Froude  modeling  per  se,  but  is  instead  very  exploratory  scaling 
experiments  in  search  of  gross  trends  in  support  of  full-scale  tests. 

The  third  major  effort  is  the  C-133  full-scale,  wide  body  cabin  fire 

test  facility.    The  C-133  was  created  because  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  full-scale  fire  testing,  not  justof  aircraft  cabins  but  of  other 
environments  as  well.    How  else  are  we  to  learn  what  occurs  in  a 
real  fire  to  enable  us  to  propose  fire  safety  Improvements  or  8oluti<ms? 

The  C-133  effort  is  divided  into  three  phases.    The  first  phase  is  in 
progress  and  consists  of  determining  the  cabin  fire  hazards  arising 
from  an  external  fuel  fire  adjacent  to  an  open  door  in  an  intact  fuselage* 
We  hope  to  understand  from  this  work,  for  example,  the  relative 
importance  in  a  Aiel-dominant  fire  of  heat,  smoke,  and  toxic  gases,  or 
what  bearing  external  winds  have  on  the  rate  of  cabin  hazard  buildup. 
The  second  phase,  which  is  scheduled  for  the  Summer,  consists  of 
determining  for  the  same  scenario  the  involvement  and  contribution 
of  interior  materials  to  the  overall  cabin  fire  ha7:ard.    The  third  phase 
consists  of  fire  testing  large  samples  as  part  of  the  lab/large- scale 
correlation  studies.    During  the  1st  and  2nd.  phase  tests  in  the  C-133, 
the  visibility  of  tnservice  and  advanced  emergency  lighting  systems 
will  be  studied  tinder  the  realistic  smoke  conditions  generated  inside 
the  C-133. 

This  summarizes  the  NAFEC  FY-78  Cabin  Fire  Safety  Program.  Com- 
pared to  past  work  in  this  area,  a  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  full-scale  testing  and  ultimately  on  the  relationship  of  these  results 
to  laboratory  tests.    The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  describe  some 
recent  work  azid  data. 

In  tiie  lab  test  area,  one  of  the  flammability  test  methods  under 
evaluation  is  the  Ohio  State  Rate -of •Heat-Release  Apparatus  (Figure  4). 
A  specimen  is  subjected  to  controlled,  simulated  fire  exposure  con- 
ditions and  the  combustion  products  are  transported  by  a  carrier 
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air  8tr«am  ttp  through  a  stack.    Usually  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust 
stream  is  measured  to  determine  rate  of  heat  evolution,  although 
smoke  and  toxic  pas  emission  measurements  can  also  be  taken.  This 
test  has  a  number  of  attractive  features;  namely,  (1)  capability  of 
vertical  and  borisontal  specimen  orientation,  (2)  selection  of  incident 
heat  flux  from  a  range  of  values,  (3)  determination  of  release  rate 
values,  and  (4)  display  of  rate  changes  with  time. 

Figure  5  is  a  heat  release  rate  history  graph  obtained  for  a  wide  body 
honeycomb  ceiling  panel  tested  in  the  Rate-of-Heat-Reiease  Apparatus. 
Data  is  shown  at  two  incident  heat  flux  levels  •  2. 5  and  4. 9  watts /cm^. 
The  discrete  peaks  indicate  the  involvement  initially,  of  the  decorative 
laminate  or,  later,  the  resin-impregnated  fiberglas  facing  and  honey- 
comb core.    For  the  decorative  laminate,  the  heat  release  rate  curve 
is  similar  at  both  the  high  and  low  incident  heat  levels.    For  the  fiber- 
glas facing  and  honeycomb  core,  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  but 
minimal  production  of  heat  at  the  low  heat  level.   However,  at  the 
high  heat  level  the  focing  and  core  ignite  at  about  30  seccmds  and  release 
significant  quantities  of  heat,  in  excess  of  that  produced  by  the  decorative 
laminate. 

One  of  the  major  changes  made  at  IMAir  EC  to  the  NBS  smoke  chamber  is 
the  installation  of  a  Mellon  furnace  capable  of  10  Btu/ft  .  ^•sec.  Figure 
6  shows  the  heater  in  a  calibration  position.   Since  sample  weight  loss 

is  also  monitored  using  a  load  cell  attached  beneath  the  floor,  the 
sample  remains  stationary  during  a  test.    A  test  begins  by  hydraulically 
sliding  the  heater,  which  is  supported  by  two  rods,   in  front  of  the  sample 
holder.    A  shield  prevents  any  heating  of  the  sample  during  vvarmup  and 
calibration  of  the  furnace.   Figure  7  is  a  photograph  showing  the  heater 
positioned  as  during  a  test,  except  that  the  specimen  holder  was  removed 
to  allow  observation  of  the  heating  coils.    The  heat  shield  is  withdrawn 
at  the  initiation  of  a  test  s imutaneously  with  the  movement  in  place  of 
the  heater.    The  heat  flux  transducer  for  heater  calibration  is  mounted 
on  the  back  wall  of  the  smoke  chamber. 

The  following  discussion  describes  preliminary  data  on  four  materials 

tested  in  the  modified  smoke  chamber  at  different  incident  heat  flux 
levels.     Fignjro  R  is  a  plot  of  specific  optical  density  or  Dg  versus 
time  for  a  honeycomb  sidewall  panel  at  Z.  Z,  5,  7.  5  and  10  Btu/ft  .  ^-sec, 
large  increases  in  smoke  production  occur  between  2.2  and  5  Btu/ft.  ^-sec. 
or  between  5  and  7.  5  Btu/ft.  ^-sec. .   The  smoke  profiles  are  fairly 
close  at  7. 5  and  10  Btu/ft.  ^- sec.   The  inflection  points  in  the  curves 
correspond  to  ignition  of  the  specimen.    Thus,  for  a  honeycomb  panel 
smoke  production  increases  monotonicaily  with  incident  heat  flux. 
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Figure  9  is  a.  similar  plot  for  a  urethane  foam  seat  cushion.  The 
results  are  opposite  to  those  previously  shown  for  a  honeycomb 
panel.    Smoke  production  decreases  with  incident  heat  flux  for  the 
urethane  foam.    However,  the  results  are  misleading  because  what 
happens  during  a  test  is  that  the  foam  melts  and  drips  from  the 
vertical  specimen  holder  into  a  trough.   The  higher  the  incident  heat» 
the  foster  the  foam  melts  and  the  less  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  high- 
flux  radiant  heat.    Figure  10  describes  the  behavior  of  wool.   In  this 
case,  the  peak  smoke  production  was  attained  at  5  Btu/ft.  ^-sec.  .  The 
smoke  produced  at  the  two  highest  heat  flux  levels,  7.  5  and  10  Btu/ 
ft.  ^-sec. ,  was  similar  to  each  other  (as  was  the  case  for  the  honey- 
comb panel),  but  was  positioned  between  the  2. 2  and  5  Btu/ft«  ^>sec. 
values.    Polysulfone,  a  fire-resistant  thermoplastic  which  is  under 
evaluation  for  use  in  aircraft,  is  similar  to  the  honeycomb  panel  in 
that  smoke  production  increases  monotonically  with  incident  heat.  The 
increase  in  smoke  production  at  the  higher  heat  levels,  compared  to  the 
"standard  '  N£S  value  of  Z.  Z  Btu/ft.  ^ -sec.  ,  was  clearly  greatest  for 
the  polysulfone  as  compared  to  the  previous  materials.   One  possible 
reason  is  that  polysulfone  intumesces  more  at  the  higher  heat  flux  levels, 
exposing  the  char  to  even  higher  heat  flux  levels  which,  of  course, 
exist  closer  to  the  heater.    Figure  12  is  a  bargraph  which  summarizes 
the  previous  smoke  data.    At  2.2  and  5  Btu/ft.  ^-sec.  ,  the  smokiest 
material  was  urethane  foam,  and  the  least- smokiest  was  polysulfone. 
However,  at  7.  5  and  10  Btu/ft.  ^-sec.  a  complete  reversal  occurs  in 
that  polysulfone  becomes  the  smokiest  materiaL   The  least  smokiest 
at  7,$  and  10  Btu/ft.  ^-sec.  is  wool.    Thus,  smoke  production  clearly 
depends  on  the  incident  heat  flux  level,  and  this  relationship  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  material. 

A  photograph  of  the  combustion  tube  famace  used  for  toxic  gas  emission 
testing  is  shown  in  Figure  13.   It  is  a  flow-through  type  of  te'st  and 
consists  essentially  of  an  annular  furnace  and  temperature  control 
module,  a  quartz  combustion  tube  for  accommodating  the  sample,  a 
vacuum  pump  for  drawing  air  through  the  system,  a  manifold  for 
dividing  and  passing  the  combustion  effluent  into  four  fritted  bubblers 
containing  appropriate  collection  liquids,  and  a  series  of  downstream 
rotameters  and  a  single  upstream  rotameter  for  ccmtroUing  air  and 
effluent  flow  rates,  respectively.    The  following  test  conditions  are 
usually  employed:  Furnace  temperature  of  600°C,   sample  weight  of 
250  milligrams,  airflow  rate  of  Z  liters /min.  and  test  duration  of 
5  minutes. 

Figur*^  14  contains  the  yields  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  hydrogen 
cyanide  (HCN)  for  a  series  of  aircraft  cabin  materials  tested  in  the 
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tube  biTna.ce  vmder  the  above  conditions.   The  materials  are  arranged 
within  each  usage  category  in  the  order  of  decreasing  toxicity,  as 
measured  at  CAML   For  the  fabrics*  the  highest  CO  yield  was 
obtained  from  material  No.  130,  a  cotton  rayon  blend,  while  the 
second  and  third  highest  CO  yields  were  produced  by  cotton.  No.  93, 
and  rayon,  No.  95,  respectively.    The  modacrylic  drape  (No.  127) 
produced  the  highest  yield  of  HCN  of  any  of  the  materials  tested.  The 
wool  (No.  88)  and  wool/nylon  blends,  Nos.  142  and  70»  also  produced 
high  yields  of  HCN»  second  to  the  modacrylic  in  overall  ranking.  Note 
how  the  toxicity  of  the  wools,  Nos.  88,  140,  70,  82,  and  96,  decrease 
with  decreasing  HCN  yield.   The  coated  fabrics  produced  only  CO  and 
hydrogen  chloride  (HCR),  in  significant  quantities,  and  the  yields  of 
these  gases  were  inversely  related.    A  direct  relationship  was  apparent 
between  toxicity  and  yield  of  CO.   The  flooring  materials  that  produced 
the  highest  yields  of  CO  were  the  structural  floors  constructed  of 
Nomex  honeycomb  cores.    The  yields  of  HCN  were  greatest  for  the 
wool  carpets,  Nos.  33  and  34,  although  these  were  significantly  lower 
than  the  wool  upholstery  fabrics.    For  the  thermoplastics,  the  poly- 
carbonates (Nos.  32,  116,  and  113)  produced  the  highest  yields  of  CO 
of  any  of  the  materials*  significant  yields  of  hydrogen  bromide  (HBr) 
but  no  HCN.    They  were  the  most  toxic  thermoplastics.    The  ABS/PVC 
materials,  Nos.  100,  107,  and  85,  produced  much  lower  CO  yields, 
high  HCl  yields,  and  relatively  low  HCN  yields.    The  CO  yields  of 
the  cargo  liners  varied  from  moderate  to  low,  with  only  the  polyester. 
No.  10,  producing  HCN.    The  toxicity  was  directly  related  to  the 
yield  of  CO.   For  the  transparencies,  polycarbonate.  No.  Ill,  again 
produced  the  highest  CO  yield.    Although  the  two  polymethylmethacryl- 
ates produced  much  lower  CO  yields,  the  fire  ret-'irdant  material. 
No.  108,  produced  more  than  four  times  as  much  CO  as  the  untreated 
material.  No.  109.    However,  the  untreated  material  produced  an 
exceptionally  high  yield  of  formaldehyde. 

Physical  fire  modeling  tests  are  performed  inside  a  building  in  order 
to  obtain  control  over  the  fire  and  good  test  repeatability  (Figure  15). 
Simulated  ambient  winds  are  produced  by  operating  two  large  building 
exhaust  fans  which  draw  air  through  a  slightly  opened  overhead  door. 
Ducts  of  4,  3,  2,  and  1  foot  diameters  were  tested  to  study  the  thermal 
radiation  from  an  external  fuel  fire  into  a  cabin  opening.    Figure  16 
shows  a  fire  test  with  a  4 -foot  duct.    The  fire  is  observed  to  attach 
to  the  duct  and  neck  down  to  a  ejize  smaller  f-han  that  of  the  pan.     A  4- 
foot- square  pan  was  necessary  to  completely  mask  the  door  from 
visual  observation*    Under  quiescent  wind  conditions,  the  radiant 
beat  fUix  at  the  duct  symmetry  plane  was  invariant  for  the  four  sizes 
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tested  at  a  rough  value  of  1.  7  Btu/ft,  ^-sec,  .    For  the  4-foot- square 
pan,  the  heat  ilux  on  the  surface  of  the  duct  adjacent  to  the  fire  was 
about  12  Btu/Ct«2-sec..   A  photograph  of  the  inside  of  the  4-foot  duct 
during  a  test  under  q[uiescent  conditions  is  shown  in  Figure  17.  The 
mechanical  device  provides  remote  traversing  of  a  heat  flux  trans- 
ducer at  the  symmetry  plane.    Very  little  flame  penetration  was 
observed,  as  shown,  in  tests  without  simulated  ambient  wind  and  with 
open-ended  ducts. 

The  C-133  sencario  consists  of  an  airplane  involved  in  a  low-impact^ 

highly- survivable  crash  resulting  in  an  external  fuel  spill  fire  adjacent 
to  an  open  door  in  an  intact  fuselage.     Figure  18  is  a  photograph  of  a 
typical  test.    In  order  to  control  the  degree  of  iiame  penetration  into 
the  cabin,  a  wooden  barrier  was  erected  to  negate  the  effect  of  random 
ambient  winds  and  a  fan  provides  adjustable  sumilated  wind.   As  shown 
in  the  photograph,  even  a  fuel  fire  of  moderate  size  (4  foot  square  in 
this  instance)  produces  high  flames  and  thick  smoVe,  an^  would  appear 
to  be  overwhelming.     Larger  and  more  realistic  fires  corresponding 
to  much  greater  fuel  spills  would  be  even  more  imposing.  However, 
based  on  other  experiments  and  9-ccident  »periences,  it  appears 
that  ambient  wind  velocity  and  opening  area  are  more  critical  factors 
than  the  sise  of  the  fuel  fire. 


A  drawing  of  the  C-133  wide-body  cabin  fire  test  article  is  shov.Ti  in 
Figure  19.    The  fuselage  diameter  of  a  C-133  is  ZOO  inches,  which  is 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  a  DC-10  (216  inches).   Since  the  cargo 
deck  is  located  much  closer  to  the  belly  than  in  a  commercial  transport, 
an  aluminum  covered  wooden  floor  was  installed  about  3  feet  above  the 
cargo  floor  in  order  to  provide  a  wide -body  type  of  contour.  The 
installed  floor  extends  from  the  cockpit  bulkhead  to  the  rear  cargo  ramp, 
a  distance  of  about  76  feet.   An  8 -foot  ceiling  was  also  installed  along 
the  length  of  the  installed  floor.   The  calculated  volume  of  the  interior 
air  space  is  13,  200  ft.  ^,  making  the  C-133  by  far  the  largest  test  bed 
ever  used  for  the  study  of  cabin  fires.    Two  standard  wide-body  type  "A" 
door  openings  about  60  feet  apart  were  cut  along  one  side  of  the  fuselage. 
During  present  testing,  an  external  fuel  fire  has  been  placed  adjacent 
to  the  forward  door  while  the  »£t  door  allows  for  smoke  and  gases  to 
exhaust  into  the  atmosphere.    In  order  to  assure  use  of  the  test  article 
for  numerous  fire  tests,  the  aircraft  interior  was  stripped  of  all 
combustible  materials,  covered  with  a  noncombustible  liner,  and 
protected  with  a  fire  suppression  system,  along  with  steel  sheeting 

atop  the  fuselage  skin  surrounding  the  fire  door,  has  provided  a  very 
durable  test  article.   Almost  50  fuel  fire  tests  have  been  conducted 
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without  any  significant  damage  except  for  extensive  soot  deposits. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  present  work  is  to  attain  repeatable 
results  from  replicate  fire  tests.   This  is  a  prerequisite  for  per- 
forming tests  with  a  furnished  interior  in  order  to  establish  the 

hazards  solely  from  the  fire  involvement  of  interior  materials. 
Figure  20  is  a  temperature-time  plot  for  five  replicate  tests  at  a 
cabin  symmetry  plane  location  35  feet  aft  of  the  fire  and  3.  5  feet 
above  the  floor.    The  fan  was  set  to  produce  an  average  simulated 
wind  velocity  at  the  fire  door  of  about  6  mplu   Two  family  of  curves 
are  evident  in  Figure  20.   On  one  family,  the  flames  continuously 
penetrated  into  the  cabin,  resulting  in  an  ever  Increasing  cabin 
temperature;  however,  for  the  other  family,  the  flames  penetrated 
for  about  a  minute  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  but  later  receded  and 
the  resulting  cabin  temperature  leveled  off.    The  two-family  behavior 
was  probably  related  to  the  ambient  condtbicmB,  possibly  in  combination 
with  the  steel- covered  wind  barrier.   However,  no  correlation  could 
be  made  with  measurements  taken  during  each  test  of  ambient  wind 
speed  and  direction,  temperature,  and  relative  humidity.    For  this 
reason,  the  wind  barrier  and  fan  have  been  removed  and  testing  is  now 
underway  with  larger  fires  to  determine  if  predictable  and  repeatable 
results  are  attainable  with  existing  ambient  winds.  Nevertheless, 
the  data  obtained  with  the  wind  barrier  and  fan  presented  in  this 
report  provides  use^l  information  about  the  characteristics  of  a  cabin 
fire. 

There  was  significant  stratification  of  heat,  smoke,  and  gases  in  the 
cabin.  A  temperature -time  plot  at  three  symmetry  plane  elevations 
located  35  feet  aft  of  the  fire  door  is  shown  in  Figure  21.  At  5  feet 

6  inches,  near  the  head  of  a  standing  person,  the  temperature  was 
considerably  higher  than  at  the  lower  levels,   3  feet    6  inches  and 
1  foot,  closer  to  the  head  of  a  crawling  person.    For  example,  a 
temperature  of  200?F  was  reached  in  30  seconds  at  i  feet  6  inches 
versus  2-1  /2  minutes  for  the  same  temperature  at  3  feet  6  inches. 
The  cooler  region  near  the  floor  is  extensive,  as  evidenced  by  the  two 
lower -level  curves  which  are  practically  coincident  over  the  first 
several  minutes.    This  qualitative  behavior  appears  to  prevail 
through  the  cabin. 

A  better  indication  of  the  amount  of  heat  stratification  is  provided  by 

a  vertical  temperature  profile.    Such  a  symmetry  plane  profile  at  a 
station  35  feet  aft  of  the  fire  is  found  in  Figure  22  at  various  times 
into  the  test.    At  this  station  the  hot  ceiling  gas  layer  extended  at 
least  Z-l/Z  feet  below  the  ceiling  for  the  first  2  minutes  of  the  test. 
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By  3  mirmtes  the  hot  gases  were  clearly  extending  closer  to  the  floor 
(note  profile  change  at  height  of  3  feet  and  6  inches  between  2  and  3 
minutes).   Although  only  four  data  points  w«r«  available  to  construct 
each  profile,  to  some  degree  it  appears  as  if  tiie  cabin  environment  is 
divided  into  two  regions  -  a  hot  sone  extending  downward  from  the 
celling  and  a  cool  zone  near  the  floor.    To  a  first  approximation,  a 
two -zone  model  may  be  a  good  way  of  mathematically  treating  a  cabin 
fire. 

Figure  23  shows  the  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  concentration  history  at  2 
symmetry  plane  elevations  located  35  feet  aft  of  the  fire.    The  CO2 
concentration  is  slightly  higher  at  7  feet  11  inches  (1  inch  below  ceiling) 
than  at  5  feet  6  inches.    However,  the  degree  of  stratification  of  CO 
was  far  more  significant  at  this  station.    The  maximum  CO  concentra- 
tion at  the  ceiling  sampling  locatic»i  was  approximately  0.  5  percent 
(or  5000  ppm).    But  at  5  feet  and  6  inches  CO  was  not  detectable  Instru- 
mentally  with  our  gas  analyzer  (Beckman  IR  analyzer.  Model  864) 
which  has  a  threshold  detection  limit  of  less  than  100  ppm.     Thus,  it 
appears  that  the  degree  of  stratification  of  gases  may  be  strongly 
related  to  molecular  weight.    The  amount  of  oxygen  (O^)  depletion  at 
this  station  was  found  to  be  insignificant.   As  expected,  the  lowest  O2 
concentration  was  detected  near  the  ceiling,  but  never  dropped  below 
about  18  percent. 

The  previous  discussion  has  concentrated  on  the  changes  in  cabin 
environmental  conditions  with  time  or  with  vertical  distance  (stratifica- 
tion).  However,  in  a  realistic,  full-scale  fire  test  article  such  as  the 
C-133,  one  expects  and  measures  severe  environmental  changes  along 
the  path  from  the  fire  to  the  point  of  ventilation  into  the  atmosphere. 
Figure  24  is  a  symmetry  plane  plot  of  the  ceiling  air  temperature 
against  distance  from  the  fire,  at  various  times  into  the  test.  Tren^ien- 
dous  thermal  gradients  are  evident  with  the  greatest  change  occurring 
near  the  lire.    Two  characteristics  of  the  thermal  gradients  are  note> 
worthy.    First,  at  any  point  in  time  during  the  test,  the  ceiling  temper- 
ature at  the  fire  is  about  500  -  TOO^'F  higher  than  at  the  exhaust  door. 
Secondly,  the  ceiling  anywhere  along  the  instrumented  path  is  being 
exposed  to  air  temperatures  increasing  at  a  rate  on  the  order  of  about 
100°F  per  minute. 

For  the  fuel  fire  scenario  studied,  there  are  three  important  preliminary 
findings  with  regard  to  the  cabin  hazard  characteristics; 

(1)  Significant  stratification  of  heat,  smoke,  and  toxic  gases  occur 
during  a  cabin  fire. 
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(2)  Heat  and  smoke  individually  are  more  hazard<Kis  than  carbon 
monoxide  in  a  cabin  fire  dominated  by  burning  fuel. 

(3)  Oxygen  depletion  is  insignificant  if  the  cahin  is  ventilated. 
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Fig.  4.  Ohio  State  Rate  of  Heat  Release  Apparatus 
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BRIEF  COMMENTS  ON  FIRE  RESEARCH  AT  THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  NINES 


by 

Robert  F.  Chalken 

Pittsburgh  Mining  and  Safety  Research  Center 
Bureau  of  Mires,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Fire  represents  one  of  the  two  most  probable  causes  of  major  mine 
disasters  (defined  by  five  or  more  fatalities)  in  underground  mining  in 
the  United  States.    Fortunately,  the  incidence  of  reportable  mine  fires 
has  declined  since  1970;  however,  the  potential  for  a  major  mine  fire 
disaster  is  ever  present,  as  evidenced  by  the  Sunshine  silver  mine  fire 
in  1972  where  91  miners  perished.    In  addition  to  the  potential  hazards  to 
underground  personnel,  fire  represents  significant  production  and  financial 
loss,  even  today,  due  to  the  required  sealing  of  working  sections  or  even 
the  entire  mine. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  greatly  expanded  their  research  and  development 
activities  to  improve  overall  mine  safety  with  fire  and  explosion  preven- 
tion being  just  one  aspect  of  this  work.    In  the  fire  safety  area  our 
objectives  can  be  categorized  1n  terms  of: 

1.  Regulatgry  Criteria  -  Working  with  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (HSHA),  we  evaluate  available  detection  and  extinguishment 

hardware;  evaluate  and  Improve  flammability  tests  for  approval  and  certifi- 
cation purposes;  evaluate  inspection  dust  sampling  techniques,  fill  gaps 
in  existing  data;  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  applying  state-of-the-art 
fire  protection  systems  to  mining;  and  provide  technical  backup  to  MSHA 
during  accident  Investigations. 

2.  improved  Safety  Techniques  -  We  search  for  new  methodologies  for 
detecting  flames  and  incipient  fires,  seek  to  develop  and  justify  small-scale 
flammability  tests  by  observations  of  small  and  full-scale  fire  tests; 
develop  f lameproofing  systems  and  nonflammable  materials;  develop  remote 
sealing  techniques  and'  criteria  for  safe  re-opening  of  a  mine  after  a  fire; 
and  seek  new  extinguishing  agents  for  underground  use. 

3.  Systems  Analysis  -  Determine  basic  parameters  such  as  quenching 
diameter  for  coal  dust-air  flames,  which  determines  the  applicability  of 

pneumatic  transport  of  coal;  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  eastern  and 
western  coals,  which  relates  to  the  development  of  mining  methods  and  venti- 
lation plans  for  these  future  coal  mines;  the  combustibility  and  toxicity 
hazards  of  mine  materials,  which  relates  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  fire 
scaling;  the  influence  of  ventilation  on  mine  fir°s,  which  relates  to  the 
development  of  improved  analyses  of  ventilation  networks  and  escape  plans. 
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It  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  presentation  to  discuss  all 
of  these  fire  related  R&D  activities,  but  1t  should  be  noted  that  some  of 

our  current  research  into  fire  ignition , detection ,  propagation  and  extin- 
guishment should  have  direct  application  to  the  fire  problem  in  large 
office  buildings.    In  many  ways  an  office  building  does  resemble  an  under- 
ground mine  with  its  interconnected  system  of  ventilated  rooms  and  corridors 

-  generally  single  level  in  the  case  of  a  coal  mine  and  multilevel  in  the 
case  of  a  metal  and  non-metal  mine.    The  mine  fire  hazards  may  be  somewhat 
more  severe  due  to  the  industrial  activity  that  takes  place  along  with 
heavy  fuel  loadings  (e.g.,  timber,  oil,  plastics  and  coal  itself)  and  long 
and  tortuous  escape  routes.    In  most  instances  major  fire  fighting  tech- 
niques can  only  be  mounted  from  the  surface. 

The  early  detection  of  fires  is  believed  to  be  extreii«ly  important, 
particularly  the  detection  of  incipient  fire  conditions  associated  with 
spontaneous  combustion  ignitions.    The  measurement  of  low  levels  of  CO  and 
submlcron  particles  combined  with  multi-tube  bundle  gas  sampling  techniques 
appears  to  be  a  very  useful  approach  in  this  regard. 

The  concept  of  ventilation  control  of  mine  fires  is  also  under  investi- 
gation; however,  the  propagating  mine  fire.  Its  spread  rate.  Its  heat  and 

fume  production  and  its  effect  on  mine  ventilation  is  extremely  complex. 
Combined  theoretical  and  experimental  studies  of  fires  in  wood  and  coal  lined 
tunnels  ranging  from  1  ft2  to  64  ft2  cross-section  are  currently  being  carried  out 
to  Identify  and  quantify  the  various  fire  hazards,  as  well  as  to  develop 
appropriate  scaling  laws  for  predicting  the  influence  of  mine  fires  on  mine 
ventilation  networks. 

A  significant  aspect  of  all  this  fire  research  Is  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  material  properties  (as  distinguished  from  environmental  factors) 
that  determine  the  materials'  combustibility.    To  this  end,  the  pyrolysis  of 
various  woods  and  coals  Is  being  investigated  under  fire-level  surface  heat  flux 
(i.e.,  1  to  3  cal/cm2-sec)  using  a  laser  heating  technique.  Pertinent 
parameters  such  as  the  rate  of  gaseous  fuel  generation  as  a  function  of 
incident  and  absorbed  heat  flux  are  determined  directly.    Such  studies 
already  have  given  us  insight  into  how  to  Improve  the  fire  resistance  of 
wood  surfaces. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  above  fire  research  is  well 
documented  in  the  more  than  30  publications  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Bureau  investigators  since  1969.    The  reader  is  cordially  invited  to  contact 
the  Pittsburgh  Mining  and  Safety  Research  Center  for  further  details  on  our 
past  and  current  fire  research  program. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  handy  subnlcvon  lev«l  particle  cotinter  using  low 
output  He-Ne  laser  (unpolarized ,  SuM)  has  heen  designed  for 
In  situ  neasurements  on  the  basis  of  the  response  calculations 
and  the  experimental  checks  on  factors  governing  the  signal  to 
noise  ratio  level.    The  sldeway  light  scattering  system  at 
right  angle  is  the  most  available  optical  system  in  excluding 
the  miscellaneous  contributions  to  noise  level  and  the  primary 
conqponent  in  enhancing  the  noise  level  comes  from  the  carrier 
gas.    However,  the  present  instruaent  with  9-step8  for  channel 
isolation  is  so  aligned  to  mlniiilze  the  noise  level  primarily 
by  reducing  the  sensing  volume  in  terns  of  squeeslng  the  bean 
diameter  and  the  slit  width.    When  necessary.  It  can  detect  the 
particulate  down  to  0.07  pm  by  controling  the  nossle. 
?lnally,  the  instrument  can  actually  cover  the  correct  size 
distribution  from  0.1  to  10  jiim  without  detectable  coincidence 
loss  under  the  environmental  particulate  concentration  up  tO 
5  X  10*  particulates  per  cm-'. 

The  high  concentration  measurement  can  be  acheived  up  to 
1  X  10^^  particulates/m^  on  the  basis  of  a  derived'  equation  for 
the  first  order  correction  of  the  coincidence  loss  and  cross- 
channel  sensitivity  due  to  the  counting  loss*  while  the  critical 
concentration  of  the  instrument  with  a  few  coincidence  loss  can 
ordinarily  reach  5  x  10^^  particulates/m^.    When  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  polypropylene ' s  smoke «  a  good  coincidence  was 
obtained  between  the  scattering  cross  sections  from  the  observed 
turbidities  and  those  calculated  from  the  size  distribution  in 
terms  of  the  correction  of  the  coincidence  loss  and  etc.    On  this 
basis,  the  turbidities  of  several  smokes  and  their  stepwise  coa- 
gulation are  characterized  by  the  change  in  their  size  distribu- 
tions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Light  scattering  have  provided  available  Informations 
in  detemdnlng  particle  size  and  particle  nuadber  concen- 
tration for  various  aerosols  and  partlcularlly  Its  util- 
ity is  characterized  in  situ  measurement  of  the  objective 
systems  continuously  and  automatlcalXy  on  real  time  basis. 
Generally p  the  performance  of  the  Instrument  or  the  exper- 
imental apparatus  is  governed  by  the  following  three  char- 
acteristics;   (1)  The  resolution  power  on  particle  size 
and  high  precision  in  the  resolution.     (2)  The  cricical 
concentration  In  excluding  the  coincidence  loss.    (3)  The 
minimum  detectable  particle  size. 

Recently,  we  are  enforced  to  live  or  work  under  dust- 
polluted  environments  and  those  dust  within  particle  size 
ranging  from  0.05  to  5  vm  are  generally  believed  to  Inter- 
act with  our  lung  organs.^    Besides  the  study  in  the  hy- 
gienic field,  it  seems  likely  that  the  study  on  the  size 
distribution  of  aerosols  has  become  the  topics  in  many 
fields  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  induced  by  parti- 
culates.   To  satisfy  such  requisition,  the  handy  instru- 
ment available  for  in  situ  measurements  and  of  high  reso- 
lution power  with  minimum  detectable  particle  size  of  at 
least  0.1  um  is  now  demanded.     The  minimum  detectable  size 

of  the  commercially  available  particle  counters  remains 

2  3 

presently  at  0.3  Vm  *    and  therefore,  they  are  insuf- 
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f Ident  to  satisfy  the  minimum  limit  of  the  aforesaid  need 

for  the  measurement  on  the  size  distribution  of  particulates 
ranging  from  0*1  to  5  iim.    The  Min-jmiiw  detectable  sice  by 
light  scattering  method  reported  in  the  literature  up  to 
1975  is  0.176  Um}*^»^ 

For  the  detection  of  particulates  with  their  size 
below  0.176  Vm,  Scblel  had  pointed  out  the  possibility  in 

detecting  the  particle  of  polystyrene  latex  particle  down 

3 

to  0.109       by  his  apparatus.     Gravatt  had  also  suggested 
the  possibility  in  detecting  particles  with  diameter  rang- 
ing from  0.05  to  0.2  Mm  by  attaching  his  special  device 
to  the  apparatus.'''    However,  in  reality,  there  is  no 

indication  of  any  literatures  reporting  the  actual  de- 
tection of  very  fine  particulates  of  0.1  Urn  diameter  by 
light  scattering  method,  in  so  far  as  my  literature  sur- 
vey is  concerned.    In  1976,  Itoth  et  al.  succeded  in  de» 

tecting  the  very  fine  particulates  of  diameter  doim  to 
0.07  Urn  by  their  light  scattering  particle  counter  using 

Ar    laser  with  high  power  output  ol  2  W.       However,  it 

seems  likely  that  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  apparatus 
+ 

with  Ar    laser  of  such  highpowered  output  must  be  not 
portable  and  handy.    Therefore,  the  measur^nent  by  using 
such  apparatus  intrinsically  meet  much  difficulties  for 

the  in  situ  measurements  of  fine  particulates  in  the 
actual  environments  of  the  fields. 
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Part  I  THE  INSTRUMENTATION  OF  THE  OPTICAL  COUNTER  FOR 
SUBHICRON  SIZE  PARTICULATES, 


the  purpose  of  the  present  research  is  firstly  to  ex- 
plore -the  possibility  in  the  developnent  of  the  techinlque 
for  the  portable  and  handy  light  scattering  particulates 
counter  vhlch  is  available  for  the  In  situ  measurement  on 
the  size  distribution  of  particulates  In  the  actual  environ- 
ments    in  every  field.     Secondaly,  to  pursue  the  properties 
of  combustion  dusts  from  chimney,  autonotive  engine,  fire 
and  etc. 

The  new  particle  sizing  Instrunent  satisfying  the  said 
requisition  is  conposed  on  the  light  source  with  nultlnode, 
unpolarlzed  Re-Ne  laser  of  8  oH  output,  the  especially  desi- 
gned scattering  cell  connected  to  the  flow  systea  for  the 
saiiq»llng,  detecting  system,  and  signal  processing  system 
with  nine  channels  for  the  Illustration  of  the  slze-dlstrl- 
butlon.     The  minimum  detectable  size  of  this  counter  is  pre- 
sently set  to  achieve  submlcron  size  detection  dovra  to  0.1 
^nn  and  to  Illustrate  the  size  distribution  of  particulates 
covering  O^l  to  10  >um  in  diam.    Therefore,  the  present  coun- 
ter is  available  for  determining  the  size  distribution  of 
particulates  in  situ  and  their  nonltoring  in  the  actual 
envlronmenta  covering  every  fields  such  as  the  monitoring 
of  dusts  in  semiconductor  factory,  computer  room,  air  pollu- 
tion by  engine  dust  or  by  fall-out  from  factory  chimney,  the 
smokes  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  fire  In  the  building  and 
tunnels  where  the  behaviours  of  small  particulates  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  present  investigation  is  pursued  by  taking  steps 
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of  the  following  four  phases  of  studies:     (1)  Theoreti- 
cal consideration  regarding  the  evaluation  on  the  magni- 
tude of  factors  contributing  to  S/N  ratio  In    the  light 
scatter log  particle  sizing  instrument,  (2)  Improvements 
on  the  promotion  of  S/N  ratio,  (3)  Instrumentation . and 
the  experimental  check  on  the  precision  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Instrument  by  using  standard  uniform  latex 
particles,  (4)  In  situ  measurements  on  the  size  distri- 
bution of  combustion  dusts  of  various  relative  refractive 
indices  in  different  actual  environments  of  the  fields  and 
the  evaluation  on  their  precisions. 

I.    THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

A.    Numerical  Computation 

The  scattering  intensities  from  single  spherical  par* 

tides  of  diameter  ranging  from  O.i  to  10  are  compuied 
on  the  basis  of  the  Mie  theory  for  various  refractive  in- 

7  8 

dices  m.  '      The  scattering  intensity  I(r,  6        at  obser- 
vation point  P(r,  9       from  single  spherical  particles 
with  m  by  linearly  polarized  plane  wave  in  x^lrectlon  and 
with  wave  vector  in  z-direction  is  given  by 

I  -  I^[a,m,0)8in^^  +  IjCa.m.e  >cos^^]  /kr^  (1) 

where,  I^,  a  ,  D^,  X,    k,    i^,  and  l^,  is  the  intensity  of 
the  incident  light,  the  size  parameter  <-  *Dp/^  ),  the  par- 
ticle diameter,  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  light,  the 
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wave  niunber  ("2ir/X),  and  the  dlmenslonleas  intensity 

function  composed  of  spherical  Bessei  and  associated  Le- 
gendre  functions  and  their  first  derivatives »  respective- 
ly.   The  ratio  I/I^  means  the  differential  scattering 
cross  section  and  its  normalised  function  F  is  represented 
by 

2  2 
F(o,m,e,^)  5  ±^  (a,m,e)sin  ^  +  ±2(a,m,e)cos  4.  (2) 

The  numerical  computation  on  the  function  F  is  pur- 
sued regarding  the  following  two  items  for  various  n;  (1) 
angular  dependence  of        (2)  particle  size  dependence  of 
F.    The  computed  results  regarding  Item  (1)  is  illustrat- 
ed in  Fig.  1  (a)  and  (b)  taking  m  and  Dp  as  parameters  at 
\  of  0.6328  vm  and  ^  of  0*»  90*,  respectively.    Those  re«- 
suits  regarding  Item  (2)  Is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  taking 
6,  ^,  and  m  as  parameters  at  A  of  0.6328  ym. 

B.    Signal  To  Noise  Ratio 

The  most  important  characteristics  governing  the  per- 
formance of  particulates  counter  by  single  particle  light 
scattering  method  is  its  minimum  detectable  particle  slse 
and  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
improvement  in  this  precision  of  the  instrument.    It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  first  factor  governing  S/N 
ratio  is  one  on  the  detector  which  transforms  the  scatter^ 
ed  light  from  particulates  to  electric  signal.    As  the 
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scattered  light  fron  anall  particulate  Is  generally  very 
feeble.  It  la  recommended  to  select  the  photomultlplier 
tube  (FHT)  preferentially  among  many  kinds  of  photo- 
electric detector.    When  the  preamplifier  with  equivalent 

resistance  R  ^  is  connected  to  the  anode  of  FHT,  the 

eq  ' 

power  of  S/N  ratio  at  the  anode  of  PMX  is  given  by  the 
following  equation  taking  the  reduced  noise  the  preampll" 

fier  at  the  Input  into  consideration; 


where  h,  c,  e,  k^,  P^^,  P^,  Pj^,  r\j^,  u,  1^,      ,  F^,  T^^, 
and  AB  Is  the  planck  constant,  the  light  velocity,  the 
elementary  charge,  the  Boltzaann  constant,  the  intensity 
component  incident  to  PMT  for  the  scattered  light  from 
the  single  particle,  the  intensity  component  as  the  back- 
ground, the  intensity  component  Incident  to  PMT  among  the 
Rayleigh  scattered  light  from  air  molecules  in  the  scatter- 
ed volume,  the  quantum  efficiency  at  the  surface  of  the 
cathode  vs  incident  light  with  wave  length  of  X,  the 
current  an^licatlon,  the  average  dark  current  from  the 
surface  of  cathode,  the  noise  figure  of  PMT,  the  noise  • 
figure  of  preamplifier  (PA),  the  temperature  at  the  equi- 
valent resistance,  the  overall  bandwidth  at  the  anode  of 
PMX.    Ihe  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  incident  to 
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FMT  or        In  Eq.  (3)  Is  given  by 

where  the  integration  is  pursued  around  the  region  as  de- 
termined by  the  solid  angle  ii  of  the  collecting  optical 
system  of  the  scattered  light.    Similar  integrations  are 
pursued  for       and  P^^.    As  Che  mialmum  detectable  size  of 
the  particle  is  given  by  the  one  of  the  particle  which 
can  provide  P^^  with  S/N  ratio  as  equal  to  1,  we  have  to 
enlarge  signal  components  in  the  numerator  of  the  quotient 

in  Eq.   (3)  as  weii  as  Lo  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  sum 
of  each  contributions  of  the  noise  In  the  denominator  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  least  minimum  detectable  sise 
of  the  Instrument. 


C.    Slsnal  CoiBponents 

As  the  signal  component  in  the  denominator  of  the 
quotient  in  left  hand  side  of  Eq.  (3)  Is  given  as  the  product 
of  P^^  multiplied  by        ,  we  have  to  enlarge  the  contribution 
of  both  term  simultaneously  for  the  deduction  of  S/N  ratio. 
The  elevation  In  the  magnitude  of  P^^  is  concerned  with 
following  improvements;  (1)  The  use  of  the  high  output 
light  source.    (2)  Squeezing  of  light  beam  to  obtain  high 
illuminating  Intensity.    (3)  Reduction  of  the  attenuation 
of  the  intensity  due  to  the  optical  system*    (4)  Collection 
of  the  strong  forwards  scattered  light.     (5)  Widening  of 
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tho  solid  angle      for  the  collection  of  the  scattered 
light. 

To  satisfy  the  said  requisitions  item  (l)  and  (2)» 

lle«-Ne  laser  of  8  mV  output  is  usod      squessing  ths  beam 

2 

diameter  to  100  p,in,  which  vill  provide  ca.  10  W/cm    as  the 
intensity  of  the  incident  light.    The  use  of  the  high 
output  laser  is  not  necessarily  reconuncnded  for  the 
present  objective  in  mahing  the  instrument  portable  for 
the  in  situ  meaanrement  of  particulate  system  in  the 
actual  environments  of  the  fields i  in  so  far  as  the  re- 
quired lover  limit  for  the  measurements  of  the  objective 
system  remains  above  0.07  Urn.    Tor  tne  present  objective, 
the  forwards  light  scattering  system  is  also  not  necessari*' 
ly  recoamiended  except  the  case  ifhere  the  refractive  indices 
of  particulate  possess  the  greater  contribution  from  the 
Imaginary  part.    The  details  will  be  referred  to  In  the 
succeeding  discussions.    The  requisition  regarding  Items  (3) 
and  (5)  should  be  sufficed  generally.    The  second  term  la 
promoting  the  level  of  the  signal  component  is  which  will  be 
deeply  concerned  with  the  gain  in  the  photo  response  of  the 
material  used  in  the  cathode  of  PKT  vs  the  wavelength  of  the 
light  incident  to  PMT.    The  preferable  cathode  material  of 
FHT  for  He-Ne  laser  llafat  source  Is  given  by  the  literature.' 

U.      Noise  Components 

The  noise  coopoments  constituting  the  denominator  In 
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the  quotient  in  Bti.  (3)  ar«  classified  into  th«  followinf 
throe,  taking  those  from  PMT  and  its  PA  as  the  primary  ones 
for  the  criteria  of  S/N  ratio:    (l)  The  noise  component 
issued  by  the  fluctuations  of  incident  light  to  FMT,  (2) 
The  noise  component  issued  intrinsically  from  PA* 

The  noise  in  (1)  is  constituted  by  the  following  ones; 
(a)  The  fluctuations  in  the  signal  light  incident  to  FMI 
fthe  first  term  in  the  denominator  of  the  quotient  in  the 
IBq.  (3)3*    (h)  Those  in  the  stray  light  (the  second  tern). 

(e)  Those  in  Raylelgh  scattered  light  from  air  moleculea 
(the  third  term)* 

The  noise  in  (2)  are  composed  of  the  followiag  ooes; 
(d)  The  fluctuation  in  the  primary  electron  emission  from 
photo  cathode  in  mt,    (e)  The  fluctuation  in  the  emission 

of  the  secondary  electrons  by  avalanche  at  dynodes  of  PMT. 

(f)  Hie  fluctuation  in  the  dark  current  (the  fourth  term). 

The  noise  in  (l)  includes  intrinsically  the  contri- 
butions hy  (d)  and  (e),  and  the  noise  in  (f)  is  superim- 
posed doubly  by  the  contribution  by  (e). 

So  far  there  was  no  indication  of  any  litera-bu*  

explicitly  referring  to  the  analysis  on  the  cause  of  8^ 
ratio  for  particulates  counter  particularily  on  the  con- 
tributions as  far  as  possible.    The  details  in  each  con- 
tribution from  (c)  item  which  will  govern  the  magnitude  of 
8/N  ratio  ultimately  after  excluding  other  contributions 
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as  far  as  possible.    The  details  in  each  contribution  to 
S/H  ratio  are  discussed  in  the  follovingsi 

The  first  term  based  on  P^^i     This  comes  from  the 
fluctuation  in  the  signal  light  among  other  noisee  in  the 
incident  lights  to  FMT  and  hence  can  not  be  eliminated 
intrinsically  any  other  external  means. 

The  eecond  term  based  on  Pr;    This  term  is  particu- 
larily  concerned,  with  the  aierlt  in  the  improvements  on 
the  S/K  ratio  of  the  actual  instrument.    The  stray  li^t 
incident  to  FMT  ia  analysed  to  be  composed  of  each  element 
in  the  next  equations 

vfaere  P   comes  from  the  contribution  of  ibe  external  liglit 

o 

into  the  system,       comes  from  the  scattered  light  from 

the  window  of  the  light  source,  P     comes  from  the  dif- 

op 

fracted  and  reflected  portion  of  the  incident  light  and 
deflected  of  incident,  light  by  refraction  depending  on  the 
configuration  of  each  elements  composing  the  optical  system 
and  sometimes  due  to  the  rou^  alignment  of  the  optical 
system  causing  small  deflection  of  the  optical  path, 
comes  from  the  scattered  li^t  of  each  optical  element, 

cones  from  th«  reflected  light  from  the  optical  traps 
and  is  depending  on  the  configuration  of  the  traps  in  the 
system  and  their  shape.    Therefore,  the  overall  Pg  at  IHT 
is  govexited  by  the  mode  of  incidence  of  each  elementary 
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light  in  PMT  which  depends  on  the  selection  of  light 
source,  uti  1  i/.ed  scattering  angle,  configuration  of  each 
o}iticnl  olemtMiis  in  the  i lliimina tin;;  system,  the  cell  nnd 
t-olloriing  sysiiim  ol"  scattered  light  including  the  light 
source  in  the  alignmenti  pnrticiilarily  on  the  composition 
and  gpomelrical  structure  of  cell  system. 

The  result  from  the  analysis  of  fActors  governing  the 
overall  contribution  of  stray  lights  will  suggest  the 
possibility  in  reducing       to  its  minimum  by  introducing 
n(>w  devices  to  each  optical  elements  Hnd  the  new  alignment 
of  the  optical  system. 

As  the  exclusion  of  noises  from  the  external  stray 
light  by  light  chopping  method  can  not  be  principally  appli- 
cable for  the  optical  particle  counter,  the  external  light 
rejection  of  FMT  housing  box  is  pursued  so  as  to  maKe  the 
rejection  state  obsecure  to  the  photoresponse  curve  of  FMT. 
This  is  achieved  feasibly  by  constructing  the  completely 
closed  housing  system  enveloping  the  cell  adjoined  to  PMT 
housing  wiiich  reject  the  penetration  of  any  light  except 
the  incident  window  for  the  incident  light  by  blackened 
outer  surface  without  any  gap. 

and  P^  ure  primarily  due  to  the  scattered  light 
from  the  glass  itself  of  the  optical  elements  in  the  system 
including  the  one  from  the  windev  of  the  light  source  and 
also  due  to  the  scattered  light  from  the  dusts  adhered  to 
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their  surface.    The  former  can  not  be  reduced  intrinsically, 
while  the  latter  can  be  eliminated  by  cleaning  though  teinpO'» 
rarily.    Consequently,  some  cautions  should  be  taken  for  the 
construction  of  device  to  mlniniize  the  latter  contribution 
and  particularily,  for  the  cell  system  to  exclude  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  flowing  particulates  system  to  the  inner  wall  o£ 
the  cell.    The  aforementioned  completely  closed  housing  en- 
veloping the  optical  system  for  the  rejection  of  external 
light  will  also  work  to  exclude  the  intrusion  of  dust  inside 
the  said  housing  and  thus  prevent  the  adhesion  of  dust  on 
the  surface  of  each  element  except  the  cell  and  the  inlet 
window.    For  the  prevention  of  the  adhesion  of  particulates 
flowing  inside  the  cell»  air  curtain  by  the  filtered  circula- 
ting air  is  employed  to  insulate  the  inner  wall  from  the 
flawing  particulates. 

For  the  detection  of  Pop»  the  elaborate  cautions  have 
been  taken  especially  for  the  alignment  of  optical  system  to 
minimize  the  contribution  of  the  reflected  light  from  each 
element  particularly  from  the  wall  of  cell  confronting  the 
incident  beam  when  a  laser  is  used  as  the  light  source. 

Ft  comes  from  the  reflected  light  from  the  light  trap 
confronting  the  Incident  beam  by  the  insufficient  absorp- 
tion due  to  the  inadequate  configuration  and  structure  of 
the  trap  in  the  optical  sytem.    The  most  preferable  location 
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und  structure  of  the  optical  trap  <1cpen<ls  gene  rally  on  the 
design  of  the  optical  <ili^nm«ni,  utilized  scuttenng  Angle, 
and  the  structure  of  niciisuririR  cell.    Hayleigh  horn  per 
Aliiiched  to  the  cell  in  concluded  to  be  very  rffectivn  tot 
Iflser  light  source. 

The_J>h_i_rd__tcnn  Pj^:    Pjj  i*  concerned  with  the  scattered 
light  from  illiiminated  air  molecules  iu  the  sensing  voliune 
and  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  integrated 
Kayleigh  scattering  cro»8  section       of  a  single  air 
molecule  by  the  number  of  air  molecules  N  in  the  sensing 
volume  V  .    The  integrated  Rayleigh  scattering  cross 
section  of  air  molecules  with  respect  to  (tt^,        in  is 
given  by 

where  p  is  the  cell  pressure »       is  the  BoltsmanA  const- 
ant) T  is  ine  temperature  of  air  molecules  within  the 
cell,  and  u   is  the  light  collecting  solid  angle,  respec- 

lively . 

-13  2 

The  ffiumerical  value  of        is  given  by  4  x  10       cm  , 

taking  V    as  1.13  x  lO'^  em^,  p  as  1.013  x  lOS  Fa,  T  as 

s 

273  K,  and  Oj^^  as  1.4  x  10~^^  str.  for  nitrogen 

The  theoretical  integrated  scattering  cross  section 

O  at  (U   corresponding  to  Q  is  illustrated  in  Pig.  3  as 

a  function  of  the  particulate  diameter  D    where  the  case 

P 
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A  15  concrrnod  vith  the  forwiirds  scattering,  B  and  C  are 

cnncorned  vith  th«  iiitlewAy  jtcaiicring  around  right  aniele 

vith  the  same  coJlectinf;  solid  angle*     The  linearly 

poliirtz^d  lni*ffr  tight  is  prrf«umed  regarding  incident  light 

for  c»{«c  C,  where  ti>    is  tnkon  as  0.5  str.  equally  and  the 

nuinericftl  value  of  C^f^  in  the  aforesaid -cs time tion  is 

marked  laterally  by  the  dotted  line  as  a  reference  level 

in  Pig*  3*    On  the  obove  conditions,  the  numerical  value 

of  0    is  given  to  be  smaller  than  the  numerical  value  of 
s 

Cj^^.    This  means  theoretically  thai  the  signal  light  from 

the  particulate  of  0.1  iim  diameter  is  covered  undenieath 

the  Rayleigh  scattered  light  of  the  environnental  air 

molecules  regarding  the  larger  V    of  the  instrument »  even 

if  other  components  of  Pg  can  be  excluded  completely. 

Therefore,  to  attain  the  minimum  detectable  diameter  of 

0.1  (im  or  below  0.1  ^m,  following  condition  ^j^^^^  should 

be  realised  for  the  optical  system  of  the  instrument. 

To  achieve  the  deduction  of         on  the  basis  of  £q. 

(6),  following  methods  are  pursued;  (l)  the  reduction  of 

pressure  witliin  the  cell  by  evacuation,  (2)  the  reduction 

of  sensing  volume  V    by  minimizing  the  width  of  the  slit 

s 

plHced  in  front  of  PMT  and  by  squeezing  the  diameter  of 
the  incident  beam  by  the  objective  lens  per  attached  to  the 
light  sourcp,  (3)  the  simultaneous  use  of  both  methods. 
The  details  in  the  preferential  choice  of  the  method 
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among  then  vill  be  referred  to  sn  the  succeeding  section 
regarding  the  test  results. 

On  this  point  of  view,  the  possibility  in  detecting 
the  particulate  diameter  smaller  thsn  0.1  pm  is  examined 
regarding  the  present  Hc-Ne  laser  light  source  of  8  mV 
output.    As  results,  the  minimum  detectable  size  .is  ob- 
tained to  be  0,07  pa  with  S/N  ratio  of  ca.  3  by  squeezing 
the  beam  diameter  to  25  pp  (1*6  x  10^  V/cm^),  the  slit 
width  to  30        and  by  setting  the  sampling  flow  rate  as 
33.3  cmVsvc* 

The  fourth  term  1^;     In  so  far  as  we  presume  S/N  ratio 
to  be  sim^'  '  concerned  vlth  the  selection  of  FMT,  And 
therefore  represent  the  noise  component  coming  from  FMT 
as  solely  contributing  to  the  S/N  ratio  of  the  aystemt 
(S/N)p  in  Eq.(3)  where  Pp  ^  6/(  6-  l)  and  6  means  the 
average  secondary  electron  emission  ratio  per  dynode* 
Consequently,  the  preferable  feature  of  FNT  required  for 
the  present  system  remains  good  enough  only  to  posses,  the 
higher  value  of  5  and  the  lower  value  of  I])  where  the 
latter  can  be  achieved  by  narrowing  the  area  of  the  cathode 
exposed  bv  the  incident  light.    For  example »  the  area  of 
the  cathode  of  the  presently  available  PMT  remains  to  be 
within  8  cm  X  5  cm. 

The  fifth  terra:    This  contribution  comes  from  the  noise 
in  PA.    Its  magnitude  measured  at  the  output  of  PA  is  redu* 
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ced  to  the  one  at  the  input  and  finally  represented  by 
the  reduced  value  afi  coming  from  the  cathode  of  PMX.  ko 
the  current  amplification  of  PMT  amounts  generally  up  to 
the  order  o£  10  ,  the  contribution  o£  this  term  Is  usual- 
ly very  small  and  therefore  can  be  neglected. 

E.    Selection  of  the  Scattering  Method 

The  location  of  the  light  collecting  system  in  the 

Instrument  governs  the  S/N  ratio  of  the  system,  and  there- 
fore the  selection  of  the  scattering  method  is  also  one 
of  the  important  factors  which  are  concerned  with  the 
level  of  the  minimum  detectable  diameter  of  the  parti- 
culate for  the  instrument.    Particularly,  in  the  case  of 

laser  light  source  where  the  contribution  of  P    and  P^  to 

e  t 

the  S/N  ratio  of  the  system  are  enhanced,  the  levels  of 
their  magnitudes  are  governed  by  the  selection  of  the 
scattering  method  for  the  system  concerned.    The  available 
locations  of  the  light  collecting  system  in  the  particle 
counter  are  usually  classified  into  the  following  three; 
the  forwards  type,  sideway  one,  and  backwards  one. 

Criteria  on  the  level  of  stray  light  contributing  the 
S/N  ratio  of  the  system  are  pursued  by  the  comparison  on 
the  level  of  the  noises,  the  signal  light,  and  the  vari- 
ant range  ot  o    characteristics  to  each  scattering  method 
s 

for  the  measurement  of  particulate  distribution  from  0.1 
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to  10  ijfti  t  rjL{ii  r<l  ing  each  scnttering  method.  Particula- 
rily,  ih«  deiiiilod  chi>ck  Ar«  pursued  between  the  for- 
wards Hnd  the  sidoway  collecting  angle  I'rom  0.5°  to  25.5° 
and  DO*  ±  25*.    The  cvaluntion  on  the  preference  in  re- 
ducing P    nnd  P.   levels  is  pursued  betwpen  both  methods 
e  % 

tis  the  first  criterion  relating  to  S/N  ratio  of  the  in- 
stnifflent  vhieb  governs  the  level  of  the  uiinianim  detec- 
tiible  particulate  sise.    The  situation  of  the  stray 
light  in  the  forwards  scattering  method  is  as  follows; 
(i)  The  intergrated  intensity  of  scattered  lights  from 
miscellaneous  dusts  adhered  to  the  surface  of  each 
element  in  the  optical  system  is  strongest  in  the  pro- 
pagating direction  of  the  incident  laser  beosiy  (2) 
Their  components  incident  to  PMT  depend  on  another 
soild  angle  which  is  determined  by  the  peep  angle  of 
PMT  and  the  geometrical  configuration  of  the  optical 
system*  (3)  The  setting  of  the  effective  optical  trap 
is  technically  difficult  due  to  the  geometrical^  position 
of  light  collecting  lens  system  vs  the  direction  of  in- 
cident beam. 

As  for  the  situation  of  stray  light  in  the  sideway 
iteattering  method*  the  angular  distributions  of  the  in- 
tensity of  scattered  lights  from  the  dusts  adhered  to 
each  element  composing  the  optical  system  are  suggested 
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by  those  as  illusiraiud  in  Fig.  1.     Therefore,  follow- 
ing situations  ars  presumed  for  the  noises  caused  by 
misnellnncous  siruy  light;     (l)  The  noiso  cotnponpnt 
incident  to  PMT  is  expected  to  be  small  vs  the  level 
of  stray  light  from  the  dust  as  in  the  case  of  for- 
vards  scattering  method.    (2)  As  the  light  collect^ 
ing  system  is  placed  at  right  angle  to  the  direction 
of  incident  light,  the  technique  in  setting  the  good 
optical  trap  for  the  incident  beam  is  geometrically 
very  feasible  when  compared  to  the  former  method. 
(3)  Provided  that  some  hi^er  level  of  stray  light 
is  still  expected  in  the  cell  by  the  back  reflection 
of  the  strong  incident  beam  from  the  Rayleigh  horn 
vhich  is  attached  to  the  cell  confronting  the  direction 
of  incident  beam,  the  opportunity  of  its  direct  in- 
cidence to  PMT  is  very  few  for  this  method*  Further- 
more* another  optical  trap  can  be  placed  to  the  ceil 
additionally  confronting  the  location  of  light  col- 
lecting system  for  the  elimination  of  the  background 
level  caused  by  multiple  stray  light.     Therefore,  the 
considerable  lowering  of       level  and  particularily 
the  extreme  deduction  of  P^  level  can  be  expected  by 
latter  methoa  when  the  strong  incident  beam  is  provided 
by  laser  light  source. 

The  difference  between  the  modes  in  the  D  de- 

P 
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pciidence  of        of  both  methods  is  pursuod  as  the  second 
criterion  on  the  selection  of  the  scattering  method* 

On  l,he  husis  of  the  computod  results  of  the  niiTnerical 

vnlues  or  0    in  Fig*  3,  it  seems  likely  that  there  is 
s 

no  jnuiculion  of  any  rrmnrkuhle  difference  between  the 
change  of      vs       for  the  forwards  scattering  method 
nnd  the  one  for  the  sideway  one  regarding  the  parti- 
culate diamete,r  below  0*2  This  means  no  indication 
of  any  superiority  between  P.    of  the  former  and  the 

X  8 

one  of  the  latter  method  for  the  detection  of  small 
particulate  of  diameter  belov  0.2  \lm.    The  third  cri- 
terion on  the  selection  of  scattering  method  is  concern- 
ed with  the  superiority  in  the  precision  of  determining 
the  size  distribution  of  particulate  system  with  par- 
ticulate diameter  ranging  from  0.1  to  10      where  the 
greatly  variant  range  of  the  order  for  the  change  of 
Os  eicpected*   &ccltHllng  the  cases  where  the  refractive  In- 
dices of  particles  possess  the  greater  contribution  fro* 
the  Imaginary  part,  the  range  bf  the  order  of  the  numeric- 
ally conqjuted  values  of  Og  is  from  10~^  to  IC^^  the 
former  method  corresponding  to  the  range  of  particle  dia- 
meter from  0.1  pm  to  10  ;im,  while  the  said  range  of  ag  in 
the  latter  method  remains  within  the  comparatively  smaller 
range  from  10-^  to  10-1*. 

As  the  variant  range  of  o^  needs  the  corresponding 
width  in  the  dynamic  range  of  PA  the  lower  the  objective 
level  of  the  minimum  diameter  i8» 
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the  higher  preampXlflcatlon  Is  needed  for  the  instru- 
mentation.   Although  the  use  of  logarithmic  amplifier 
seems  likely  to  settle  the  trouble  in  the  amplification 
elecCrotechnicallyi  this  results  In  the  lowering  of 
the  resolving  power  for  the  precise  detection  of  small 
particulate  in  aerosol  system  with  the  wide  range  of 
distribution  for  the  particulate  diameter.  Therefore, 
the  scattering  method  with  narrower  variation  range 
of       vs  the  size  distribution  of  particulate  system 
is  intrinsically  preferable  for  the  detection  of  small 
particulate  distributed  among  the  bigger  ones. 

F.    Theoretical  Requisitions 

Finally,  on  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  of  each 
itera  of  the  theoretical  consideration,  following  con- 
ditions should  be  taken  Into  consideration  for  the  in- 
strumentation of  the  submicron  size  particle  counter; 

(1)  The  noise  level  due  to       should  be  below  the  one 
coming  from  the  dark  current  of  FMT  or  at  least  should 
remain  within  the  same  order  of  the  level. 

(2)  Provided  that  the  condition  (1)  is  satisfied,  a 

8 

should  be  lersei:  then         for  the  detection  of  the 

small  particulate  with  diameter  of  0.1  Mm  or  below 
0.1  urn, 

(3)  Sideway  scattering  method  is  at  most  preferable 
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to  suffice  the  con<lition  (l)  and  (2).    Mcmce,  it  is 
hotter  for  the  detection  of  small  particulates  with 
thoir  diameter  l»eIov  0.1  ^im  among  ilie  distribution  of 
other  bigger  i>articulatoa  in  the  environmental  system, 

II,  INSTHlfMENT 

A.  Target  of  the  Instrumentation 

Following  items  »re  the  targets  regarding  the  per- 
formance of  the  actually  operating  portable  submicron 
size  particulate  counter;    (l)  Detection  of  small  par- 
ticulate  vith  diameter  of  0«1  pm,  (2)  High  resolution  in 
the  detection  of  particle  diameter  cohering  the  vide 
range  from  0*1  to  10  fan,    (3)  High  precision -in  particle 
counting  in  each  divided  region  of  particle  system.  The 
development  of  the  technique  to  a-ttain  tbe  first  target 
has  been  made  possible  along  the  guideline  in  the  theo- 
retical consideration.    Before  entering  into  the  approach 
for  the  means  to  attain  the  second  and  the  third  target 
of  the  instrumentation^  the  overall  explanation   on  tha 
composition  of  the  instrument  will  be  introduced  for  the 
feasible  understanding  of  the  problems  concerned  there. 

B.  Composition 

The  actually  operating  instrument  has  been  construct- 
ed by  taking  those  results  from  the  theoretical  survey 
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Into  consideration.    The  outline  of  the  state  of  the  art 
and  the  performance  of  the  present  instrument  are  sunna- 
rised  in  Table  I.    The  overall  composition  of  the  instru- 
ment Is  Illustrated  by  the  block  diagram  in  Fig.  4.  The 
cross  sectional  view  of  the  light  scattering  cell  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5.    He-Ne  laser  SP-model  078-1  with 
its  state  the  art  in  Table  1  is  used  as  the  light  source. 
The  scattering  method  is  the  sideway  one  at  90°  objective 
lens  in  the  illuminating  system  and  adjusted  so  as  to 
posses  100  fim  diameter  at  the  center  of  the  cell.  The 
light  collecting  system  is  composed  of  two  mutually  facing 
camera  lenses,  one  narrow  slit  with  its  width  of  100  fita 
and  PMT  in  the  housing  tightly  per  attached  to  the  cell* 
Each  element  in  the  system  is  so  aligned  with  center  of 
y«-«ross  section  of  the  sensing  volume  and  with  the  other 
focal  point  on  xz-piane  including  the  aperture  of  the 
slit  by  taking  the  z-axls  to  the  propagating  direction 
of  the  incident  beam  and  the  aperture  of  the  slit  exactly 
to  x-direction.    The  realized  solid  angle  of  light  col- 
lection is  0.5  str.  with  semi  angle  of  25".    The  material 
of  photoelectric  cathode  of  PMT  is  S-20.    The  type  of  the 
optical  trap  per  attached  to  the  cell  is  the  glass  Ray 
lelgh  horn  with  high  reflective  inner  surface  by  clean- 
ing and  with  black  coated  outer  surface  by  high  light 
absorptive  paint.    The  output  pulse  height  at  the  PA 
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is  displaced  digiinlly  after  the  ircaiment  via  the  signal 
prooessing  circiiit. 

The  snrnj^Jing   is  pursiu'd         ihf  collcciioji  of  the 
flbjoctive.  aerosol  tbrougb  the  inloi  of  the  flow  sy^iem  io 
Hie  cell.     After  the  ^izc  mcasuicment  vithin  the  cell, 
ilic  sample  is  send  ttaek  io  the  environment  by  the  air 
suction  pump  after  passing  by  the  reservoir  1,  the  filt- 
er, and  the  flowmetve  1.    However »  ca.  60^  of  the  suction- 
od  volume  is  introduced  to  the  reservoir  2  and  fooded 
back  to  the  cell  again  after  ftassing  by  the  flowmeter  2. 
The  particulates  in  the  feedback  flow  to  the  cell  are 
filtered  off  completely  and  the  clean  up  flow  /unctions 
as  an  air  curtain  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the 
introduced  flow  to  the  inner  vail  by  sorroundiug  the 
flow  of  the  new  sample  from  the  nozsle  narked  as  9  in 
Fig.  5  and  thus  reject  the  stain  of  the  inner  vail  of  the 
cell.    The  function  of  the  small  conical  hood  marked  as 
8  in  Fig.  5  and  per  attached  to  the  incident. window  1  of 
the  cell  is  to  perturb  the  inflow  of  the  suctioned  sample 
there  by  pressure  difference  and  thus  effectively  exclude 
the  stain  of  incident  window  1. 

By  these  particular  design  and  attachment, the  stain 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell  is  effectively  rejected 
vs  the  higher  concentration  of  particulates  in  the  samples 
from  the  pollutpd  envirotimcnts . 
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The  attcniintion  in  the  triinsmittHnce  at  the  incident  window 
And  pxii  windov  of  the  dignul  light  is  r«diic«d  hy  ih« 
coaling  oC  un ti -re!  1  et  1        film  on  their  surfaces  vs  the 
wBvo  U>nf{ih  of  0.6328  (Jtn  of  H««-N*  Usor  lif;hi. 

C.  Rejection  Stote  of  Stray  Lights 

The  situation  in  the  rejection  of  tniscei  1  ancous  stray 
lights  is  «.»  follows;    Th«  rejection  of  purely  extemsl 
light        is  pursued  by  enclosing  the  whole  optical  system 
with  the  blackened  housing  box  tightly*    The  contribut- 
ion of  stray  light  from  laser  tube       to  WT  is  rejected 
by  the  nozzle  9  in  Fig.  5  and  so  are  for       from  each  ele- 
ment composing  optical  system.    The  contribution  from  the 
reflection  of  the  incident  beam  is  almost  eliminated  b]^ 
the  Ray lei gh  horn  1  marked  as  3  in  Fig.  5  and  the  reject- 
ion of  the  reflected  light  from  Rayleigh  horn  1  is  attain- 
ed by  the  hood  marked  as  10  in  Fiv.  5f  even  though  the 
contribution  of  that  component  is  weak.    Rayleigh  horn 
2  marked  by  3  in  Fig.  5  will  vork  to  eliminate  the  multi- 
ple scattered  light.    The  noxse  level  of  each  stray  light 
by  this  composition  of  optical  system  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  succeeding  section  regarding  the  test  results. 

D.  Electronics 
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The  approaeh  to  the  second  target  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  aetimlly  available  Instrument  of  the  said 
performnnoe  is  Achieved  by  the  following  three  means  on 
the  hasis  off  the  ftintl amenta  1  meehanlsn  of  the  counter; 
(l)  Bisection  of  the  covering  range  of  particulate  dia- 
meter from  0*1  to  10  )im  into  Range  I  (0.1  to  0,3  |in)  and 
Range  II  (0»$  to  10  fun)  at  particulate  diameter  of  0.3 
|un  corresponding  to  the  allowable  d3manie  range  of  PA 
in  determining  the  particulate  diameter  with  high  resolu- 
tion.   (2)  The  squeesing  of  besiii  diameter  by  the  lens 
in  the  illuminating  system  for  the  size  determination  of 
particulates  in' Range  I  and  recovering  the  original  beam 
diameter  by  taking  off  the  lens  from  the  illuminating 
systeoi  for  the  sise  determination  of  particulate  in  Range 
II.     (3)  Alternative  measurements  on  each  diameter  of 
particulate  and  their  number  in  the  objective  system  by 
the  svltch  of  the  channels  belonging  to  Range  I  and  Range 
II  at  a  constant  interval  of  time  usually  taking  60  sec. 
for  the  dilute  concentration  of  particulate. 

The  rightness  in  the  bisection  of  the  range  of 
particulate  at  0.5  |im  is  justified  by  the  situation  in 
the  change    of       vs  Dp  in  curve  C  of  Pig.  3.    The  optical 
bisection  of  ca.  six  figures  range  of       into  each  three 

i 

figures  at        of  0.3  fim  fits  the  allowed  dynamic  range  of 
PA  vlthin  three  figures  in  the  corresponding  bisection 
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of  six  ligurcs  d^nnmic  range  of  PA  on  the  oloctronic  cir- 
cuit wide. 

EvL-n  Uiougli  the  use  of  logarithmic  PA  seems  likely 
to  bo  effective  for  iliis  objective  superfic tally ,  thia 
loses  the  acciiracy  in  the  resolution  of  particulate 
llameier  among  their  wiAe  distribution  and  hence  is  not 
available  for  the  present  objective.    It  should  be  mention- 
ed that  this  bisection  of  the  range  of  particulate  dianeter 
is  only  possible  for  the  side  vay  scattering  method  where 
the  covering  range  of       stays  within  six  figures  cor« 
responding  to  the  sise  distribution  from  0*1  to  10  pn. 
This  type  of  bisection  is  not  applicable  for  forwards 
scattering  method  on  the  basis  of  the  reason  that  the 
figures  of  the  coresponding  dynamic  range  of  PA  exceeds 
three  figures  and  can  not  stay  within  the  allofwed  dynamic 
range  of  PA.    Therefore!  ^^S^  order  section  more  than 
tri section  is  needed  for  this  type  of  scattering  method 
to  maintain  the  same  accuracy  in  the  resolution  of  parti- 
culate diameter* 

The  requisition  on  the  bisectional  measurement  of  size 
for  particulate  system  with  a  wide  distribution  of  their 
sizes  is  also  issued  by  the  following  reason;    As  the 
ntimber  concentration  of  bigger  particulate  in  Range  II 
is  generally  much  lower  than  the  one  of  smaller  partieu-> 
late  in  Range  I^a  greater  counting  error  is  expected  to 
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he  inoviinble  for  partictilules  in  Range  11,  unlessi  the 
sousing  volume  is  not  enlarged  by  «>xpnnding  the  beam  dia- 
meter of  ibe  incident  ligb't*    TIence,  the  pre!*ent  mecha- 
nism i  £^  designed  so  as  to  remove  the  lens  .system  for  the 
measurement  of  particulate  in  Rnxige  II  during  the  alter- 
native measurements  of  those  in  range  I  and  Range  II  sepa- 
rately at  a  constant  time  interval  and  the  electronic  cir- 
cuits per  attached  to  the  system  are  provided  to  satisfy 
the  requisition. 

As  the  third  target,  to  realize  the  in»trtimeniation 
available  for  the  in  situ  determination  of  the  size  dis- 
tribution, channel  isolation  of  the  range  of  particulate 
diameter  is  pursued  by  dividing  the  objective  range  from 
0.1  to  10    m  into  the  appropriate  number  of  sections  de- 
pending on  the  need  for  the  precision  of  the  results. 
The  principle  of  the  present  channel  isol*tion  is  illust- 
rated in  Fig.  6  regarding  the  designation  of  signal  pulses 
into  a  channel  corresponding  to  a  given  range  of  parti- 
culate diameter.    The  actual  circuit  is  composed  of 
number  of  EX  OR  elements  forthe  selective  picking  up  of 
the  signal  pulses  by  EX  OR  in  the  neighboring  comparators 

among  n    number  of  parallely  connected  ones  and  as  ment- 
c 

ioned  above,  the  number  of  n^  can  be  given  preferably,  de- 
ponding  on  the  need  for  the  precision.    In  reality,  nine 
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chiinnels  arc  employi^d  for  the  present  inst  riimontntion 
al  luting  four  channels  for  Uange  I  .ind  five  chonnels  for 
Rtmge  Tlf  respectively  vhere  four  figures  dlgitnl  display 
is  8Ui>pli(>d  for  r-nch  channel.     Counting  time  is  cxcliHng- 
ahle  \ty  eight  steps  from  1  to  600  see,  depending  on  the 
number  concentration  of  the  particulates  corresponding 
to  each  range  in  the  objective  systems  and  synchronlned 
with  the  switching  between  Kange  I  and  Range  II.  The 
electronic  circuits  for  this  purpose  are  so  designed  to 
exclude  those  contributions  from  the  extraordinary  bigger 
particles  with  diameters  larger  than  the  programmed  upper 
limit  of  particle  diameter,  presently  10  ^m.    It  is  also 
designed  to  close  the  channels  for  the  unneeded  ranges 
and  to  allot  these  restiag  channels  to  the  needed  ranges, 
if  necessary. 

After  eliminating  the  contribution  of  Pg  by  means  of 

tjie  methods  mentioned  previously,  the  primary  component 
governing  the  8/N  ratio'  of  this  instrument  comes  iron 
the  noise  induced  by  Knyleigh  scattering  of  the  carrier 
gases*    This  has  been  expected  by  the  theoretical  survey 
in  the  foregoing  section  and  will  be  certified  by  the  eX'~ 
perimental  results  in  the  succeeding  section.    This  noise 
component  based  on  the  Rnyleigh  scntiered  light  is  tgBU«d 
as  the  random  pulses  from  the  output  of  PA.    The  order  of 
contribution  of  this  pulse  is  estimated  to  be  3  nA  as 
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the  average  current  reduced  at  the  anode  of  FMT»  as  will 
be  referred  to  In  the  test  reaults  o£  the  succeeding 
section.    Including  this  background  level,  the  S/N 
•  ratio  defined  by  the  nean  pulse  height  illustrated  very 
low  value  of  1.5  regarding  the  signal  light  of  polysty- 
rene latlces  with  diaineter  o£  0.109  im*    To  exclude  the 
noise  from  P^,  the  noise  pulse  rejection  circuit  is  em- 
ployed in  the  present  instrument.    As  P^^  induced  by  Ray- 
leigh  scattered  light  Incident  to  FMT  is  presumed  to  be 
Induced  by  Poisson  process,  the  Interval,  the  width,  and 
the  height  of  this  noise  pulse  is  random  and  is  on  the 
average  ca.  200  nsec,  1  ^sec,  and  30  mV,  respectively. 
The  average  current  of  this  noise  is  of  3  nA.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  width  and  height  of  the  signal  pulse 
from  polystyrene  latieea  of  0.109  itm  diameter  is  40  ^ec. 
(constant)  and  45  mV,  respectively.    Obvious  difference 
is  recognized  between  the  quality  of  the  pulse  from  the 
carrier  gas  and  the  one  from  the  particulate.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  difference  in  the  pulse  width  parti- 
cularlly,  the  noise  pulse  can  be  eliminated  by  the  cir- 
cuit in  Fig.  7,  where  the  noise  pulse  of  analogous  nature 
is  transformed  to  digital  one  by  comparater  and  then  eli- 
minated by  logic  circuit. 

£.  Method  of  Error  Reduction 
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the  criteria  her«  are  primarily  concerned  wlch  the 
error  in  the  counting  of  signal  pulses  from  the  authenr- 
tically  ideal  particulates  system  without  any  size  dis- 
tribution.   Hence,  the  error  concerned  here  is  presumed 
>     to  be  basically  caused  by  the  fluctuation  in  Che  height 
of  the  signal  pulse  coming  from  the  ideal  particulates 
of  a  given  diameter.    As  the  result  of  the  experimental 
checks,  it  is  clarified  that  among  many  causes  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  pulse  height,  the  non-uniformity  in 
the  special  distribution  of  the  illuminating  beam  Is 
remarkably  concerned  vlth    the  problem.    The  nentlooed 
uniformity  is  particularly  requested  for  the  present 
case  where  the  diameter  of  the  illumitiatlng  beam  is  design- 
ed to  be  extremely  narrower  than  the  one. of  the  coaxially 
flowing  aerosol  flux.    For  the  confrontation  of  this 
cause,  the  unpolarized  multlmode  laser  with  uniform 
spatcial  distribution  of  light  intensity  Is  employed  in- 
stead of  the  single  mode  one.    The  second  cause  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  pulse  height  of  the  signal  light  is 
the  non-uniformity  in  the  areal  sensitivity  of  PMT. 
The  confrontation  of  the  cause  is  achieved  by  receiving 
the  scattered  light  fully  on  the  light  receiving  surface 
even  to  its  periphery.    The  reason  why  the  unpolarized 
laser  is  preferably  employed  is  due  to  the  following; 
The  variation  width  of  the  theoretically  fluctuating 


I 
I 
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o    becomes  different  depending  on  whether  the  ineident 
light  is  polarized  or  unpolarized  above  the  particle  dia- 
meter of  1  |in  and  the  smaller  variation  width  is  given 
for  unpolarized  light  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  3. 

Since  the  multivalued  diameter  of  the  corresponing 
particles       is  presumed  theoretically  for  a  given  value 
of        it  seems  likely  that  some  error  vill  be  imposed 
principally  on  the  counting  hy  the  seleetion  of  the  nine 
channel  corresponding  to  a  given  height  of  the  signal 
pulse  regarding  the  sise  detenninatien  for  those  particu* 
lates  vith  diameters  bigger  than  1.0  fim.    However,  it 
should  be  oientioned  thai  (J  ^  ehangea  ts  ]>p  in  Vig.  9 
illustrating  the  repeated  small  fluctuation  in  its  slow- 
ly promoting  level  with  a  short  interval  va  the  promo* 
tion  of  Dp  in  the  range  above  1  }isi  and  the  present  channel 
isolation  by  nine  steps  in  total  is  adjusted  to  possess 
a  considerably  wide  range  for  each  channel  in  the  section- 
ing of  bigger  particle  diameter  from  1  to  10  inn  by  four 
steps*^   Therefore,  equal  opportunity  is  almostly  endowed 
between  the  counting  of  the  pulse  hei^t  from  particles 
of  smaller  diameters  erroneously  as  belonging  to  the 
bigger  diameter  channel  and  the  one  of  the  larger  diameter 
as  belong  to  the  smaller  one  regarding  the  case  where 
the  actual  pulse  height  lays  close  to  the  critical  one 
on  the  border,  say  4  pim  in  the  sectioning  of  the  channel « 
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In  reality,  the  results  can  represent  sufficiently  thie  true  pat- 
terns in  the  distribution  of  sizes  of  artificially  composed  aerosol 
systema  or  can  reflect  the  actual  size  distribution  of  aerosols  in 

the  environmental  system. 


F.  Coincidence 

The  coincidence  effect  can  be  described  generally  by  the  ex- 
pression c  =  c^  «xp(-y)i  where        is  the  true  number  concentration 

of  aerosol  systems  and  c  the  measured  one*    The  dimensionless 

6 

variable  y  is  given  by  y  =  c  V  .      On  the  basis  of  these  relations, 

o  s 

the  true  number  concontration       is  obtained  by  taking  the  first 

order  coincidence  losses  correction; 

s-(l/V^)«ln  {l-T^j^,  where  T^^iSf  coincidence  loss. 

—7 

For  example,  provided  that        and  T^j  is  given  as  7.85  x  10 

3  —5  3 

en  ,  1%  respectively  for  ftahge  I  and  7*85  x  10     cm  »  raspec- 

S  -3 

tively  for  Range  II,       is  given  as  1*35  x  10    cm     for  the  formor 
3  -3 

and  1.3  X  10    cm     for  the  latter  range,  respectively.    The  at- 

6     —3  A  ^3 

tainable  e    of  the  instrument  is  ca.  2  x  10    em"    and  1  x  10  cm 
o 

for  each  range  respectively  using  second  order  coincidence  loss 
calculation*    The  said  o^  level  is  the  highest  particulates  con- 
centration level  of  the  environmental  pollutants  so  far  obtained, 
as  vill  be  illustrated  in  Pig.  14  of  the  succeeding  section. 


m    TEST  RESULTS 
A.    Reduction  Method  of  o^^^ 

The  possibility  in  the  reduction  of  Pj^  vas  dicussed  by  three 
different  approaches  in  the  previous  section. 
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Hence»  the  selection  of  the  actually  available  method 
with  the  least  C^^  has  been  pursued  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perimental ebecks  on  the  predictions  in  the  foregoing 
disscussions. 

Firstly,  following  experinsntal  checks  is  pursued 
on  the  possibility  by  the  reduction  of  cell  pressure. 
The  si'tuations  of  the  generation  of  pulses  frosi  the 
polystyrene  latlces  are  observed  in  terms  of  the  change 

of  the  output  at  PA  by  varying  the  cell  pressure  f ron 

2  3 
6.67  X  10    to  2.67  x  10    Ph.    Although  the  uniformity 

should  b«  expoeiod  intrinsically  in  the  boigbt  and  vid^ 

of  the  generated  pulse  from  these  ideal-like  parti cleSf 
vory  exiroiso  non-uniforsiity  in  the  pulse  hei^t  is 
observed  by  the  reduction  of  cell  pressure,  in  reality. 

This  is  presttHMibly  due  to  the  following  reasons: 
The  velocity  of  the  particulate  stressi  from  the  narrov 
nossle  in  the  cell  is  extremely  accelerated  and  exceeds 
100  m/see  by  the  reduction  of  cell  pressure,  vhen  keeping 
the  same  ssmpling  rate  of  60  1/hr  as  before  at  ordinary 
pressure*    Hence,  the  reduction  of  cell  pressure  siskes 
the  flow  of  particulates  turbulent  and  unstable  besides 
the  accumulation  of  dissipated  particulates  in  the  adjoin- 
ed vortex  flow  within  the  cell.    The  former  onuses  the 
irregularity  in  the  narrowing  of  the  width  and  the  lower- 
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ing  of  height  of  the  signal  pulses  detected  at  FNT,  in 
80  fur  as    the  sana  tiaa  eonsiani  aa  those  at  ox^inary 
cell  preacure  Is  nainiaitied  for  the  resolution  of  the 
signal.    Besides^  those  particulates  in  the  adjoined  flov 
causes  the  stain  of  the  cell  vail  which  increases  F^p. 

The  refoming  of  the  time  constant  needs  the  ioultii>- 
lieation  of  electric  eireuits  and  this  loakes  the  instruo 
ment  not  portable  and  hence  not  available  for  the  in  situ 
■eaaurcnent  of  aerosols  in  various  esvironnents  of  tlis 
actual  fields. 

The  photograph  in  Fig.  8  is  as  example  illustrating 
the  horizontally  visualized  flov  of  incense  smoke  vithin 
the  evaouatsd  call  in  tersis  of  the  ionb  by  the  extrsnsly 
thin  and  flattened  laser  beam  ellipticitized  through  the 
cylindrical  lensos.    The  highly  eonesn^ttted  flow  of  ill- 
uminating smokes  along  the  center  of  the  blackened  back 
ground  of  jot  flov  and  tho  layered  smoke  notion  along  th« 
adjoined  Tortox  vithin  the  cell  are  obserred  there. 

It  is  concluded  tbatf  nsrorthloss  the  reduction  of 
cell  pressure  is  intrinsically  preferable  for  the  de- 
tection of  very  fine  particulates^  this  method  is  not 
applicable  to  the  present  obd active  with  the  minimum 
detectable  sise  of  0.1  pm  but  it  should  be  followed  up 
for  the  doTolopnent  of  the  instrument  vith  the  objective 
minimum  detectable  size  less  than  0.07  )m. 
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Hence y  ibe  next  poBsibili^y  of  the  second  approach  l3y 
minimizing  the  sensing  volume       is  explored  at  ordinary 
cell  pressure.    As  results,  7.85  x  Itr^  cm^  is  obtained 
for       by  squeezing  both  the  beam  diameter  and  the  slit 
width  to  100  |im.    This  value  of  V,,  is  three  figures  smaller 
than  the  usual  ones  cited  in  the  literatures^  and  provides 
the  good  uniformity  in  the  height  of  the  signal  pulse  is- 
sued by  the  standard  aerosol  from  Dow  polystyrene  laticea 
(0.109 

The  mentioned  diilicuiiy  in  the  first  approach  can 
not  be  avoided  in  tha  third  approach  in  temw  of  the 
combination  of  the  former  method  by  the  reduction  of  cell 
pressure  with  the  latter  method  and  thereforef  the  third 
one  ia  abandoned  presently.    Henee^  it  is  concluded  that 
iha-  available  method  among  the  aforesaid  three  ones  ie 
presently  the  second  one  in  terms  of  minimising  the  Mus- 
ing volume  at  ordinary  cell  pressure. 

B.    Noise  Level  by       and  Pj| 

The  actual  noise  level  of  the  jn*esent  instrument  is 

measured.    The  average  level  of  the  total  shot  noise  cur- 
rent      eolleoted  at  anode  of  PMT  is  expressed  ae  « 
I^^  +  Ig  +  Ijj,  where  Ijjj^  is  the  average  level  of  the 
dark  current,  Ig  and  Ij^  is  the  level  of  th#  shot  noise 
current  liy  the  background  light  P3,  and  by  the  Rayleigh 
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scattered  light  P^,  respectively.    I^^  and  1^  is  Intrinsi- 
cally constant  vs  the  change  in  cell  presure  p,  but  1^ 
is  considered  to  be  strongly  dependent  on  p  by  Eq.  (6). 
The  linear  promotion  in  the  level  of       vs  the  change  of 
p  in  the  range  from  0  to  1.33  x  10   Pa  Is  Illustrated  in 
Fig.  9.    Therefore,  the  cut  on  the  ordinate  by  the 
Straight  line  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  I^^  +  1^  and 
Ij^  is  linearly  proportional  to  p.    Regarding  the  eval- 
uation of  these  by  the  separate  eiqieriment  with  another 
PMi  and  with  the  sensing  volume  as  much  smaller  than  the 

one  in  Fig.  9,  Ijj^  is  obtained  as  0.04  nA  while  is 

obtained  as  3.04  nA  and  0.14  nA  at  1.013  x  10^  Pa  and 
3 

3.33  X  10   Pa  respectively.    Particularily,  a  smaller 
slope  is  obtained  for  the  increase  of      vs  p.  There- 
fore, the  smaller  the  sensing  volune,  the  smaller  is 
obtained.    At  ordinary  cell  pressure,  1^^,  1^^^,  and  1^ 
is  obtained  as  3.0  nA,  0.04nA  and  1.4  x  10~-^  nA  re- 
spectively.   Therefore,  very  small  noise  level  of  P„  is 
realized  vs  the  level  of        where  I^^^  is  small  enough 
for       even  if       is  reduced  by  squeezing  the  sensing 
volume  for  the  present  instrument. 


C.     Correspondence  among  Theoretical  and  Observed  Values 
The  precision  in  the  detection  of  particulate  dia- 
meter is  pursued  by  the  eaeactness  in  the  coincidence  of 
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the  eheoretical  be)iavlQCB  of        vs  Dp  with  the  experi- 
mental one  on  the  basis  of  the  change  in  the  pulse 
height  V8  Dp  where  the  pulse  heights  of  aerosols  from 
various  polystyrene  latices  are  reduced  to  the  integrat- 
ed cross  sections  by  taking  both  the  signal  height  and 
the  theoretical  Integrated  cross  section  of  polystyrene 
latices  of  0.481  fua  diameter  as  standards  for  the  noma- 
llzatlon. 

A  fair  coincidence  is  obtained  between  both  behaviors 
as  Illustrate  in  Pig.  10  where  ten  kinds  of  polystyrene  lat- 
ices with  particle  diameter  of  0.081,  0.109,  0.124  etc. 
are  used  as  the  ssmples.    Those  latics  are  each  suspend* 
ed  in  the  superpurif led  water  in  the  beaker,  dispersed 
by  ultrasonic  stirring,  atomized  In  the  purified  nitrogen 
atmosphere  and  then  introduced  into  the  measuring  cell. 
The  penetration  of  fine  dust  Into  the  system  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  cautions  cleaning  of  the  walls  of  the  experi- 
mental equipment  and  by  the  preliminary  purge  of  the 
environment ' using  purified  nitrogen  gas  after  filtration. 

Then,  the  deviation  in  the  diameter  of  each  aerosols 
from  various  polystyrene  latices  are  checked  by  the  pulse 
height  analyser  (FHA)  regarding  the  modes  in  their  count 
and  pulse  height.    The  peak  value  and  the  half  width 
value  of  each  aerosol  is  checked  from  these  size  spectra 
as  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.    Regarding  the  details  of 
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the  noxnallzatlon  In  Fig.  10 p  those  pulse  heights  are 
normalized  by  the  one  from  polystyrene  latlces  of  0,481 
iim  diameter  and  reduced  to  the  integrated  crosa  section 
by  taking  the  theoretical       corresponding  to  0*481  urn. 
diameter  as  standard. 

D.    Detection  of  0.1  Mm  Diameter 

Even  though  the  broad  alee  spectrum  Is  observed 
for  polystyrene  latlces  with  0.109  nm  diameter,  the 
rlghtness  of  the  present  signal  processing  circuit 
based  on  the  pulse  height  of  each  polystyrene  latlcs 
in  synchroscope  including  the  one  of  0*109  Mm  diameter 
is  established  by  the  relation  in  Fig.  10  and  it  is  also 
experimentally  verified  by    the  check  on  the  linear  de- 
crease of  the  count  number  of  polystyrene  particulates 
with  0.109  Mm  vs  each  dilution  by  half  amount  in  Fig.  12. 
where  the  curve  1  and  curve  2  represents  the  count  number 
in  channel  1  (0.1~0.2  Mm)  and  channel  2  (0.2'«'0*3Mm) 
respectively.    The  count  In  channel  2  for  polystyrene 
particulate  of  0.109  Mm  is  considered  to  come  from  the 
coagulated  particles  which  is  caused  by  the  duplicate 
presence  of  the  particles  in    the  comparatively  larger 
mist  droplets  from  the  atomizer. 

If  necessary,  the  fine  isolation  of  channel  in  the 
particulate  diameter  range  from  0.1  to  0.2  Mm  by  the 
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division  of  ctiaanel  1  Into  live  Is  po«filSle  vltfln  tfie 
precision  of  present  dynamic  range  of  PA  on  the  basis  of 
the  standardisation  using  polystyrene  latices  of  0.109> 
0.176  Mm  diam.    The  isolation  of  channel  down  to 
0.07  iim  diameter  is  &Xso  possible  with  S/N  ratio  of  3 
by  making  a  small  improvement  on  the  nozzle  within  the 
cell  and  also  by  minimizing  the  sensing  volume  on  the 
basis  of  the  standardization  using  polystyrene  latices 
of  0.081  iim  diameter.    The  minimum  detectable  size  of 
particulates  Is  estimated  to  be  0.065  tm  for  the  present 
instrument,  if  necessary. 

E.    Cross  Check  Test. 

To  confirm  the  performance  of  the  present  counter, 
several  cross  checks  are  pursued  on  the  observed  data  vs 
those  of  other  counters  which  are  obtained  by  the  simul- 
taneous measurement.    The  examples  of  the  cross  checks 
tests  vs  Royco  Model  220  counter  and  another  optical  one 
with  tungsten  lamp  light  source  are  illustrate  in  Fig. 
13  regarding  the  results  of  two  different  environments* 
Those  results  in  Pig.  13  (a)  are  concerned  with  almttl- 
taneous  measurement  on  the  size  distributions  of  the 
dusts  in  the  company  building  by  Royco  Model  220  counter 
and  the  present  counter.    Curve  1  is  the  one  by  the 
former  and  Curve  2  is  the  one  by  the  latter  regarding 
the  atmosphere  late  in    the  afternoon.    Curve  3  is  the 
one  by  the  latter  regarding  the  change  in  the  number  and 
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the  size  distribution  pattern  by  the  perturbed  atmosphere 
du«  to  the  traffic  of  many  office  persons  going  home  30 

minutes  after  the  measurement  on  Curve  1  and  Curve  2, 

Those  results  In  Pig.  13  (b)  are  concerned  with  the 
results  of  the  simultaneous  measurement  on  the  size  dis* 
tribution  of  welding  bumes  hy  this  counter  (CurTO  4)  and 
the  ordinary  optical  counter  with  tungsten  lamp  as  the 
light  source  (Cttrre  5)*    Both  measurements  are  pursued  on 
those  hy  100  tine  dilution  of  the  enTironmental  sample* 
Good  coincidence  is  obserTsd  between  both  results  regard-^^ 
ing  the  sise  distribution  above  0.3  |im  diameter. 
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Part  11.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  OPTICAL  COUNTEH  TO  THE 

DETEKMINATION  OF  THE  SIZE  DISTRlBtmON  OP  THE  COMBDSTION 

DUSTS. 

Ae  tlie  objttCtivft  in  developing  the  counter  was  origin- 
ally to  measure  the  engine  dust  from  autonoblles  In  the 
netropolltan  environments,  the  minimnm  detectable  slse  of 
the  present  counter  is  arranged  to  achieve  the  submicron 
size  detection  down  to  0.07  jjm  in  diameter  under  the  parti- 
culates concentration  range  up  to  10^^/a^  without  any  cor- 
rection of  the  coincidence  loss  end  the  cross  channel  sen' 
sltivlty. 
1.    Engine  Dusts: 

As  ibs  application  of  the  present  counter,  the 
measttremenis  are  pursured  on  the  miscellaasous  urban  sn- 
vironjsental  particulates  which  are  considered  to  come 
primarily  from  the  authomoblle  pollutants.    The  measurs^ 
ment  are  eonductsd  under  various  conditions  and  environ- 
nents  sush  as  passing  through  high  vay  tunnel  mi  the 
moving  test  ear»  downtovn  street  in  rainy  veather, 
factorial  area  and  residential  area.    Neverthless,  the 
results  can  reflect  the  actual  else  distribution  and  par- 
ticulates concentration  there  when  compared  to  the  data 
by  ether  measurements  and  will  be  more  dependable  provid- 
ed that  the  correction  on  the  relative  refractive  index 
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Is  conducted  on  the  results.    Those  results  are  summarized 
In  Fig.  14. 
2.    Smoke  in  Fire: 

Anyhow,  some  method  on  the  correction  of  the  coinci- 
dence loss  and  counting  loss  should  be  taken  up  for  the 
measurenent  of  the  particle  else  of  the  highly  concentre- 
tioned  smoke  particulates  in  the  actual  fire.  The  afore- 
said difficulty  have  been  settled  by  dervlng  en  eqatttion  for 
the  feasible  correction  in  the  first  order  approximation, 
even  though  leaving  some  doubt  on  Its  accuracy. 

On  this  basis,  the  following  items  have  been  pursued 
for  the  study  on  smokes  In  fire  by  laboratory  scale; 

(1)  Analysis  of  the  optical  densities  or  the  turbidities 
of  smokM  on  the  basis  of  the  scattering  cross  section  as 
calculated  from  the  sise  distribution  of  the  actual  smokes. 

(2)  Characterisation  on  the  difference  in  the  size  distri- 
bution between  swokes  froM  smoldering  and  those  from  flaming 
combustion. 

(3)  Model  experiments  for  the  clarification  of  the  thick* 
ening  of  smokes  in  an  enclosure  fire  which  Is  primarily 

due  to  the  growth  of  bigger  pertlculates  in  the  distribution 

by  the  lowering  of  oxygen  partial  presure  and  secondly  by 
the  stepwise  coagulation  among  the  aged  particulates  and  the 
nacent  ones  with  a  slse  distribution  of  the  smaller  diameters. 
Because  of  the  high  concentration  of  particulates  as 

expected  in  smokes  generated  from  organic  polymers  in  fire, 
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the  correction  should  be  aade  on  the  count  number  for  coin- 
cidence loss  and  cross-channel  sensitivity  due  to  the  loss 

counting.    R.Jaenlclce  reportedon  the  rigorous  correction  of 

13 

the  coincidence  loss.     Although  his  equation  satisfies  the 
need  in  the  theoretical  rigidity  for  low  coneentretlon»  it 
se^ns  likely,  it  does  not  work  for  the  correction  of  the  in 
situ  neaBurenent  of  such  thick  particulates  syaten  as  the 
nacent  smokes  in  fire.    Therefore*  we  derived  an  improved 
fomnla  for  the  correction  of  the  coincidence  lose  In  the 
first  order  approximacion  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number 
of  particulates  in  the  sensing  volume.    Then,  In  terns  of 
the  theoretical  curve  representing  the  relation  on  the  true 
concentration  of  particulates  and  the  count  number  of  total 
particulates,  we  pursued  conventionally  the  coincidence  loss 
correction  on  the  count  number  of  each  channel  by  assuming 
the  proportionality  between  the  ratio  of  the  count  number 
of  a  dhannel  to  its  critical  one  and  the  ratio  of  the  total 
count  number  to  the  theoretically  derived  critical  concent- 
ration of  total  particulates  in  the  sensing  volume.  The 
atatlstlal  treatment  of  the  coincidence  loss  as  follows; 

K  is  the  number  of  particulates  in  the  volume  V,  and  V 
is  much  larger  than  the  sensing  volume  v.    Assuming  the  K 
particles  are  randomly  distributed,  the  probability  of  giving 
1  particles  in  v  simultaneously  Is  given  by  the  binomial 
distribution. 
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retical  cuxve  representing  the  relation  between  Nc  and  Co 

from  Eq.(2)  illustrates  a  different  pattern  above  the  maximal 
Nc  which  worka  in  the  coincidence  loaa  correction  better,  as 
compared  to  the  former. 

Therefore,  the  true  nuniber  Co  can  be  eatlnated  in  the 
first  order  approximation  from  the  displayed  counts  and  thus 
the  Instrunent  predicts  the  particulate  number  up  to  ca. 
1  X  10^^  /        on  the  basis  o£  the  above  correction. 

Smoke  Generation  ;        The  generation  of  smokes  hove  been 
carried  out  In  a  vertical  electric  test  furnace  at  the  hot 
bath  temperature  of  400*C,  500*C  and  600*C,  respectively. 
The  particle  concentration  in  the  ascending  hot  current  of 
the  combustion  product  have  been  measured  by  Intaklng  the 
current  Into  the  counter  close  to  the  sample  plate  In  the 
furnace.    The  concentration  of  the  acconulated  smokes  and 
their  aging  have  been  measured  by  turbldo-meters  in  the  smoke 
box  (  50  X  50  X  50  cm  )  placed  above  the  vent  end  also  by 
intaking  a  portion  of  smokes  into  the  said  counter  at  a  rate 
of  2  liters  per  minute,  simultaneously.    The  smoke  concent- 
ration in  the  box  is  estimated  as  the  average  of  the  cross 
sections  from  the  turbidities  at  15  cm,  30  cm  and  45  cm 
apart  from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  respectively,  and  the 
Intake  of  smoke  to  the  optical  counter  Is  carried  out  at 
30  cm  apart  from  the  bottom  and  right  up  the  vent  end  of 
the  furnace. 
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For  v/V  <  0.1  and  K-^w  ,  the  polssoo  approximatioa  can 
be  applied  and  the  probability  of  vacant  Vq  Is  described  as 
follws. 

A  count  is  established  only  when  the  sensitive  volume  v  is 
empty  before  a  particle  enters  It.    The  niniber  of  particles 
eoimted  la 

Nc   -  -f-vco  e-^°-^    (1) 

where  Co  is  the  true  concentration  of  particulates,  W  Is  the 

slit-width  and  s  is  the  aerosol  velocity  from  the  nozzle. 

As  stated  previously,  we  pursued  the  conventlnal  eor^ 
rection  on  the  coincidence  of  the  count  in  a  channel  (i) 
by  assualng  the  following  relation; 


Nc  Hc"» 

Nci  is  the  count  nuinber  of  channel  1,  Nc  is  the  total  count 
miiiber  of  all  channels.   Nd"^  la  the  critical  count  ntind>er 

of  channel  i  which  can  be  given  experimentally  at  the  decay 

of  the  count  mniber  va.  the  Increase  of  particulates  during 

max 

the  smoke  generation,  while  Nc       is  the  critical  count 
ourilier  of  total  particulates  of  all  channels  which  is  given 

either  by  theoretical  equation  (1)  or  its  modified  one  (2). 

NC  -  I  1-  (l-^)^°Jl  1  +  f  (1-^)^°]  (2) 
The  latter  seeas  to  give  better  corrections.    The  theo- 
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Samples  ;  The  samples  used  for  the  experiment  are  as 
follws;    (1)  polypropylene  (2)  polyvlnylchlorlde  FVC  <3) 

wood  where  100  mg,  300  rag  and  1.00  gr.  of  samples  are  used 
for  the  test  of  each  specimen.    The  smoke  generation  has 
been  varrled  out  at  the  hot  bath  temperature  of  400" C» 
500*'C  and  600''C,  respectively. 

As  has  been  ref ered  to  in  the  statement  of  the  problem, 
the  concentration  dependency  of  the  size  distribution  of 
smokes  was  investigated  first  for  the  smokes  from  polypro- 
pylene at  a  hot  bath  temperature  of  400*0  as  are  illustrated 
In  Fig. 15.    The  presence  of  the  iso-partlculate  concentra- 
tion point  Is  recognized  between  the  size  distribution  of 
smokes  from  100  mg  of  polypropylene  and  1.00  gr.  of  poly- 
propylene sample  where  the  growth  of  lager  diameter  parti- 
culates is  suggested  in  compensation  with  the  decrease  in 
the  nuid»er  of  smaller  particulates  due  to  coagulation. 
The  size  distribution  of  the  smokes  directly  from  the  hot 
ascending  current  through  the' furnace  Is  Illustrated  In 
Fig. 16  below  che  size  distributions  of  cooled  smokes  ac- 
cumulated In  the  environment  of  smoke  box.    The  growth  of 
lager  particulates  more  than  3  pm  in  diameter  is  recognized 
for  the  latter  due  to  aging.    To  confirm  the  validity  of 
coincidence  loss  and  crosa-channel  corrections  as  mentioned 
in  the  previous  section,  the  counter  check  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  time-dependent  change  of  the  cross  sections  of 
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polypropylene  smokes  per  1.00  gr.  of  sample  m^/gr.  between 
those  oVtalned  frone  the  tarblditles  in  the  snoke  box  and 
those  calculated  theoretically  on  the  basis  of  the  size 
distribution  of  particulates  in  the  snoke  box  varying  the 
scattering  coefficient  (k)  for  each  relative  refractive 
indices  (a).    As  are  illustrated  in  Fig .17,  it  is  not  too 
far  saying  that  the  good  coincidence  has  been  obtained 
between  them  in  so  far  as  the  precision  in  the  channel 
isolation  of  the  counter,  the  rightness  on  the  correction 
of  coincidence  loss  and  the  cross-channel  sensitivity  due 
to  counting  loss  are  concerned.    Remembering  the  approxi- 
mately of  the  simulation  in  replacing  the  complex  refrac- 
tive indices  of  the  actual  smokes  smoldering  by  m  ■  1«6, 
and  not  taking  the  complexity  In  the  change  of  cross  sec- 
tions from  both  turbidities. 

The  size  distribution  of  particulates  do  not  necessarily 

illustrate  the  proportional  increase  with  the  weight  of 

samples  linealy  at  higher  concentration  o£  smokes,  as  are 
shown  in  Fig. 17.    The  lowering  is  suggested  to  be  caused 
by  the  aging  of  smokes  due  to  coagulation  which  will  give 
lower  values  of  the  scattering  coefficient  k  close  to  2 
again  and  partly  by  the  reduction  of  particle  number  due 
to  the  dissipation  of  grown  particulates  onto  the  walls 
of  the  box  or  due  to  their  precipitation  down  to  the  floor. 
The  observed  coincidence  between  the  scattering  cross  sec- 
tion from  turbido-meter  and  the  one  from  the  size  distri- 
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btttioR  at  thin  coiic«atrati<m  ia  much  deviated  at  high  coii-> 
centratlon  of  smokes.    This  will  suggest  that  the  excess 
calibration  on  the  ntmber  of  partlculaces  haa  been  carried 
out  particularily  at  larger  diameter  on  one  hand.    On  the 
Other  hand,  the  nean  specific  gravity  of  emokes  at  such 
high  concentration  as  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  col- 
lected smokes  particles  by  filteratlon  vs.  the  calculated 
volume  of  particulates  from  particle  counter  is  also  evalu- 
ated to  remain  un^cpectedly  to  be  within  ca.  0.3  -  O.A  ym* 
Even  after  correction  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 18  »  the  result 
will  Indicate  atlU  further  shortage  In  the  weight  of  parti- 
culates, in  so  far  as  the  estimation  on  the  basis  of  the 
weight  of  the  collected  smokes  on  the  filter  la  concerned. 

Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  surface  of  the  white 
smokes  Issued  from  the  smoldering  at  comparatively  lower 
tenperatisre  (T*  400*C  )  will  be  covered  possibly  by  the 
very  tiay  droplets  of  the  condensed  dew  of  the  mixture  of 
weter  and  Irritant  volatlles,  while  the  body  Is  composed 
of  oil  soluble  volatiles  and  fragments  of  polypropylene  as 
illustrated  In  Fig.  19.    The  former  must  be  removed  by 
evaporation  from  the  particulates  on  the  filter  during  the 
collection.    The  vaporisation  of  these  volatile  fractions 
will  cause  the  reduction  of  density  with  other  losses  of 
the  recovering. 

The  most  important  factor  governing  the  size  distribu- 
tion of  smokes  Is  the  combustion  temperature.    The  typical 
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examples  illustrating  tne  remarkable  contrast  are  the  mutu- 
ally Opposing  change  of  the  size  distributloas  between  enokes 
from  wood  and  those  PVC  at  the  elevate  temperature  of  the  hot 
bath  from  400^*0.  500*C  to  600"C.    As  lUuetrated  In  Fig.  20 
and  Fig.  21,  an  obvloua  decrease  In  the  number  of  larger 
particulates  above  the  particulate's  diameter  3  ;im  la  obser^ 
ved  vs.  the  elevation  of  hot  bath  temperature  for  beech  wood, 
while  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  number  of  larger  particulates 
Is  observed  vs.  the  elevation  of  hot  bath  temperature  regard^ 
lag  the  size  distribution  of  PVC  smokes  as  observed  both  at 
furnace  and  smoke  box.    Generally,  organic  materials  emit  thick 
smokes  in  smoldering  combustion  and  their  smokes  are  reduced 
when  they  flame.   However,  PVC  is  the  exceptional  sample  which 
emit  much  thicker  smokes  In  flaming  combustion  than  In  smold- 
ering combustion.    The  results  will  suggest  that  the  flaming 
or  the  high  temperature  combustion  must  cause  the  change- 
induced  coagulation  or  carboneons  smokes  as  in  the  case  of  tite 
soot  formation. 

When  the  organic  materials  bum  in  as  enclosure,  the  oxygen 
partial  pressure  lowers  reversely  vs.  the  growth  of  fire  where 
they  emit  usually  heavier  smokes  than  they  do  In  an  open  environ- 
ment under  enough  oxygen  supply.    The  effect  of  oxygen  partial 
pressure  on  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  in  smokes  is 
shown  in  Tig.  22  for  polypropylene  at  the  hot  bath  temperature 
of  400*'C.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  large  particles  in  the 
range  above  the  particle  else  of  5      has  been  recognised 
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specifically  corr«8potiding  to  the  lowering  of  oxygen 
partial  pressure,  and  therefore »  the  aforesaid  increase  in 
the  turbidity  will  be  suggested  to  be  primarily  due  to  the 
contribution  of  these  particles. 

Finally,  the  node  in  the  so-called  aging  of  mokes 
has  been  pursued  on  the  basis  of  the  variations  in  the  size 
distribution  of  particulates  In  saokes  relatively  .  As  shoim 
in  Fig. 23,  the  growth  in  the  size  of  smokes  accumulated  in 
the  snoke  box  has  been  recognised  by  neans  of  the  tiae- 
increment  of  particulates  in  a  stepwise  change  of  their  number 
at  a  diameter  of  0.5  jam  and  ca.  S  pm,  respectively.    As  shown 
In  Fig.  24  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  In  the  in- 
flowing hot  current  consists  primarily  of  the  smaller  ones 
lacking  the  larger  diameter  ones,  while  the  size  distribution 
of  those  accumulated  in  the  smoke  box  possesses  the  larger 
diameter  portion  and  the  critical  concentration  exists  at 
around  ca.  10^^  for  the  number  of  particulates  accumulated  in 
the  smoke  box  regardless  of  the  number  of  particulates  In  the 
inflowing  flux.    This  is  presumably  due  to  the  coagulation 
between  the  aged  smokes  and  the  fresh  ones  which  produces  the 
bigger  particulates  and  the  increase  in  the  turbidity  of  smokes 
in  the  box  vs.  time  during  the  generation  of  snoke  Is  suggested 
to  be  primarily  caused  by  this  mechanism.    Consequently,  it  is 

suggested  that  the  smoking  behaviours  of  organic  materials  in 
fire  can  not  be  represented  exactly  by  the  one  in  laboratory 
scale  and  the  cross  check  on  the  basis  of  the  middle  scale 
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experiment  wllX  be  necessary  for  the  description  of  smoking 
behaviours  in  terms  of  the  one  ixL  Isboratory  scale.  The 
Increase  in  the  voltime-surface  diameter  vs.  time  Is  Illust- 
rated in  Fig.  X6  for  the  aceuoNilated  smokes  of  polypropylene 
in  the  smoke  box  during  the  generation. 
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Tiftble  X.   Tl}*  ftpeeifleatioDB  of  the  latimMiiA 


Term 

Rang*  I 

ndngo  II 

Bfrom  diaooior 

100  jn 

1»2  m 

7.85  X  10-*^  cm^ 

1.13  X  10-^  cra^ 

Sizing  parti«I,0  mnge 

©♦I  -  0,5  ya 

0*5  -  10,0  jm 

Cbatmol  numbers 

4 

5 

SLxixuf  pcurtido  ronff* 

in  in 
f 

0.1  -  0,3 

0.5  -  1.0 

0.2  -  0,3 

1*0  -  2«0 

0.3  <-  0.4 

2*0  <i  4.0 

0.4  -  0,5 

4.0  -  6.0 

6.0  -  lO.O 

eoncentrailoiMi 

5.0  at  10* 

3.3  X  10^  em"^ 

Counting  tioo 

l»5»10^50y60,100, $00,600  ench  a*conds 

Flcnr  nttv  of  ftoroaol 

0*6  l/nia  or  1*2  l/min  rte. 

Disploy  metbod 

Pigital  (four  digit/oliAnnaX) 

Calibration 

IMlf  oarai  IfttojK  partieloo  Chonioal) 

a)    Sizi&g  rcng«  cnn  bo  Yrrlablo  vli«ii  nococsaxy* 
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FIGURE  CAfTIOMS 

Fig.  1(&)    An  cxRQplo  of  ih«  calculated  results.    On  the 
dlffarenilAl  scAtterini;  eroat  aeeilfm.  ibiealM 
dependence  of  function  F  in  Eq.  (2).    Tlic  pnratnntor 
i«  pariiele  dlotietpr  D^, 

fig,  1(b)    An  cxfrnple  of  ths  calculated  results.    On  the 
dlff«reQtial  seatterias  cross  ffMtlm.  Angular 
d«9»nil«nc«  of  ftinetloti  7  in  Bq*  (2).    Th«  pamneiers 
ftr»  ill*  angle  0  and  partlole  dlaoaior  Hp, 

Pig.  2       Tariiol*  sisa  dapandanoa  of  faneiion  F  in 

Bq*  (2)  •    Ths  paraiaeier  ia  iba  aoatiarinft  aiigla  0« 

Tigm  3       Conpariaan  batwaan  tba  iniasraiad  aeaitarinff 
oroas  section  of  the  inatruraont  by  forward  and  riitht 
afl|rXo  li|[ht  acatiarins  nethod  vith  aoXloeiing  aanl«> 
angle  2?".    The  lerel  of  the  inte grated  Raylelph 
aaattaring  araas  saa  iion  Oj^^  of  air  molaaalaa  in 
tha  aansing  zone  is  by  a  lateral  dotted  line  regard- 
ing tha  Talaaa  of  ordintkry  aaaslBg  vaXima 
(a  1.13  X  lO""'  w?). 

Fig.  4        Block  diagraa  for  iho  outline  of  tha  present 
instruBental  ayatoH. 

Pig.  5        Cross  sectional  ylcv  of  the  proKont  light 

aeattaring  call.  ®i  ixiaidaai  visidav^  @i  aanaing 
aonet    Q)i  light  trap  1  (itaylcich  horn  vhicb  serves 
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a  suction  nozKle  for  the  outlet  of  the  aerosol) « 
®l  exit  window,   ©t  llf^t  trap  2  (Suyleiffh  horn), 
(6);  guide  pipe  for  the  inlet  of  tho  aerosol, 
(f);  guide  pipe  of  tho  oloan  olr,  0))  protoetlon 
hoo<l  for  the  stain  of  tho  inner  surface  of  the 
incident  window,   ®;  aerosol  aossloi    @|  outlet 
pipe  of  the  aerosol. 

Fig.  6        The  principle  of  the  ehannel  isolation  ahovB 
by  a  tine  chart. 

Fig.  7        Tho  principle  of  the  noise  poise  rejection 
shown  hy  a  tins  chart. 

Pig.  8        A  photograph  of  the  cross-section  tonb  of  tho 

asresol  flow  within  the  light  scattering  coll  mdsv 

2 

the  reduced  pressuure,  at  p  S:  1.33  x  10  IVi. 

Fig.  9       Pjrsssurs  dspendenes  of  IMP  sliot  noiss  envtsni 
(aretago  values)  issued  froa  the  illutDinatod  sensing 
sons.   The  msults  on  the  plot  wsrs  those  nndsr  ths 
roduccd  cell  pressure  by  7  stops. 

9ig«  10      Tits  corrsspondsnes  between  ths  theoretical  and 
experinental  tallies.    The  expeHLnentally  obiained 
pulse  height  Talues  were  reduced  to  0^  by  tho 
standardisation  on  the  basis  of  the  normalisation 
of  pulse  height  by  the  one  of  polystyrene  ptirticlo 
of  0.481  pt  dian  and  the  theoretloal  eross  seetion 
of  that  particle. 
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Fig.  11        Size  spectra  of  polystylene  latex  partidea  tj 
pulse  height  analyser  (PHA). 

Fig.  12        Count  numbers  vs.  the  relative  particle  concen- 
trations of  0.109  im  polystylene  latex  particle 
represented  by  the  dilution  ratio. 

Fig.  13        Results  of  the  cross  cheek  tests.    Royee  Hbdel 
220  counter  and  an  ordinary  optical  counter  with 
tungstsQ  lamp  light  source  were  used. 

Fig.  14        Size  distribution  of  particle  concentration  of 
particulates  primarily  dusts  and  automobile  pollutants 
in  miscellaneous  environments. 

Fig.  15        The  concentration  dependency  of  the  else  distri- 
butions of  smokes  from  polypropylene  at  hot  bath  temp- 
erature of  400*C* 

Fig.  16        The  size  distribution  of  the  smoke  from  polypro- 
pylene measured  at  8  cm  above  a  saiqple  boat  in  the 
furnace. 

Fig.  17        Relation  between  the  scattering  vross  aectlon 

estimated  from  optical  smoke  density  (Cs)  and  those  from 

particle  in  terns  of  the  number  of  particles  and  geo- 
metrical cross-section  for  each  else  fractions  and  the 

scattering  coefficient  (K)  corresponding  to  their  relative 
refractive  Indices  (m). 
Fig.  18        Relation  between  the  weight  of  sample  and  total 
volume  of  smoke  particles  from  polypropylene. 

Fig.  19         Infrared  spectral  pattern  of  smoke  from  polypro- 
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pyleae. 

Vlg.  20        Changes  of  the  particle  else  distributions  of 

snolees  froa  wood  at  the  bath  temperature  of  400''Ct 

500*C  and  600*C. 
Fig.  21        Changes  of  the  particle  size  distributions  of 

-anokes  fron  FVC  at  the  hot  bath  temperature  of  400* C> 

500°C  and  eOCC. 
Fig.  22        The  effect  of  oxygen  partial  tressure  on  the 

size  distribution  of  particulates  in  smokes  fvoa.  poly 

propylene  at  the  hot  bath  teaq[»ereture  of  400*C. 
Fig.  23         The  time- increment  of  particulates  in  a  stepwise 

change  of  their  number  in  the  smoke  box* 
Fig.  24        The  Increase  in  the  mean  volume-surface  diameter 

vs.  tine  for  smoke  polypropylene  In  the  smoke  box. 
Table  1        State  o£  the  art  of  the  optical  counter. 
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I  :  Noise  Pulse,  Z  :  Signal  Pulse, 
MM  :  MonostobLe  Multivibrator. 
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Table  i.         State  of  the  Art 


Term 

LMD 

Roth 

Laser 

Ar*,  »!e-Ne 

power 

S 

2  W,          7  vfH 

X 

0.6328 

0.5145  \n,     0.6328  \m 

beam  diameter 

(0.1  mm)             25  |im 

elliptical  150  x  20  pm 

intensity 

(102  W/cV), 

1.63  X  lO'W/an* 

4  X  10*  W/an* 

Particle  Size 

Resolution 

0.07  urn 

0.07  pm 

Slit  Width 

50  nm 

400  200  100  40  urn 

Sensing  Zone  Volunie 

2.5  X  kT  cm"' 

1.2  X  10*  cm' 

Pulse  Duration  Time 

5.3  nsec. 

250  nsec. 

Concentration 

4  X  10'  cm"' 

1  X  10^  cm'' 

Velocity 

4 . 7  msec'} 

80  mseci 

Aerosol  Flow  Rate 

33.3  cm^min'} 

4  cm^miifi 

Aerosol  Nozzle  Diameter 

3  mm 

0.2  ini 

Til  iimi  fiAt  1  nn 

Coaxial 

pAT*nendiciil  at 

a  W  4  y^ll\*X^M  X  t»A 

Mean  Scattering  Angle 

90* 

40* 

Collecting  semi  Angle 

about  25° 

20" 

In  Situ  Measurement 

0 

A   ,  X 

Dimenssion 

Body:  600x4j00x150 
f       Twin  -  Type  ^ 
^Travel  Trank  Size'' 

7 
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Sarkoa  Preaentatloa 


Saito:     I  think  the  treacmenC  of  that  material  or  the  cover  of  the  material  Is  important. 
Nhac  kind  of  treacaenc  did  you  do  for  that  kind  of  cover?   And  also  I  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  condlciooa  ace  necessary  if  you  are  Co  apply  these  naterial  testings  to  real 
cases. 

Sarfcos:  O.K.  A  small  saaple  Is  placed  in  a  boat  and  the  material  is  exposed  to  heat  on 
all  Bides.  He  are  trying  .to  nod if y  this  so  tfaa.t  we  obtain  what  you  might  call  one  dimen- 
sional heating,  which  you  would  expect  for  a  material  on  the  surface  in  a  cabin.  I  don't 
think  we  know  what  condit-ionti  we  should  te.st  the  materials  under  to  simulate  a  real  fire. 
For  the  moment  we  are  developing  test  methods  that  will  allow  us  to  use  a  complete  range 
of  aettlags.  In  that  natter  when  we  do  obtain  large  scale  results  we  will  be  able  to  try 
a  dlffaxent  aettlog  to  sea  Which  produces  the  best  arrangsnsnt  of  heat. 

Einhom:    Gus,  does  this  possibly  indicate  that  maybe  what  one  ought:  to  do  alonR  Lne 
fuselage  is  have  occasional  cows  of  seats  out»  and  a  door  at  floor  level  foe  exit  and 
systens  with  your  90  second  egress  tlae  ao  people  can  get  closer  to  the  lower  level  rather 
Clian  having  to  stand  up  Into  the  fwes  and  teaperature  at  the  higher  area. 

Sarkos:     I  still  believe  that  the  moat  important  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the  cabin  as  fast 
as  possible.    If  you're  trapped  it's  certainly  beneficial  to  drop  closer  to  the  floor  or 
safer  as  the  NFPA  has  been  telling  us  for  years  on  their  poeters.    I  think  what  the  data 

does  Indicate  Is  that  we  should  concern  ourselves  more  with  the  ceiling  materials  which 
apparently  will  become  more  and  more  Involved  with  the  fire  than  those  lower  to  the  floor. 
We've  Keen  this  in  atuiuract;  aircraft  acu-ident  investigations  before  we  completed  studies, 
but  I  think  now  we'll  get  a  better  quantitative  Indication  of  the  relative  Importance  of 
location. 


MuXhoUand:    First  of  all  I  would  like  to  cooment  that  we  would  very  much  enjoy  having  an 
instrunent  like  the  one  you  described.    It  has  the  capability  of  neasuring  two  orders  of 

magnitudes  higher  concentration  than  our  optical  particle  counter,  and  of  measuring  parti- 
cles five  times  smaller  in  diameter  than  our  instrument  can  detect.     I  would  appreciate 
your  defining  the  ordinate  in  your  graph,  wliicU  wa.s  i.alK^d  tht:  nuinbur  concentration.  I 
wondered  if  this  refers  to  the  number  of  particles  per  increment  of  diameter  or  the  number 
of  particles  per  log  increment  of  diameter. 

Yesterday  i  did  a  little  calculaLion  as  a  result  of  some  comments  concerning  the  effects 
of  particle  charge  on  the  coagulation  rate.     This  also  concerns  your  observaCion  that  St 
larger  particle  size,  the  Snoluchowski  theory  of  coagulation  doesn't  apply  because  of 
particle  charge.    Using  Fuch's  equation  for  the  effect  of  particle  charge*  it  would  eppeer 

that  very  small  particles  are  tnore  affected  by  the  particle  ch.irge  than  the  large  ones. 
If  we  have  two  one  nicrometer  particles^  onu  with  a  positive  and  one  with  a  negative  charge, 
1  estim.Jte  a  2  or  3°;  enhancement  of  the  coagulation  rate  as  compared  to  the  rate  fur 
uncharged  particles.    Maybe  the  explanation  is  that  your  particles  have  hundreds  of  charges 
and  that  would  give  you  a  much  larger  effect. 

Rockett :     If  you  estimated  dosage  of  a  particle  that  enhances  with  a  very  small  coke  volume 
I  may  be  wrong  but  If  you  had  focused  the  laser  in  this  volune...!  ^de  very  crude  estimatei 
because  I  don't  know  of  your  instrument  but  I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  small  particles 
might  be  getting  a  thermal  dosage  as  high  as  100  volts  per  gran.    X  wondered  If  you  had 
eetiaated  this. 

Handa:    I  agrea  with  you  coaplately. 


Handa  Pro  s  e  n  t  a  t  i  on 
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REPORI  OF  TECHNICAL  SESSION 
ON  DBTBCTIOH  AND  SHOKE  FKOPERnSS 

J.  Mlyaaa,  Oialnan 


The  session  commenced  at  9:00  a.m.  on  March  14,  1978.    Without  delay  Mr.  R.  W.  Bukowski  and 
Dr.  G.  W.  Mulholland  in  turn  presented  a  report  titled  "Detection  and  Smoke  Properties." 
Recent  developaents  In  saeke  detector  technology  were  outlined  and  prograas  to  determine  the 

perf ornunce  and  reliability  cf  detectors  were  discussed.     Measurements  were  described  of 
siiie  disttibut-ions,  mass  and  number  concentraf ion  and  cioagulation  frequency  oi  smokes  using 
the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer,  an  optical  counter  and  a  monodisperse  aerosol  generator. 
An  instruaient  £or  detecvlning  the  sensitivity  o£  installed  smoke  detectors  was  described  In 
detail.    This  will  be  appreciated  a«  an  excellmt  replacaoent  for  the  conrentioiwl  punk 
stick  anoke  method. 

Mr.  A.  Watanabe  of  Fire  Research  Institute  presented  a  general  report  titled  "False  Alarm 
of  S«oke  Detectors"  in  collaboration  with  Jun  Miyama  of  Sophia  University.  He  sumarlzed 
the  requirements  for  smoke  detectors  In  Japan  and  statistics  on  false  alarms.  Technical 

standards  for  smoke  detectors  have  been  revised  by  the  Fire  Defense  Agency  in  order  to  avoid 
false  alarms.    A  dust  test,  transient  voltage  test  and  humidity  test  have  been  added  for 
smoke  detectors. 

CoBcanlns  the  report  presented  by  Smoke  and  Tbzlcity  Load  ComBlttee  (Japanese  ABSoeiation 
of  Fire  Science  and  Engineering).  Ite*  Saico  especially  emphasised: 

1)  the  relationship  between  the  generatioci  rate  of  snoke  and  optical  smoke  density 
for  fire-retarded  materials. 

2)  the  heavy  Influence  of  Ventilation  factora  on  amok*  gensratloi^  for  con^rtmsnt 

fires. 

On  each  presentation  we  had  so  much  active  discussion  that  we  could  scarcely  finish  our 
session  on  time. 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  REPORT  SESSION  ON  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR, 
BUIIDIKG  SYSTEMS  AND  SMOKE  CONTROL 


G.  Bates,  Jr.,  Chairman 


The  chalnun  Introduced  these  sessions  by  noting  that  the  three  (3)  sidijeccs  had  been 

covered  In  depth  at  the  meeting  In  Toyks,  October  1976,  and  that  only  suanarljes  of  recent 
work  in  Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Human  Behavior: 

Professor  John  Bryan  of  the  University  of  Maryland  called  the  Panel's  attention  to  the 
Bibliography  on  Human  Behavior  in  Fires  that  he  had  prepared  and  distributed  to  all  present. 
He  then  gave  a  verbal  report  with  pictures  of  a  major  fire  that     illed  166  people  at  the 
Beverljr  Hills  Supper  Club  in  Soutbgate,  Kentucky,  in  May  1977.    This  fire  la  covered  in 
detail  In  a  report  "KeconstruetloQ  of  a  Tragedy"  by  ths  Matlonal  Fire  Protection  Aseoclation. 
470  Atlantic  Avenue*  Boston,  Massachusetts,  02210. 

This  larjje  Hupper  club  which  contained  over  2S00  people  was  destroyetj  hy  are.     The  deaths 
were  from  1200  people  in  one  rooli  -  and  were  caused  aostly  by  heat  and  snoke.    Fire  fighting 
equipment  vas  called  and  arrived  promptly  -  but  vas  not  able  to  control  the  fire.    The  pic- 
tures presented  by  Professor  Bryan  were  most  graphic.    This  fire  has  received  a  great  amount 
of  study  by  nany  fire  experts  -  with  over  630  survivors  being  interviewed.    Tliere  was  no 
evidence  of  panic  "  the  people  were  rapidly  evacuated  by  the  staff  -  but  too  late  for  many. 
Professor  B^an  suggested  that  those  interested  in  human  behavior  under  severe  fire  condi- 
tions should  study  the  details  of  this  fire. 

Dr.  ladahisa  Jin,  o£  the  Fire  Defense  Ineticute  of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  discussed 
work  In  Japan  on  Htiaan  behavior.    He  divided  this  work  Into  three  areas: 

1)  Experience  in  Real  ?lres 

2)  Computint;  Simulation  of  Dvnamic  Evacuation  of  a  Building. 

3)  Experiments  in  Human  Behavior  during  Evacuation. 

Be  Botad  tha  aaed  Co  laerajiM  Isvela  of  efforts  in  all  areas,  to  Increase  the  flow  of  infor^ 
nation  between  the  areas,  and  the  need  to  find  a  way  to  obtain  hunan  data  without  live, 

dangerouf.  exper  inr-nt  h  .     Dr,  Jin  did  note  that  in  Japan  the  building  designer  is  the  person 
making  use  of  data  on  human  behavior  in  deciding  how  to  design  the  next  building.  Some 
recent  papers  from  Japan  on  human  behavior  are  listed  In  the  report  from  Dr.  Jin. 

Human  behavior  under  fire  stress  is  an  Inexact  science  -  but  must  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  fire  protection  of  any  system. 

BulldlnK  Systems: 

Mr.  H.  Helson  of  the  UBS  gave  a  paper  on  system  design  concepts  by  Vhlch  the  probability  of 
and  problems  of  a  building  fire  could  be  studied.     He  proposed  a  decision  tree  approach 
which  considered  fire  modeling,  fire  control,  and  people  movement  among  other  factors.  He 
also  presented  a  grid  approach  covering  questions  of  technical  assessment,  total  building 
control,  flexibility  and  coat,  and  retrofit  versus  who  makes  decisions  and  how  they  are  nade. 
He  noted  that  the  problsns  of  the  systems  concept  are  proofing/validation  of  in-put  data, 
and  understanding  the  results. 

ttCt  Tekeyoshi  Tanaka  of  the  Building  Research  Institute  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction  dis- 
cussed the  work  by  the  comilttee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems.    This  conmittee  is  reeponsible  for 
research  programs  to  develop  technique  for  fire  safety  performance  evaluation  of  a  facility. 
This  conmittee  divides  its  work  into  ihi-  'i  lloving  subgroups:     Compartment  Fire  Groups,  Smoke 
Control  Group,  Detection  and  Extinguistiment  Group,  and  Evacuation  Systems  Group.    These  groups 
exawtne  subsystens  concepts*    A  Total  Systems  Group  and  a  Maintenance  Systems  Group  work  on 
the  composites  systems  concepts*   Mr.  lanaka  also  reported  on  the  research  by  the  Connlttee 
of  Vlre  Safety  Performance  of  Houses.    This  comittee  Is  making  an  analyals  of  1000  home  fires 
and  expects  to  have  a  good  owdel  of  how  a  fire  develops  in  a  home. 
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Systems  Is  an  area  in  strong  need  of  application  of  knowledge  and  technologies  used  in  other 
fields. 

Smoke  Control: 

Mr.  Irwin  Benjamin  of  NBS  and  Mr.  Xekeyoekl  Tanaka  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction  discussed 
saoke  control.    The  concepts  of  pressurised  stairways  and  compartment! zed  buildings  for  smoke 

control  were  outlined  and  examples  of  both  types  of  construction  were  Identified.    Tliere  Is 
interest  in  total  pressurization  as  an  outgrowth  of  energy  conservation  environmental  controls 
1b  modern  buildings.    One  use  of  such  systems  Is  to  pressurize  all  flo orr  except  the  fire 
floor  and  to  exhaust  from  that  floor,    Mr.  Tanaka  mMitioned  the  problems  in  calculating  smoke 
movements  in  a  building  and  the  necessity  to  cheek  all  possibilities. 

This  subject  is  one  wherein  much  experitnpnf ar Ion  and  model  development  are  still  required. 
The  concept  of  smoke  control  by  llmltini;- or  trolling  the  nature  of  materials  which  might  be 
subjected  to  a  fire  is  also  a  goal  of  the  aviation  industry  -  and  may  be  of  value  to  others. 
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REPORT  OF  TECHNICAL  SESSION  ON  FIRE  MODELING 
11»  EtawinBy  Chalnan 


Mr.  J.  DeRls  and  Mr.  C.  McArthur  dlsciMsed  the  U.S.  uork  oa  fire  modeling.    A  number  of 
people  are  working  the  mathenatlcal  nodellng  of  two  aspecta  of  fire. 

1.    The  analysis  oi  compoaent  problems  such  as  the  rate  o£  growth  of  a  fire,  the 
radiation  fran  a.  flame  to  a  wall»^  etc. 

2«    Tb«  ecnqplata  hlatory  of  the  fire  from  Ignition  to  flashover,  eventually  to 
complete  Involvement  of  e  large  building. 

There  are  two  methoda  of  treatment  of  fires  and  fire  coi^onents: 

A)  Field  Methods  -  the  solution  of  the  general  partial  differential  equations. 

At  present,  this  Is  essential  to  research  on  fire  components  but  computing 
machines  are  far  from  large  enough  to  solve  a  whole  room  fire. 

B)  Zone  tlodels  -  which  considers  a  fire  as  nade  up  of  distinguishable  cooponents 
and  their  interactions. 

A  National  U.S.  Mathematical  Modeling  Committee  has  been  fonned  by  NBS  and  includes  Modelers, 
Users,  and  Fire  Research  Sponsors,    riiis  commiLLuc  has  discussed  all  current  models  and  has 
listed  fire  component  research  needs  and  placed  them  In  order  of  priority.    As  we  might 
expect.  Fire  Spread  end  Burning  Rate  as  effected  by  feedback  rediation  end  vitiated  air 
effects  were  of  top  priority. 

Fire  specific  models  were  mentioned; 

1.  Quintlere,  fIBS  Hodel 

2.  RFIRE  -  Pape  at  IlTRl 

3.  DACFIR  -  McArthur  &  Reese  -  University  of  Dayton 

4.  Computer  Fire  Code  III  -  H.   LnmooS  &  H.  Hltlert  Harvard 

5.  UNDSAFE  -  Notre  Dame  University 

In  -Tapan,  sevL-ra!  nodcls  cmceived  independent  i  v  hut  which  are  verv  siT;i!ar  to  the  above  are 
being  deveiopea.    Mv.   iauiika  presented  the  fiist  three  of  the  following  reports:     1)  SEMI 
has  tried  to  identify  all  fire  components  and  their  interactions.    He  prepared  t    Inrt  show- 
ing the  level  at  which  the  various  components  and  interactions  are  understood.    This  chart 
is  an  indication  of  what  basic  research  is  still  essential.    2)  Mr.  Tanalca  has  concentrated 
his  recent  fire  modeling  efforts  on  tht'  fTov   ■■f  firr-  i^ri-^e'-:  through  conn,  rted  rooms-     He  uses 
a  simplified  fire  In  a  room  of   fire  origin  anJ  jiuaj._,.:es   the  flow  througji  a  auccession  of 
rooms  and  in  a  building  of  three  stories.     This  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  multiple  room 
fire  gas  flow  study  and  appears  to  be  very  successful.    3)  Horishita  has  attempted  to  develop 
a  quantitative  statistical  fire  model.    The  fire  records  in  Tokyo  appear  to  be  much  more 
complete  with  respect  to  details  of  fire  progress  than  in  the  U.S.  and  permits  the  quantita- 
tive evaiuatiou  of  the  probability  of  fire  growth  from  one  phase  to  another.     The  data  is 
procured  by  a  person  trained  for  the  purpose  of  data  collection.     This  Is  a  valuable  addition 
to  a  statistical  analysis  since  it  attempts  to  make  the  predictions  quentitatively.    4)  Saito 
presented  the  eitperlnental  results  obtained  using  medium  size  models.    He  pointed  out  that 
the  hiirnlng  rate  in  the  early  stage  of  fire  is  high  when  the  Internal  materials  are  comhu:-.- 
tible.     Ht:  also  suggested  LiiaL  in  adJiLiou  to  A  il,  thv  suriace  area  of  the  combustibles  and 
the  volume  of  the  compartment  should  be  applied  as  controlling  fact  or:    nf  the  bufning  rate 
in  the  compartment  in  the  early  stage  of  fire.    Furthermore,  he  presented  an  experimental 
fonmxla  using  these  factors  and  experimentally  proved  that  this  formule  is  available  for 
soni-wture  fire  tests  and  aodel  fire  tests  (the  volune  of  the  compartment:    0.13  -  27  m^). 
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REPORT  OF  T£CHMICAL  SESSION  ON  TOXICITY 


A.  Wstanab«»  Chalnnn 


The  saislon  on  toxicity  was  held  from  1330  Co  1630  on  15  March  1978  at  th«  National  Bureau 
of  Standards*  and  from  1000  Co  1715  on  16  March  1978  at  the  Appliad  Ptiyslcs  Laboratory/The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

From  the  Japanese  aide,  Mr.  Yusa,  Tokyo  University,  proposed  the  relative  degree  of  toxic 
hazard  in  the  aaimal  test.    Mr.  K.  Nakanura*  BKI*  reported  the  collapse  or  death  index*  and 
50Z  lethal  concentration  for  CO,  CO2,  HCL,  HCN  and  thalr  combinations  obtained  through  an 
anifltal  test  using  mice. 

Mr.  Saito,  BRI,  introduced  the  Japanese  method  for  toxicity  evaluation,  and  showed  the 
problems  in  measurements.    Or.  K.  Yaaamoto  pointed  out  that  £or  postmortem  diagnosis  of  KCN 
intoxication*  the  sample  should  be  collected  for  as  many  parts  of  the  animal  bodies  as  pos- 
sible. 

From  the  American  side,  Prof.  Einhom  suggested  his  philosophy  of  toxicity  evaluation,  and 
referred  to  recent  work.  Dr.  P.  Smith*  formerly  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
and  now  a  consultant  reported  inhalation  toxicology  research  data  obtained  during  the  past 

seven  years.    !tc-  suggested  that  the  effect  of  co-existence  of  CO  and  HCN  on  hunans  becomes 
additive  only  wiitr.  one  of  the  compounds  is  present  at  a  nearly  critical  level. 

Dr.  H.  Birky*  NBS,  introduced  a  proposed  test  method  for  toxic  combustion  products  which  is 
based  on  a  30  minute  exposure  for  rats. 

Dr.  M.  Levine,  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  stated  that 
firemen  are  exposed  to  low  levels  of  CO  and  HCN  and  that  intermittent  use  of  face  masks 
does  not  adequately  protect  men. 

Nr.  B.  Ilalpin,  APL/JHU  discussed,  on  the  basis  of  the  Maryland  fire  casualty  Study,  the 

predicted  effect  of  fire  detectors  on  life  loss. 

After  hearing  the  honest  opinions  of  those  with  first-'hand  experlenca,  the  members  entered 
into  lively  discussions. 

Philosophies  of  evaluation  of  toxic  hazard  differ,  and  this  problem  will  be  discussed  once 
mere  on  a  progress  report  at  the  noct  panel  meeting* 
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RESOUITKMIS 


The  members  of  the  UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  Research  and  Safety  wish  to  express  their  satisfaction 
with  the  euecsMful  3rd  Joint  Panel  Meeting  held  In  the  U.S.A.,  March  13-17.  1978.  The 
formal  and  infomal  presentations  and  the  discussions  on  fire  toxicology,  on  stnofce  properties 
and  detection,  and  on  fire  modeling  were  stimulating,  instructive,  and  well  received.  Excel- 
lent arrangements  for  the  meeting  had  been  made  by  the  Center  for  Fire  Research/MBS  and  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Panel  Meatbers  herewith  resolve: 

1.  That  the  next  (4th)  meet  li.^    f  the  DJUR  Panel  on  Pire  Research  and  Safety  be 
held  in  Tokyo  in  February  1979. 

2.  That  the  following  topics  be  discussed  In-depth: 

(a)  human  behavior  in  fires,   (b)  building  systems  and  smoke  control,  (c)  fire 
and  smoke  retardants,  and  (d)  fire  investigation  techniques. 

3.  Tiiat  progress  reports  be  submitted  in  the  areas  of  toxicity,  of  detection  and 

smoke  properties,  and  of  fire  modeling. 

4.  That  the  general  format  used  during  the  3rd  Joint  Panel  Meeting  be  retained. 

5.  That  Panel  Members  be  encnurngcd  co  exchange  information  of  mutual  interest 

through  the  respective  chairmen. 
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The  Third  Joint  Panel  Meeting  of  the  United  States  -  Japan  Panel  on  Natural 
Resources  (UJNR) ,  Fire  Research  and  Safety,  was  held  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  from  March  13-17,  1978.    The  meeting 
consisted  of  in-depth  technical  sessions  on  detection  and  smoke  properties, 
modeling  of  fire,  and  toxicity  of  fire  gas.    Progress  reports  briefly  covered 
human  behavior,  building  systems,  and  smoke  control.     This  proceedings  includes 
the  technical  papers  presented  at  the  Meeting  along  with  the  ensuing  discussion 
and  the  sumaar^'  reports  prepared  by  each  session  chairman. 

The  first  meeting  of  UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  Research  and  Safety  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  from  April  7-8,  1976,  where  the  current  activities  In  the 
United  States  and  Japan  on  fire  research  and  safetv      rr   introduced .  After 
this  exchange*  the  following  6  topics  were  selected  for  initial  cooperation: 
t03clcicy>  hulldlng  systems,  human  behavior,  snoke  control,  detection  and  smoke 
properties,  and  modeling  of  fire. 
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JOl.RNAI.  OF  RF,StARCH-Thc  Journal  of  Research  of  the 
Nalii>n;)l  Bureau  of  Sliindards  reports  NBS  research  and  develop- 
ment in  ihokc  disciphncs  of  the  physical  and  engineering  u-icncc  in 
which  the  Bureau  is  active.  These  include  phvsics.  chcmi>ir>. 
engineering.  matheniaticN.  and  computer  scicnctN.  Papers  cover  a 
broad  range  of  subjccis.  with  major  cmphaMs  on  measurement 
melhodologv  and  the  basic  technology  underlying  standardization 
Also  included  from  lime  to  time  arc  survey  articles  on  topics 
closely  related  to  the  Bureau's  technical  and  scientific  programs 
As  a  special  service  to  subscribers  each  issue  contains  complete 
citations  to  all  recent  Bureau  publications  in  both  NBS  and  mom- 
NBS  media.  Issued  six  times  a  year.  Annual  subscription:  domestic 
517;  foreign  S2I  25.  Single  copy.  $1  domestic;  $.V75  foreign. 
NOTE;  The  Journal  was  formerly  published  in  two  sections:  Sec- 
tion A  "Physics  and  Chemistry"  and  Section  B  "Mathematical 
Sciences." 

DIMF.NSION-S/\BS — This  monthly  magazine  is  published  to  in- 
form scientists,  engineers,  business  and  industry  leaders,  teachers, 
students,  and  consumers  of  the  latest  advances  in  science  and 
technology,  with  primary  emphasis  on  work  at  NBS.  I  he  magazine 
highlights  and  reviews  such  issues  as  energy  research,  lire  pri>lec- 
tion.  building  technology,  metric  conversion,  pollution  abatement, 
health  and  safety,  and  consumer  produLl  performance  In  addi- 
tion, it  rcptirts  the  results  of  Bureau  programs  in  measurement 
standards  and  techniques,  properties  of  matter  and  materials, 
engineering  standards  and  services,  instrumentation,  and 
aulomuiic  data  processing  Annual  subscription:  domestic  $11; 
foreign  $13.75 
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Monographs — Major  contributions  to  the  technical  literature  on 
various  subjects  related  to  the  Bureau's  scientific  and  technical  ac- 
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Handbooks — Recommended  codes  of  engineering  and  industrial 
practice  <  including  safety  codes)  developed  in  cooperation  with  in- 
terested industries,  professional  organizations,  and  regulatory 
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Special  Publications — Include  proceedings  of  conferences  spon- 
sored b>  NBS,  NBS  annual  reports,  and  other  special  publications 
appropriate  to  this  grouping  such  as  wall  charts,  pocket  cards,  and 
bibliographies. 

Applied  Miilhemiilirs  Series — Mathematical  tables,  manuals,  and 
studies  ol  special  inicrest  to  physicists,  engineers,  chemists, 
biologists,  mathemalicians,  computer  programmers,  and  others 
engaged  in  scientific  and  technical  work 

National  Standard  Reference  Data  Scries — Provides  quantitative 
data  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  materials,  com- 
piled from  the  world's  literature  and  critically  evaluated 
Devcloi>cd  under  a  worldwide  program  coordinated  by  NBS  under 
the  authority  of  the  National  Standard  Data  ,Aci  (Public  Law 
90-396). 


NOTI":  The  principal  publication  outlet  for  ihc  foregoing  data  i& 
the  Journal  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Reference  Data  iJP("RD) 
published  quarterly  for  NBS  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
(ACStand  the  .American  Institute  of  Physics  ( AlPt.  Subscription.s, 
reprints,  and  supplements  available  from  At  S,  1  ISS  Sutccnth  St.. 
NW.  Washington.  DC  20fJ56. 

Buildinx  Science  Srrirs-  -Disseminates  technical  information 
dcu'loped  at  '.he  Bureau  on  building  materials,  components, 
s\ stems,  and  «hole  structures.  The  series  presents  research  results, 
lest  melh'ids,  and  performance  criteria  related  to  the  structural  and 
environmental  functions  and  the  durability  and  safety  charac- 
teristics of  building  elements  and  systems 

lechntcal  Nolcsi — Studies  or  reports  which  are  complete  in  them- 
selves but  restrictive  in  their  treatment  of  a  subject.  Analogous  to 
monographs  but  not  so  comprehensive  in  scope  or  definitive  in 
ireaiment  of  the  subject  area.  Often  serve  as  a  vehicle  lor  final 
reports  of  work  performed  at  NBS  under  the  sponsorship  of  other 
government  agencies. 

Voluntary  Product  Standards — Developed  under  procedures 
published  by  the  [X-patlineiu  of  Commerce  in  Part  10,  Title  15,  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  The  standards  establish 
nationally  recognized  rcnuircmcnls  for  products,  and  provide  all 
cimccrncd  interests  with  a  basis  for  common  understanding  of  Ihc 
characteristics  of  the  products.  NBS  administers  this  program  as  a 
supplcmcnl  to  the  activities  of  the  private  sector  standardizing 
organizations 

Consumer  Informaiiun  Series— Practical  inlormaiion,  based  on 
NBS  research  and  experience,  covering  areas  of  interest  to  the  con- 
sumer Lastly  understandable  language  and  illustrations  provide 
useful  background  knowledge  for  shopping  in  today's  tech- 
nological marketplace. 

Order  the  above  \BS  puNiiaimii  from.  SufvrinwnJent  o)  Doiu- 
ments.  Government  Priming  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402. 
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federal   Informaiinn  Prorrvsine  Standards  Publications  (HPS 

PI  Bi  — Publications  in  this  series  collectively  constitute  the 
I  edcral  Information  Processing  Standards  Register.  The  Register 
serves  as  the  official  source  of  information  iii  the  f  ederal  Govern- 
ment rcg.irding  standards  issued  by  NBS  pursuant  to  the  Kedcral 
Properly  .ind  .Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  .is  amended. 
Public  i  aw  K9-1()fi  (79  Slat.  1127),  and  as  implemented  by  L.s- 
ecutive  Order  I1717(3SIR  1 2.M  5.  dated  May  I  1.  1973)  and  Part  6 
..f  liilc  15  (  I  R  ((  ode  of  f  ederal  Regulations). 

NB.S  Interagency  Reports  (NBSIRj— A  special  scries  of  interim  or 
final  reports  on  work  iKrlornicd  by  NBS  for  outside  sponsors 
(both  government  and  non-government).  In  general,  inili.il  dis- 
tribution IS  handled  by  the  sponsor;  public  distribution  is  by  the 
National  Technical  Information  Services,  Springfield.  V',A  22161, 
in  paper  copy  or  mtcrollche  form. 
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